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CHAPTER  I. 

"  I  love  the  dead ! 
And  well  forget  their  little  ill, 
£ager  to  bask  mj  memory  still 
In  all  their  best  of  words  and  deeds,  and  ways  and 
will. 

"  I  love  the  dead ! 
And  fondly  doth  my  fancy  paint 
Each  dear  one  wash'd  from  earthly  taint. 
By  patience  and  by  hope  made  a  most  gentle  saint." 

TUPPER. 

A  FAIR  child  of  eleven  years  of  age  was 
reclining  on  a  sofa  one  evening  near  an  open 
window,  in  a  large  house  in  Lisbon.  The  apart- 
ment was  spacious  and  handsomely  furnished, 
the  floor  covered  with  fine  matting;  and  the 
white  curtains  were  of  embroidered  India 
muslin,  whilst  a  large  India  screen,  and  various 
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rich  cabinets  and  rare  paintings,  combined  with 
the  most  inviting  chairs  and  sofas,  and  the 
most  convenient  tables  a  Parisian  upholsterer 
could  supply,  to  give  an  air  of  luxury  and  re- 
finement to  an  apartment  evidently  used  by  the 
family  as  a  daily  sitting-room. 

The  window  we  have  named  opened  into  a 
very  large  verandah,  beneath  which  lay  a  flower- 
garden,  and  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the 
Tagus  and  the  opposite  shore.  It  was  a  bright 
and  balmy  evening,  very  early  in  June,  and  the 
setting  sun  made  the  river  look  like  a  crimson 
flood ;  whilst  the  numerous  boats,  whose  sails 
caught  a  shade  of  the  roseate  hue,  and 
were  scarcely  filled  by  the  declining  breeze, 
floated  gracefully  over  the  calm  water,  yet 
so  slowly,  that  it  seemed  as  if  their  crews 
were  loath  to  reach  the  landing-place,  and 
leave  that  element  of  beauty  for  the  dust 
and  noise  of  a  crowded  quay.  There  was  some- 
thing that  spoke  of  holiness  and  truth  in  that 
vesper  hour,  and  touched  the  heart  of  many  a 
rough  sailor,  as  he  plied  his  oar  or  managed  his 
sail,  and  felt  his  nature  hushed  within  him  by  a 
spell  he  did  not  attempt  to  define. 

Sounds,  too,  there  were  of  melody,  as  occa- 
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sionally  a  large  fishing-boat  passed  down  the 
river;  and  the  fine  fellows  that  manned  her 
raised  their  voices  in  some  national  chorus, 
breathing  forth  the  hopefulness  of  spirit  with 
which  they  left  their  homes ;  whilst  more  faintly 
there  came  wafted  on  the  ear  the  musical  tones 
with  which  the  more  adventurous  seaman  raised 
the  anchor  of  his  vessel,  bound  for  a  distant 
port ;  mingling  with  the  rattle  of  the  heavy 
chain  —  that  peculiar  combination  of  soimds, 
which,  to  all  who  have  lived  near  a  sea^port,  or 
who  have  from  necessity  passed  years  of  exile 
from  their  native  land,  suggests  such  sadden- 
ing thoughts  of  partings  and  of  danger,  and 
yet  has  something  in  its  monotony  that  soothes 
the  heart  and  tempts  the  soul  into  idle  dreams. 
From  the  garden  beneath  the  window,  there 
rose  delicious  perfumes,  and  everything  in  that 
home,  in  the  hour,  the  scene,  the  harmonious 
sounds,  spoke  of  refinement,  beauty,  and  peace. 
But  the  child  whose  sofit  had  been  moved 
near  the  window  that  she  might  look  out  on  the 
noble  river  and  enjoy  the  evening  breeze,  was 
clothed  in  the  deepest  mourning ;  and  her  fair 
face  bore  traces  of  illness  and  of  a  pensiveness 
rarely  seen  in  one  so  young.     On  a  table  by 
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her  side  lay  books  suited  to  her  age,  and  work 
and  flowers,  and  various  little  elegant  toys  that 
had  been  bought  for  her  amusement ;  but  the 
child  had  "sighed  amongst  its  playthings," 
and  at  length,  putting  them  afl  aside,  had  sunk 
back  wearied  on  her  pillows,  and  lay  now  silent 
and  motionless,  her  eye  dreamily  following  the 
passing  boats,  and  her  slender  hands  crossed 
on  her  bosom,  in  one  of  those  attitudes  of  per- 
fect grace,  children  imconsciously  assume. 

In  the  verandah  there  stood  a  lady  and  gen- 
tleman also  in  deep  mourning  —  the  former 
wore  the  dress  of  a  widow,  and  although  her 
features  were  calm,  her  eye  was  sorrowful  and 
anxious,  and  had  in  it  that  expression  which 
tells  of  a  long  concealed  regret.  She  looked 
considerably  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  but 
her  face  possessed  the  remains  of  much  beauty, 
and  her  tall  form  had  still  so  much  that  was 
youthful  and  attractive  in  its  grace  and  slight- 
ness,  that  it  appeared  as  if  the  coimtenance  had 
prematurely  gained  through  mental  suffering 
its  deep  lines  and  faded  colour.  Her  companion 
was  a  young  and  very  handsome  man,  appa- 
rently about  two-and-twenty ;  his  features  were 
of  a  rare   beauty,  and  his  lofty  forehead  and 
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calm  hazel  eyes,  gave  the  impression  of  truth- 
fuhiess  and  dignity  of  character.  His  figure 
was  cast  in  proportions  that  combined  strength 
and  elegance  ;  his  hair  was  of  that  dark  glossy 
brown  so  often  mistaken  for  black,  and  the 
clear  paleness  of  his  complexion,  with  his  whole 
appearance,  dress,  and  air,  proclaimed  him  an 
EngUshman. 

These  two  persons  were  leaning  against  the 
balustrade  of  the  verandah,  the  blinds  of  which 
were  all  thrown  open,  sufficiently  removed  from 
the  little  girl  within  the  room  as  to  be  able  to 
converse  in  low  tones  without  her  catching  their 
words,  and  yet  so  placed  that  they  could  watch 
her  coimtenance  and  anticipate  her  wants. 

"  My  dear  Arthur,"  said  Mrs.  Howard,  when 
she  had  seen  her  child  dose  her  newest  story- 
book, and  lie  down  wearied  and  without  a  smile, 
though  she  caught  her  mother's  eye,  "  I  cannot 
teU  you  how  rnieasy  I  feel  at  Emily's  state ; 
could  you  believe  that  that  pale  thin  face  is 
the  same  that  used  to  delight  us  with  its 
bright  smiles,  and  was  so  radiant  with  the 
health  and  beauty  of  childhood  ?" 

"  But  the  doctor  assures  you  there  is  no  cause 
for  alarm,  and  that  change  of  air  and  scene  will 
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quite  set  her  up  again,"  answered  Arthur  Cour- 
tenay.  "  You  know  she  has  an  excellent  con- 
stitution, and  it  is  wonderftJ  how  rapidly  chil- 
dren rally  after  the  most  severe  illnesses." 

"  They  say  the  nights  and  mornings  are  still 
very  cold  at  Cintra,"  said  Mrs.  Howard ;  "  yet 
one  can  hardly  fancy  it,  this  has  been  such  a 
perfect  summer's  day  —  indeed,  we  have  had 
summer  here  since  early  in  April.  But  I  do 
feel  so  thankful,  dear  Arthur,  that  you  received 
that  letter  in  time  to  leave  England  by  this 
packet.  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  taken 
Emily  to  Cintra  in  its  present  deserted  state, 
with  no  companion  but  myself — her  nervous 
system  has  had  too  severe  a  shock ;  but  now, 
with  you  to  enliven  her,  we  can  go  the  earliest 
day  the  doctor  gives  us  leave." 

"  How  shall  I  ever  forgive  myself,"  said  the 
young  man,  with  much  emotion,  "  for  not  hav- 
ing been  here  months  ago  ?  Had  I  been  with 
you,  I  might  have  prevented  much  of  the  fatigue 
and  excitement  which  has  so  affected  Emily's 
health.  I  might  have  watched  over  her,  whilst 
your  attention,  was  absorbed  at  her  father's  sick- 
bed ;  and,  alas !  I  was  only  amusing  myself 
when  those  dearest  to  me  were  in  sorrow." 
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"  You  cannot  reproach  yourself  for  that," 
said  Mrs.  Howard  kindly.  "You  could  not 
guess  how  much  we  needed  you ;  and 
you  came  to  us  the  moment  you  did  know 
it." 

"  I  did  not  know  how  much  I  was  needed," 
replied  Courtenay,  with  a  still  deeper  tone  of 
sadness ;  "  but  I  cannot  forget  that  my  dear 
guardian,  my  second  father,  wrote  to  me  many 
months  ago  urging  my  coming  to  see  him,  to 
discuss  with  him  the  plan  for  my  future  life; 
nay,  it  was  even  a  year  ago  that  he  first 
wrote  so  strongly : — ^it  was  for  my  .advantage  he 
took  so  much  trouble,  and  was  so  kindly  con- 
cerned, and  for  my  own  pleasure  I  neglected  his 
wishes  and  advice.  Never  before  had  I  been  so 
long  absent  from  this  dear  home,  and  how 
ungrateful  must  I  have  appeared  to  him  to 
make  such  a  use  of  my  emancipation  from 
guardianship.  Month  after  month  I  intended 
to  return  here — Heaven  knows  what  infatuation 
kept  me  in  England,  and  now,  God  forgive  me, 
he  is  gone,  and  I  can  never  please  him  more — 

never  more  show  him  my  sense  of  all  his  kind- 

» 

ness,  never  again  profit  by  his  wisdom  and  his 
experience." 
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His  features  were  agitated  as  he  ceased  to 
speak — with  the  abrupt  pause  of  one  who  fears 
his  voice  will  fail  him,  turning  at  the  same  time 
towards  the  river  and  bending  over  the  balcony 
as  if  to  admire  the  garden  beneath. 

Mrs.  Howard  sighed  as  she  looked  at  him ; 
she  felt  that  he  was  right — ^that  he  must  re- 
proach himself,  that  he  had  indeed  meant  no 
unkindness,  but  that  in  the  unfortunate  delay 
to  which  he  alluded,  he  had  given  only  another 
proof  of  that  indecision  of  character  which  her 
husband  had  often  said  was  Arthur  Courtenay's 
only  fault;  and  dearly  as  she  loved  the  warm- 
hearted ward  who  had  been  to  her  as  a  beloved 
son,  she  too  greatly  dreaded  the  effect  of  this 
fault  on  his  future  life  to  say  a  word  that  could 
seem  to  treat  it  lightly;  it  pained  her  tender 
nature  to  see  him  suffer,  and  yet  had  he  not 
suffered,  she  must  have  loved  him  less. 

Aft^r  a  silence  of  a  few  seconds  she  laid  her 
hand  gently  on  his  arm,  and  said : 

"  There  are  few  of  us,  I  fear,  who  can  think 
of  any  one  over  whom  the  grave  has  closed,  and 
with  whom  we  have  lived  in  dose  intercourse, 
without  some  feeling  of  self-reproach,  there 
seem  then  so  many  things  we  might  have  done. 
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and  so  many  faults  for  which  we  might  have 
shown  more  indulgence."  Here  Mrs.  Howard 
paused  a  moment,  and  then  in  a  voice  that 
faltered  considerably  she  continued — "  It  may 
be  that  our  own  short-comings  appear  to  us  for 
the  first  time  in  their  true  light,  and  we  see  the 
many  ways  in  which  we  might  have  shown  our 
love." 

"  But  you  can  never  have  felt  this,"  ex- 
claimed  Courtenay,  raising  his  head,  "  you, 
whose  whole  life  is  devoted  to  the  happiness 
and  comfort  of  others." 

Mrs.  Howard  shook  her  head,  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears  as  she  cast  a  look  towards  the 
sky  and  then  at  the  sinking  sun  that  now  only 
peeped  "  like  a  star  o'er  ocean's  western  edge." 

"  When  we  think  of  the  unseen  world  to 
which  the  spirit  of  man  departs,"  she  said  in  a 
tone  of  deep  humility,  "  and  of  the  condition  of 
that  soul  which  has  been  pardoned  through 
faith  in  om*  Divine  Redeemer,  our  best  actions 
appear  full  of  imperfection,  and  our  hearts  may 
well  reproach  us  when  we  remember  the  dead, 
enfranchised  now  fi-om  every  fault  and  gone  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  love  or  our  repentance. 
That  bright  sun  which  is  now  hid  firom  us  will 
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come   again  to-morrow,  but  the   dead  cannot 
return." 

She  spoke  with  an  accent  of  such  deep  de- 
spondency, that  Courtenay  looked  at  her  with 
unusual  interest,  and  then  said : 

"  If  you  feel  thus,  you  cannot  wonder  that  I 
reproach  myself  so  severely  for  my  selfish  neglect 
of  all  but  my  amusement  during  the  last  year." 

"  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  my  dear  Arthur ; 
it  would  be  unlike  you  to  feel  it  less  acutely ; 
yet  do  not  let  us  rest  satisfied  with  our  self- 
reproaches,  but  rather  profit  by  them.  Another 
day,  I  will  tell  you  much  that  my  husband  said 
of  you,  and  of  his  plans  for  you,  during  those 
months  when  he  still  hoped  to  see  you,  and  to 
converse  with  you.  Meanwhile,  be  comforted 
by  this  assurance,  that  he  never  doubted  your 
affection.  We  both  missed  you,  because  you 
have  so  long  been  to  us  as  an  only  son ;  but  he 
always  said,  *  It  is  so  natural  he  should  enjoy 
his  present  life  in  England,'  and  made  every 
allowance  for  you.  Let  us  now  go  to  Emily — 
it  is  nearly  her  time  for  going  to  bed." 

As  they  re-entered  the  room  by  the  window 
near  which  she  lay,  the  little  girl  raised  her 
eyes  with  a  confiding  look  to  their  faces,  and 
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her  lips  parted  with  a  smile  as  she  held  out  her 
hands  to  both.  In  a  moment  Courtenay  was 
kneeling  beside  her  and  her  arms  were  roimd 
his  neck,  whilst  he  called  her  by  every  endear- 
ing name  which  he  had  lavished  om  her  from 
the  hour  he  first  held  her  on  his  lap  a  little 
helpless  baby — "  his  angel,  his  pearl,  his  rose- 
bud, his  darling  sister;"  and  Mrs.  Howard 
seated  herself  at  one  end  of  the  sofa,  and 
watched  the  two  with  a  smile  full  of  love  and 
sadness. 

"  It  is  turned  into  a  white  rosebud  after  all," 
said  Courtenay,  as  he  still  caressed  the  child; 
'•'but  summer  breezes  will  restore  the  blush, 
and  Cintra  dews  will  revive  my  faded  flower." 

"  Now  that  you  are  come,  Arthur,"  said  the 
little  girl,  "  I  long  to  go  to  Cintra,  for  you  wfll 
dress  my  garden  for  me,  and  go  out  with  me 
when  I  ride.  I  wish  you  would  never  go  away 
again.  Will  you  always  stay  with  us  now, 
Arthur  ?" 

The  pretty  lips  were  pressed  to  his  forehead, 
but  he  had  not  had  time  for  a  reply,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  a  young  lady  about  six-and- 
twenty,  evidently  Portuguese,  holding  by  the 
hand  a  girl  about  the  age  of  the  little  Emily, 
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entered,  and  with  a  smile  advanced  to  the  sofa 
of  the  invalid. 

"  I  had  almost  feared,"  she  said,  as  she  and 
her  young  companion  stooped  to  kiss  Emily, 
"  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  keep  my  promise 
and  come  to  say  '  good  night,'  we  had  so  many 
visitors  after  dinner ;  but  to  make  up  for  my 
late  appearance,  I  have  brought  Sophia  to  see 
you  also.  Madame  de  Vasconcellos  left  her 
with  me,  that  she  might  pay  this  little  visit  to 
her  friend." 

"  And  I  have  brought  you  something  here, 
dear  Emily,"  said  the  beautiful  little  daughter  of 
one  of  the  most  ancient  houses  in  Lisbon, 
"  which  Margarida  says  they  will  not  allow  you 
to  eat ;  but  I  thought  you  would  like  the  per- 
fume as  I  do — and  did  you  not  say  yours  were 
not  ready  yet  ?"  she  added,  as  she  uncovered  a 
basket  she  had  laid  down  on  her  entrance,  and 
showed  a  splendid  pine-apple  round  which  were 
placed  some  fine  blossoms  of  the  passion-flower. 

"  Oh !  thank  you,"  said  Emily,  stretching 
out  her  hand  and  raising  one  of  the  flowers.  "  I 
believe  we  have  had  no  pine-apples,  but  you 
have  brought  me  those  dear  flowers  which  I 
prefer  to  any  fruit.     Arthur,"  she  said,  gently 
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shaking  the  arm  of  the  young  man  who  had 
stood  up  on  the  entrance  of  Madame  de  Macedo, 
the  Margarida  referred  to  by  Sophia  de  Vascon- 
cellos,  and  was  now  conversing  with  her  and 
Mrs.  Howard;  "Arthur,  I  want  you  to  hear 
such  a  pretty  story  which  Margarida  knows  of  a 
lady  and  a  passion-flower.  She  had  fallen 
asleep  one  hot  summer-day  as  she  lay  on  a  sofa 
saying  her  rosary,  and  she  dreamt  that  she  saw 
her  lover,  he  held  in  his  hand  a  passion-flower, 
but  he  looked  very  sad,  and —  oh,  Margarida, 
do  you  tell  it,"  exclaimed  the  little  girl,  her  pale 
face  flushing  with  a  sudden  fit  of  shyness  as 
she  lay  back  on  her  pillow. 

"  Nay,  darling,  finish  it  yourself,"  said 
Madame  de  Macedo,  smiling ;  "  you  are  getting 
on  very  nicely." 

"  Come,"  said  Courtenay,  "  I  long  to  hear 
what  the  lover  said." 

"  Ah,  he  told  her,"  said  Emily,  raising  her- 
self again,  "  that  he  should  never  see  her  again 
until  she  followed  him  to  a  land  where  there  was 
no  more  sorrow,  and  no  more  death,  and  as  he 
spoke  he  looked  sadly  at  the  flower.  Then  she 
wept  and  held  out  her  arms  towards  him,  but 
he  said  she  must  not  touch  him ;  only  in  order 
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that  no  one  might  persuade  her  he  had  not 
come  to  say  farewell,  he  would  leave  her  a  sign 
by  which  she  might  feel  sure  of  it." 

"  But  that  is  not  all,"  exclaimed  Courtenay, 
as  the  child  paused.  "  How  well  you  remember 
every  word;  you  tell  it  like  a  book.  Come, 
what  was  the  sign  ?" 

"  He  disappeared,"  continued  Emily  gravely 
and  slowly,  "  when  he  had  said  these  words,  and 
she  awoke,  feeling  some  one  touch  her  hand. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  room,  but  her  rosary 
was  no  longer  in  her  hand — it  was  gone,  and  in 
its  place  there  was  the  passion-flower  which  she 
had  seen  in  her  lover's  hand — and  next  day 
there  came  news  of  his  death  far  away  at  Rio 
Janeiro." 

"  What  a  beautiful  story,"  said  Courtenay 
with  a  smile  ;  "  and  do  you  believe  it,  Emily?" 

"  Believe  it !"  exclaimed  Margarida  and  Sophia. 

"  Of  course  she  does — ^it  is  quite  true.  My 
mother,"  continued  Madame  de  Macedo,  "  saw 
the  passion-flower,  it  never  faded,  and  never 
needed  even  water  to  preserve  it.  The  young 
lady  was  my  father's  niece,  and  when  she 
died,  a  year  after  her  decease  the  flower  was 
placed  in  her  cofiin  at  her  own  earnest  request." 
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^^  And  did  a  miraculous  odour  exhale  from 
it?"  asked  Courtenay  with  a  smile  of  incre- 
dulity, "  and  were  miracles  worked  at  the  lady's 
tomb  ?" 

"  Ah,  you  are  as  unbelieving  as  ever,  I  see," 
said  Madame  de  Macedo  reproachfully.  "  I 
wonder  what  you  Englishmen  would  say  to 
Moses  and  Aaron  if  it  pleased  God  to  send 
them  again  nn  earth." 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  Courtenay  earnestly ;  "  at 
all  events,  if  I  share  the  incredulity  of  my  coun- 
trymen, I  do  fuU  justice  to  the  beauty  of  your 
legend,  and  I  perceive  you  will  teach  my  little 
rosebud  here  to  have  as  much  faith  as  yourself 
in  these  interesting  stories;  perhaps  she  may 
one  day  rival  even  your  powers  of  narration ;" 
and  seating  himself  beside  Emily,  who  had  lain 
down  wearied  with  her  exertion,  he  looked  at 
her  with  much  interest,  and  gently  placed  his 
finger  on  her  wrist. 

"  But  tell  him,"  said  Sophia  timidly,  "  why 
the  lover  left  a  passion-flower  to  console  the 
lady ;  perhaps  he  does  not  know  its  meaning,  or 
what  it  reminds  us  of." 

"  Yes,"  said  Courtenay  gravely,  yet  looking 
kindly  at  the  blushing,  earnest  little  face  that 
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turned  towards  him  with  an  expression  of  dis- 
appointment. "  Yes,  I  do  know  that  the  pas- 
sion-iSower  bears  some  marks  that  resemble  the 
instruments  of  that  death  which  conquered  the 
grave,  and  therefore  reminds  us  of  a  sorrow  sur- 
passing aU  human  grief.  But  all  this  is  too 
interesting  and  too  exciting  for  this  darling 
child,"  he  added,  appealing  to  Mrs.  Howard. 
*'  Shall  I  ring  for  Josefa,  and  carry  off  my  bird 
to  its  nest  ?" 

"  Do  so,  my  dear  Arthur,"  said  Mrs.  Howard, 
who  had  been  sitting  silent,  and  feeling  anxious 
for  some  time  lest  this  visit  might  cost  her  child 
a  restless  night. 

Josefa,  a  faithful  Portuguese  bonnes  obeyed 
the  summons;  and  whilst  she  collected  the 
various  belongings  of  her  young  charge  that  lay 
scattered  on  the  sofa  and  table,  Courtenay 
raised  the  tired  child  in  his  arms,  and  holding 
her  for  a  moment  like  an  infant  to  be  kissed  by 
her  mother  and  her  friends,  he  carried  her  off 
to  her  sleeping  apartment. 

"  Tell  Sefa  to  bring  my  flowers,  Arthur," 
whispered  Emily,  as  he  laid  her  carefully  on  a 
couch,  and  gave  her  a  parting  kiss. 

"  What  will   that  child  be  when  she  is   a 
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woman  ?"  thought  Arthur  as  he  left  her  to 
return  to  the  drawing-room,  and  half  uncon- 
sciously he  repeated  to  himself  the  lines : 

"  A  sensitive  plant  in  a  garden  grew. 
And  the  young  winds  fed  it  with  silver  dew ; 
And  it  opened  its  fan-like  leaves  to  the  light, 
And  closed  them  heneath  the  kisses  of  night." 


VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"In  dreams,  in  study,  and  in  ardent  thought. 
Thus  was  she  reared." 

WORDSWORTH. 


(C 


He  is  complete  in  feature  and  in  mind. 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman." 

SHAKESPEARE. 


Emily  Howard  was  the  only  remaining  child 
of  her  widowed  mother ;  and  her  father^  one  of 
the  British  residents  in  Lisbon,  had  died  of  a 
sudden  and  very  rapid  illness  a  month  before 
the  period  when  our  story  opens.  From  the 
hour  of  her  birth  she  had  been  to  that  father  an 
object  almost  of  idolatry,  and  the  passionate 
sorrow  his  death  had  caused  her,  acting  on  a 
highly  sensitive   frame,   added   to   her  having 
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unnoticed  passed  two  nights  in  his  sick  room, 
had  brought  on  the  severe  attack  of  fever  from 
which  she  was  now  only  slowly  recovering. 

Mr.  Howard  had  not  been  a  very  considerate 
husband,  although  he  possessed  many  noble 
qualities  and  a  warm  heart;  but  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  the  natural  reserve  of  his 
character  had  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that 
his  gentle  wife  learnt  at  last  to  tremble  at  a 
gloom  which  neither  her  charms,  nor  her  love, 
nor  all  the  blessings  of  their  luxurious  home 
could  dispel.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  something 
invisible  had  arisen  between  them,  and  her 
spirits  sank  under  a  trial  of  which  she  could 
hardly  define  the  nature. 

Heavy  sorrows  also  visited  her — three  fine 
boys  were  laid  in  the  grave  in  the  course  of 
eighteen  months,  and  for  two  years  the  house  of 
the  Howards  was  a  childless  one.  During  this 
period  of  affliction  Mr.  Howard  had  often  looked 
with  compassion  on  the  bereaved  mother ;  but 
with  him  depression  only  produced  a  silence 
that  was  almost  stem,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
little  Emily  was  placed  in  his  arms,  that  a  smile 
of  heartfelt  pleasure  again  beamed  on  his  coun- 
tenance, whilst  all  the  love  that  had  been  divided 

c  2 
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amongst  his  sons,  seemed  gradually  concenferated 
on  the  beautiful  little  girl  who  very  early  learnt 
that  nothing  delighted  her  father  more  than  to 
have  her  head  nestUng  on  his  bosom. 

The  daughter  thus  sent,  as  it  seemed,  to  con- 
sole both  parents  for  their  previous  bereave- 
ments, became  through  a  strange  fatality,  a 
source  of  additional  trial  to  Mrs.  Howard,  in 
consequence  of  the  almost  selfish  manner  in 
which  her  husband  appropriated  the  child,  as 
if  bent  on  making  himself  the  exclusive  object 
of  her  affection,  without  consideration  for  the 
mother  who  had  mourned  so  bitterly  over  the 
graves  of  her  beautiful  boys,  and  who  only  asked 
to  share  according  to  her  right,  the  father's  in- 
fluence with  their  now  only  child. 

Mr.  Howard's  idolatrous  affection  for  the 
little  girl  increased  to  a  sort  of  mania  as  she 
advanced  in  years,  and  the  grave  man  imbent 
from  his  usual  seriousness  to  become  her  play- 
fellow as  well  as  her  tutor.  She  passed  many 
hours  daily  in  his  library,  and  at  Cintra,  a  little 
plot  of  ground  was  laid  out  as  her  garden  in 
front  of  this  room,  where,  without  leaving  her 
father's  sight,  she  could  indulge  her  taste  for 
early  flowers,  and  amuse  herself  in  weeding  and 
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digging  when  the  weather  was  not  too  hot  for 
such  an  exertion ;  but  the  greatest  pleasure  the 
child  had  connected  with  this  room,  was  the 
low  seat  and  table  her  father  had  placed  for  her 
in  the  deep  window,  where  she  would  sit  for 
hours,  studying  the  large  volume  of  prints  he 
had  collected,  and  forming  for  herself  long  day- 
dreams, suggested  by  the  various  subjects,  and 
the  many  stories  he  related  to  her  in  connection 
with  them. 

She  was  an  intelligent  child,  with  an  aptitude 
in  learning  that  rendered  her  a  pleasant  scholar, 
and  a  quick  perception  of  all  beauty,  moral  and 
material,  that  made  her  an  interesting  com- 
panion to  a  father  so  fond  and  so  intellectual 
as  Mr.  Howard. 

He  became  ingenious  in  devising  new  sources 
of  pleasure  for  her,  and  often  forgot  the  book  or 
letter  he  had  placed  before  him,  in  order  to  gaze 
on  her  graceful  form  or  speaking  face,  whilst  he 
pictured  to  himself  what  she  would  be  when 
grown  to  womanhood.  His  daughter!  there 
was  such  a  charm  in  the  very  word — ^his  boys 
had  been  taken,  and  deeply  had  he  sorrowed  for 
them;  but  his  daughter  would  more  than 
supply   their  loss,  for  she  should  never  leave 
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him,  even  if  she  married,  his  home  should  still 
be  hers ;  and  she  should  so  learn  to  cling  to  him, 
should  be  so  bound  to  him  by  every  tie  of  filial 
respect  and  affection,  that  not  even  a  husband 
should  have  the  power  to  break  that  double 
bond. 

Such  were  his  dreams — vain  and  selfish  as 
day-dreams  too  often  are,  leading  men  to  waste 
precious  hours  that  might  be  given  to  the  duties 
of  the  present,  in  contemplating  a  future,  that  is 
ever  receding  before  them.  When  it  was  too 
late  to  make  reparation,  Mr.  Howard  felt,  with 
bitter  contrition,  how  selfishly  he  had  acted 
towards  his  wife,  and  how  little  he  had  done  to 
supply  to  her  the  companionship  and  love  her 
confiding,  affectionate  natiire  required.  He 
had  even  occasionally  displayed  a  feeling  of 
jealous  displeasure  when  she  asserted  a  claim  to 
her  child's  society  and  affection,  so  fearful  was 
he  of  not  being  that  child's  first  object;  and 
Mrs.  Howard,  who  looked  with  alarm  on  the 
dangerous  system  of  indulgence  pursued  with  a 
creature  as  sensitive  and  excitable  as  she  was 
attractive,  often  anticipated,  with  a  sad  and 
apprehensive  heart,  the  time  when  her  duty  as  a 
mother  would  call  on  her  to  brave  her  husband's 
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anger,  in  order  to  check  what  was  so  full  of 
peril  to  her  daughter's  happiness. 

But  her  disquietude  proved  as  vain  as  her 
husband's  dreams.  Mr.  Howard  died  before 
Emily's  character  suffered  materially  from  the 
self-indulging  habits  of  irregularity  he  was  fos- 
tering for  his  own  gratification.  His  illness  was 
sudden  and  rapid;  and  bitter  was  the  self- 
reproach  that  seized  on  his  mind,  when  he  felt 
death  approaching.  Unable  to  converse  at  any 
length,  it  was  only  then  by  broken  sentences,  and 
his  looks  of  deep  distress,  that  he  expressed  his 
repentance  of  the  fault  that  had  made  his  wife's 
latter  years  so  joyless,  and  it  was  with  an  eager- 
ness, the  remembrance  of  which  made  her  heart 
ache  for  many  a  long  day,  that  he  entreated  her 
to  forgive  him.  The  child  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  jealousy  between  them,  seemed  now 
only  second  in  his  thoughts;  and  when  she  hung 
over  him  in  tears,  calling  him  by  all  her  accus- 
tomed names  of  childish  endearment,  he  would 
gasp  out  at  intervals :  "  Emily,  my  darling, 
love  your  mother — be  good  and  dutiful  to 
her." 

When  Mrs.  Howard  had  closed  her  husband's 
eyes,  and  thrown  herself  exhausted  on  a  sofa 
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in  her  darkened  dressing-room,  the  recollection 
of  the  many  times  her  spirit  had  i^beUed  against 
him  excited  a  feeling  of  remorse,  and  her 
thoughts  flew  back  to  those  early  days  of  their 
union,  when  no  clouds  had  obscured  her  happi- 
ness ;  but  she  had  long  since  learnt  in  every 
sorrow  to  seek  relief  in  prayer,  and  Heaven  sent 
her,  ere  many  hours  had  elapsed,  an  unlooked- 
for  motive  for  exertion,  which  forced  aU  her 
thoughts  and  feelings  into  a  new  channel. 

Her  child  was  taken  ill,  and  for  several  days 
a  severe  fever  caused  considerable  anxiety  on 
her  account,  and  kept  her  mother  constantly 
by  her  bed-side.  Her  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
her  father  was  so  intense,  as  to  cause  surprise 
in  all  who  witnessed  such  strong  emotion  in 
one  so  young;  and  even  after  her  fever  was 
subdued,  her  spirits  continued  depressed  to  an 
imnatural  degree,  causing  a  new  pang  to  the 
heart  of  her  mother,  who  began  to  fear  she 
never  could  fill  the  ^)lace  of  the  father  so  deeply 
mourned. 

It  seemed  as  if  he  who  had  tried  so  unjustly 
to  engross  all  her  affections,  had  not  only  de- 
fi^uded  her  of  her  rights  during  his  life,  but 
had  carried  away  with  him   to   the  grave   all 
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that  might  have  afforded  her  consolation ;  and 
Mrs.  Howard  longed  in  her  turn  to  be  the  chief 
object  of  her  child's  love,  with  a  craving  that 
made  her  forget,  in  her  plans  for  achieving  this, 
the  danger  she  had  already  dreaded,  of  bringing 
her  up  in  an  ideal  world  of  beauty,  unconscious 
that  a  check  must  be  put,  even  on  the  purest 
tastes. 

Arthur  Courtenay,  whom  we  have  already 
introduced  to  our  readers,  had  been  an  orphan 
since  the  age  of  seven,  and  left  by  his  father  to 
the  guardianship  of  Mr.  Howard,  his  dearest 
friend,  in  whose  house  the  boy  found  a  home, 
that  supplied  to  him  all  the  advantages  and 
pleasures  he  had  lost  in  his  own,  and  in  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Howard  two  friends,  whose  kindness 
never  allowed  him  to  feel  the  real  heaviness  of 
his  bereavement. 

He  repaid  them  for  their  care  with  the  love 
and  respect  of  a  son,  and  to  Mrs.  Howard 
his  thoughtful  tenderness  was  often  a  great 
solace,  pouriiig  balm  into  her  wounded  spirit, 
when  he  was  himself  not  aware  how  much  she 
was  suflfering ;  and  when  she  lost  her  eldest 
boy,  who  was  two  years  younger  than  Arthur, 
the  latter   became   inexpressibly  dear   to   her. 
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from  the  passionate  sorrow  he  seemed  to  feel  at 
the  loss  of  his  compaaion. 

Mr.  Howard's  affection  for  his  ward  was 
also  very  great.  He  was  the  son  of  his  dearest 
friend,  who  had  been  his  beloved  and  chosen 
companion  in  youth,  and  who  had  saved  his  life 
at  the  risk  of  his  own ;  but  the  boy  soon  won  for 
himself  a  degree  of  love  and  respect  from  his 
guardian,  that  increased  as  he  advanced  to  man- 
hood ;  and  Mr.  Howard  found  in  each  succeed- 
ing year,  when  he  returned  from  England  for 
his  summer  holidays,,  that  the  son  was  likely 
to  become  as  attractive  and  as  gifted  as  his 
father  had  been.  In  accordance  with  that 
father's  dying  injunction,  he  had  been  sent  to  a 
school  in  England  when  he  reached  his  ninth 
year :  but  every  summer  was  passed  at  Cintra, 
and  Arthur's  holidays  were  looked  forward  to 
with  pleasure  by  every  member  of  the  house- 
hold. The  faithful  and  attached  servants  of 
the  family  regarded  him  as  a  son  of  the  house, 
and  the  children,  who  were  all  younger  than 
himself,  rejoiced  in  him  as  an  elder  brother,  who 
made  no  use  of  his  seniority,  save  to  devise 
schemes  for  their  amusement. 

Thus  Arthiu*  Courtenay's  boyhood  and  youth 
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were  passed  under  all  the  softening  influence  of 
a  happy  home,  which  asserted  still  its  power 
over  his  heart,  even  during  those  many  months 
of  each  yelr  when  his  school  and  college  duties 
separated  him  from  those  he  loved. 

He  was  twenty-three  when  Mr.  Howard  died, 
and  had  therefore  been  for  two  years  emanci- 
pated from  his  control,  though  he  continued  to 
regard  and  treat  him  as  a  parent. 

Possessed  of  an  independent  fortune,  it  had 
been  his  father's  wish  that  he  should  enter  the 
army,  or  commence  a  diplomatic  career ;  but 
although  he  had  himself  professed  a  preference 
for  the  latter,  as  better  suited  to  his  literary 
tastes  and  his  talent  for  languages,  he  had 
allowed  two  years  to  pass,  after  leaving  the 
University,  without  even  making  an  attempt  to 
enter  the  profession  he  had  voluntarily  selected, 
and  which  now,  compared  with  the  enjoyments 
of  a  young  man  of  wealth,  seemed  a  sad  life  of 
drudgery.  His  guardian  urged  him  seriously 
not  to  yield  to  the  temptations  of  a  life  without 
a  distinct  object  or  occupation ;  but  Arthur  was 
drinking  deeply  of  the  pleasures  that  the  best 
society  in  England  presents  to  a  rich  and  well- 
born youth,  attractive  in  person,  and  cultivated 
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in  mind ;  and  Mr.  Howard  died  without  having 
had  power  to  induce  him  to  follow  his 
counsel. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Coilrtenay  had 
allowed  the  summer  to  pass  without  paying  a 
visit  to  his  much-loved  Cintra  home.  "^  To 
console  his  friends  for  this,  he  had  promised  to 
join  them  in  Lisbon  at  Christmas;  but  Christ- 
mas came,  and  found  Arthur  forming  one  of  a 
gay  party  assembled  in  a  hospitable  country 
mansion  in  England ;  and  the  winter  passed, 
and  the  spring  commenced,  and  Coiutenay 
resolved  that  ere  the  summer  was  over, 
he  would  visit  his  guardian,  and  discuss 
with  him,  vivd  voce,  his  projects  for  the 
future. 

But  his  guardian  did  not  witness  the  beauty 
of  that  summer  on  earth,  and  the  letter  that 
informed  Courtenay  of  his  short  illness  and 
death,  gave  him  the  first  sensation  of  keen 
remorse  he  had  ever  experienced. 

He  was  dead!  he  who  had  supplied  his 
father's  place,  who  had  made  his  childhood 
happy,  and  watched  over  his  welfare  as  if  he 
had  been  his  son ;  and  the  return  he  had  made 
was  to  neglect  his  advice,  and  give  an  appear- 
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ance,  by  all  the  late  acts  of  his  life,  of  being  in- 
different to  his  society. 

Arthur  Courtenay  had  felt  much  irritation 
the  last  time  he  was  with  Mr.  Howard,  because 
of  his  coldness  to  his  wife,  and  her  evident 
depression ;  but  now  that  he  could  see  him 
no  more,  he  only  remembered  the  man  his 
father  had  loved,  and  who  had  tenderly  and 
conscientiously  discharged  towards  himself  all 
that  father's  duties,  and  he  shed  tears  of  regret 
as  he  felt  that  he  could  never  more  in  this  world 
prove  his  affection  or  his  gratitude.  All  that 
he  could  do  was,  to  fly  to  the  mourning  widow, 
and  offer  her  whatever  consolation  his  presence 
could  afford,  and  he  sailed  for  Lisbon  by  the  first 
packet,  after  the  intelligence  reached  him  of 
Mr.  Howard's  death,  but  knew  nothing  of 
Emily's  illness,  until  he  was  actually  in  her 
mother's  house. 
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rich  or  poor,  whilst  there  is  such  a  charming 
union  of  retirement  and  society  that  neither  is 
ever  felt  to  be  oppressive,  because  the  other  is 
at  haiid  if  wanted. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Emily  that  it  was  to  this 
cheerful  retreat  her  niother  carried  her.  Every 
resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  every  peasant 
between  Cintra  and  CoUares  knew  the  little 
English  girl,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  for 
years  of  greeting  her  in  her  walks  and  rides 
with  those  cordial  salutations  and  graceful  com- 
pliments in  which  the  Portuguese  excel;  and 
now,  when  she  appeared  once  more  amongst 
them  in  her  deep  mourning  dress,  with  traces 
of  illness  on  the  yoxmg  fair  face,  and  the  laughing 
glance  gone  from  the  dark  blue  eye,  the  softened 
tone  and  the  look  of  increased  respect  were, 
with  true  national  tact,  combined  with  words  of 
encouraging  cheerfulness  and  many  kind  atten- 
tions. 

The  sight  of  her  smart  little  donkey  coming 
along  the  road  was  often  the  signal  for  the 
rapid  gathering  of  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  some- 
times of  a  few  strawberries  or  some  other  fruit, 
which  were  grateftdly  accepted  by  Emily,  and 
placed  in  the  little  basket  that  hung  over  her 
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arm,  with  as  much  pleasure  as  if  her  garden  at 
home  were  not  stocked  with  an  abundance  of 
the  finest  fruits  and  flowers ;  whilst  many  in- 
quiries were  made  for  the  "  poor  mamma,"  whose 
name  had  never  been  pronounced  but  with  de- 
ference by  high  and  low,  during  a  residence  of 
twenty  years  in  the  coimtry. 

The  beautiful  scenery  enlivened  by  the  move- 
ment of  village  life,  and  the  long  rides  across 
the  hills  on  one  side  and  to  the  sea-shore  on  the 
other,  speedily  restored  our  heroine  to  health 
and  spirits,  though  an  unusual  quietness  reigned 
in  her  house,  and  her  childish  gaiety  was  often 
checked  by  the  sight  of  her  mother's  tears. 

All  that  wealth  could  do,  all  that  taste,  in- 
spired by  love,  could  devise,  was  brought  into 
requisition  to  minister  to  the  child's  enjoyment. 
The  beautiful  little  apartment  that  had  been  Mrs. 
Howard's  boudoir,  was  converted  into  Emily's 
bedroom,  that  even  when  sleeping  she  might  be 
near  her  mother.  The  drawing-room,  which 
now  became  their  common  sitting-room  (for  the 
library  was  instinctively  avoided  by  both)  looked 
out  on  one  of  the  loveliest  views  in  Cintra,  and 
a  flight  of  steps  from  the  verandah  led  into  a 
garden  that,  with  all .  the  peculiar  features  of  a 
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Portuguese   quinia,*  showed  visible   signs  of 
having  been  for  many  years  in  English  bands. 

There  were  the  vine-covered  jpamra«,t  the 
stiff  rows  of  box,  the  bushes  of  alecrin,  or  rose- 
mary,  cut  into  fantastic  shapes,  the  straight 
walks  bordered  with  orange-trees,  the  trim 
hedges  of  roses,  the  antique  vases  filled  with 
annuals,  the  fountains  surroimded  by  stone 
seats,  and  then  here  and  th^re  a  charming  little 
wilderness,  looking  as  if  it  had  been  forgotten, 
when  all  the  rest  was  so  carefully  measured, 
the  ground  covered  with  wild  strawberries  and 
periwinkles,  and  overhead  a  dense  canopy  of 
cork  and  chestnut  trees,  the  oak  and  the  stately 
pine. 

Such  are  most  of  the  gardens  in  Portugal, 
varying  only  in  size,  or  in  the  character  of  the 
scenery,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  ground; 
abounding  more  in  hedges  of  box  or  laurel  where 
the  latter  is  flat,  and  cut  into  terraces  when 
situated  entirely  or  partly  on  a  slope.  In  Mrs. 
Howard's,  there  was  added  to  the  rich  vegeta- 

*  vaia. 

t  Walks,  aloug  the  sides  of  which  are  planted  vines, 
supported  by  stone  columns,  and  then  trained  across 
the  top  by  horitontal  bars  of  wood. 
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tion  produced  by  the  climate,  all  the  cultivation 
of  English  gardening.  Her  borders  and  flower- 
be(b  were  almost  dazzling  to  the  eye,  with  their 
successions  of  bright  blossoms;  and  a  certain 
shady  bank  that  had  been  sown  with  English 
grass,  and  ^  carefully  irrigated  through  the 
sunmier,  and  mown  with  an  English  scythe, 
was  considered  a  triumph  of  art  by  every 
one  in  the  neighboarhood,  who  had  never 
chanced  to  see  anything  finer  in  the  shape 
of  a  garden,  than  that  of  the  royal  palace  at 
Ramalhao. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  were  expe- 
rienced florists,  and  whilst  with  excellent  taste 
they  had  preserved  within  their  grounds,  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  native  quintas,  they 
had  successfiilly  trained  their  gardener  to  adopt 
enough  of  English  science,  to  give  their  garden 
as  much  of  a  foreign  air  to  a  Portuguese,  as 
its  terraces,  fountains,  and  vine-covered  walks 
had  for  an  English  eye. 

It  was  indeed  a  paradise,  and  it  was  there  in 
a  lovely  arbour,  composed  of  myrtle,  jasmine, 
and  climbing  roses,  in  front  of  which  was  a 
murmuring  fountain,  and  on  one  side  an  aviary 
of  singing  birds^  that  the  young  Emily  passed 
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her  mornings  with  her  mother,  during  the  first 
summer  after  her  father's  death. 

The  presence  of  Arthur  Courtenay  added  as 
greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  little  girl,  as  it 
did  to  that  of  her  mother.  Without  him,  their 
(irst  month  of  seclusion  at  Cintra  might  have 
pressed  too  heavily  on  the  spirit  of  the  child, 
{US  it  was  not  yet  the  season  when  the  Lisbon 
world  seek  that  cool  retreat;  and  the  only 
friend  they  found  on  their  arrival  established 
for  the  summer,  was  Madame  de  Macedo,  who 
possessed  a  beautiful  cottage  dose  to  Mrs. 
Howard's  quinta,  and  who  had  persuaded  an 
old  relation  to  leave  the  bustle  and  glare  of 
Lisbon  to  accompany  her  to  the  country. 

Margarida  de  Macedo,  though  only  six-and- 
twenty,  was  the  widow  of  one  of  Don  Pedro's 
officers,  who  had  fallen  at  the  siege  of  Oporto, 
and  her  delicate  health  and  subdued  spirits 
made  her,  in  spite  of  her  enthusiastic  attach- 
ment to  the  Howards,  anything  but  an  enliven- 
ing companion  for  the  too  imaginative  child,  on 
whom  the  first  breath  of  sorrow  had  already 
made  so  deep  an  impression;  so  that  Mrs. 
Howard  was  glad  to  see  Arthur  filling  the  place 
of  play-fellow  to  his  adopted  sister,  during  those 
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weeks  that  preceded  the  arrival  of  her  young 
companions,  Sophia  and  Christina  de  Vas- 
concellos,  often  drawing  her  away  from  her 
low  seat  near  Margarida,  when  she  was  coaxing 
the  latter  to  relate  some  of  those  family  legends 
or  histories  of  saints,  of  which  Emily  never 
wearied,  and  engaging  her  in  some  game  better 
suited  to  her  years. 

It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  handsome, 
highly-gifted  Coiu-tenay,  whose  mental  acquire- 
ments had  won  him  as  much  popularity  in 
society  as  his  proficiency  in  all  manly  sports  and 
exercises  had  gained  renown  for  him  at  Eton 
and  Cambridge,  ever  ready  to  unbend,  and 
place  himself  on  a  level  with  that  little  girl,  and 
wearying  no  more  of  the  secluded  life  Mrs. 
Howard's  recent  \ridowhood  imposed  on  them, 
than  if  he  had  not  so  lately  been  a  courted, 
favoured  member  of  the  most  brilliant  circle  in 
London. 

In  truth,  he  all  but  idolised  the  captivating 
child,  and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he 
became  to  her  ardent  imagination  a  being  of  a 
higher  order  than  any  she  had  ever-  seen  or 
heard  of. 
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"  Mr.  Courtenay  is  not  your  brother,  is  he  ?" 
asked  Sophia  de  Vasconcellos  one  day,  when 
she  and  her  sister  were  passing  the  morn- 
ing with  Emily  in  the  Pombal  Quinta.  "  Are 
you  not  sorry,"  she  continued  without  wait- 
ing for  an  answer,  "that  he  is  not  your  own 
brother  ?" 

Arthur  had  been  amusing  himself  with  the 
children  a  few  minutes  before  this  question  was 
asked,  and  was  now  seated  reading  under  a 
tree  at  a  little  distance  from  them.  Emily 
was  holding  a  piece  of  bread  to  make  h^ 
little  dog  Linda  jump  to  catch  it;  but  her 
hand  suddenly  dropped  as  Sophia  spoke,  and 
turning  towards  her  with  a  look  of  childish 
annoyance  and  surprise,  she  exclaimed  : 

''  tie  is  uff  brother,  and  I  am  his  only  sister 
— he  has  often  told  me  so." 

"  But  your  mamma  is  not  his,"  persisted 
Sophia ;  "  he  never  speaks  of  her  as  his  mother ; 
he  will  not  always  remain  with  you  as  our  bro- 
ther Carlos  will  do  with  us." 

"  He  has  no  other  home,"  said  Emily  sadly, 
and  looking  now  with  a  troubled  expression  at 
Arthur,  who  was  unconscious  of  the  interest  he 
was  exciting. 
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*'  But  when  he  marries,"  said  Sophia,  "  he 

'^^y  S^  ^^  ^^  ^^^y  ^^^  another  country.  I 
heard  papa  say  this  morning,  that  no  doubt 
he  would  many  the  next  time  he  went  to 
England," 

"  And  our  brother,"  said  the  little  Christina, 
who  was  only  nine  years  of  age,  "  even  when  he 
marries  will  stfll  be  with  us  in  Lisbon,  because 
he  is  our  real  brother,  and  wiU  five  in  papa's 
house." 

"  When  he  marries !"  repeated  Emily.  **  Why 
must  Arthur  marry  ?" 

''  Oh,  everybody  marries !"  exclaimed  Chris- 
tina :  ^'  excq)t  a  few  who  are  very  ugly  and 
disagreeable." 

"  No,  not  everybody,"  said  Emily.  "  There 
is  the  nice  old  Conde  de  Menezes,  whom  every 
one  likes  so  much,  and  who  was  so  handsome 
when  he  was  young.  Your  mamma  said  yester- 
day, that  Arthur  reminded  her  of  what  the 
Conde  was,  although  he  was  much  older  than 
Arthur  when  she  first  knew  him." 

"  But  the  reason  he  never  married,"  said 
Sophia, ''  was,  that  he  loved  a  lady  who  insisted 
on  being  a  nun.  Mamma  says  he  saw  her  take 
the  veil,  and  for  three  years  afterwards  he  shut 
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himself  up  in  his  old  house  near  Coimbra,  and 
saw  no  one.  You  would  not  like  Mr.  Courte- 
nay  to  be  so  unhappy  as  that — ^would  you  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Emily,  struggling  to  keep  down 
her  tears ;  "  but  he  might  marry  a  Portuguese 
lady  who  did  not  wish  to  be  a  nun,  and*  live 
always  here." 

"  No  Portuguese  lady  would  marry  a  Pro- 
testant Englishman,"  said  Sophia,  with  an 
unconscious  flash  of  pride  in  her  dark  eyes. 

"  Oh,  Sophia,  you  are  making  her  cry," 
exclaimed  Christina,  throwing  her  arms  round 
Emily,  down  whose  cheeks  the  tears  were  now 
flowing  rapidly.  "  Don't  cry,  Emily,  if  Mr. 
Courtenay  loves  you  as  Carlos  loves  us,  he  will 
never  leave  you." 

"  And  perhaps,"  whispered  Sophia,  .as  she 
kissed  her  weeping  companion,  "perhaps  he 
may  become  a  good  Catholic  and  marry  a 
Portuguese  lady,  so  don't  cry,  my  dear  Emily, 
pray  don't !" 

At  this  moment  the  sweet  tones  of  a  boy's 
voice  were  heard  gaily  singing — 

*'  As  margens  do  Mondego ;" 

and  the  young  trio  started,  and  looking  round 
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saw  a  handsome  youth,  apparently  about  fifteen, 
coming  towards  them  along  a  thickly-wooded 
path. 

The  moment  they  perceived  him,  he  waved 
his  hand,  and  hurrying  his  pace,  Sophia  had 
only  time  to  exclaim,  "  It  is  Carlos  !"  when  he 
was  close  to  the  little  group.  Holding  out  his 
hand  to  Emily,  he  saw  that  she  had  still  tears 
glittering  in  her  long  eyelashes,  and  the  gaiety  of 
his  manner  instantly  fled,  whilst  with  all  the 
respect  that  even  children  are  taught  to  show 
each  other  in  Portugal,  he  said  to  his  sisters : 

"  Has  anything  happened  to  distress  Miss 
Howard  ?" 

"  I  told  her  that  Mr.  Courtenay  was  not  her 
real  brother,"  said  Sophia,  looking  anxiously  at 
the  face  of  the  boy,  as  if  fearing  she  had  com- 
mitted an  indiscretion. 

"  And  that  he  might  marry  and  go  away  to 
England,"  added  Christina. 

"  And  why  did  you  tell  her  all  this  ?"  asked 
Carlos  gravely,  as  he  fixed  his  large  black  eyes 
with  a  look  of  interest  on  his  sister's  beautiful 
little  companion ;  "  did  you  wish  to  make  her 
unhappy,  now  that  Mr.  Courtenay  is  just  re- 
turned after  so  long  an  absence  ?" 
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^  Oh  no,  Carlos,"  said  Sophia  eageriy,  '^  I 
did  not  think — at  all — I  fear — only  I  fdt  so 
glad  yoQ  weie  leallj  my  brother,  and  would 
never  leave  home  as  Mr.  Comtenay  does." 

^  And  you  therefore  ramnded  your  fiiend 
that  she  had  no  brother,"  said  the  youth, 
00  reproadifully  that  teais  now  filled  Sofdua's 

^  Oh !  it  was  my  fiuih,"  exdaimed  Emify, 
potting  her  fitde  hand  fiuniliariiy  cm  the  arm 
of  the  bov,  in  whose  looks  and  mMinpr  there 
fias  a  singular  mixture  of  defanence  with  the 
prottcdi^  air  he  assumed  towards  her.  **  I  was 
ifjfj^!^  to  fed  so  Sony ;  but  I  had  never  though 
r^f  tL  befcfe — no  ciie  had  to!d  me."* 

Teais  again  cik^^  her  words,  and  fateakii^ 
^mdioilT  away  from  her  compmions^  she  ran 
t>  u^  spot  where  Courteoty  was  kaning  against 
ai  tree  wiih  hb  eyes  fised  c«i  his  book,  and 
seated  faerse^  by  his  side,  wtikl  Cados  de 
V^oGoodlkis;  raised  aner  her  for  a  few  seconds, 
^';;rT^Ti:ing  m  a  lew  tcse  the  w\«ds  ''linda  e 
iWtfaik  dcv-s"^  aDd  tb^n  dnew  hk  sislieR  awaj 
«:  A  scoDt  sest,  thit  fr:^rt^ai  £^m  the  wall 
x  izx:  ri^^^a.  acd  OT^frkoksi  ibe  piix^irfpal  road 
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Emily  had  clasped  both  her  hands  round 
Courtenay's  arm,  as  she  seated  herself  beside 
him,  and  startled  thus  from  the  study  that  had 
^gaged  him,  he .  looked  fondly  down  into  her 
fiice. 

"Tears!  tears!"  he  exclaimed,  "what  has 
happened  to  my  rosebud — ^what  is  the  matter  ?" 

Emily  now  relieved  her  full  heart  by  a  shower 
of  tears,  and  hiding  her  face  on  Arthur's 
shoulder,  sobbed  for  a  few  moments  undis- 
turbed. 

"  And  now,  darling,  what  is  it  ?"  asked 
Courtenay,  raising  her  head  witii  a  gentle  force. 
"  Study  you  have  not  had  a  quarrel  with  your 
Kttfe  friends/' 

''  Oh,  no ;  we  never  quarrd,"  said  Emily  half 
smiling  at  the  idea ;  "  but  oh,  tell  me,  Arthur, 
are  you  not  my  brother — ^my  real  brother  ?" 

"Your  brother  in  fondest  love,  sweetest," 
said  Courtenay  somewhat  surprised* 

"  But  not  in  reality,"  said  Emily  sadly.  "  Ah, 
then,  it  is  true  what  Sophia  said,  and  you  may 
leave  us  and  belong  to  some  one  else : — oh,  how 
I  wish  you  were  my  real  brother." 

"Many  brothers  are  obliged  to  leave  their 
sisters,"  said  Courtenay ;  "  but  no  brother  loves 
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his  sister  more  than  I  do  mine/'  and  he  kissed 
the  white  forehead  of  the  loving  child.  "  When 
I  lost  my  parents  Heaven  sent  me  yours  to  fill 
their  places,  and  when  your  father  took  me  to 
your  cradle  when  you  were  only  half  a  day  old, 
he  said,  '  Here  is  a  little  sister  for  you,  Arthur ; 
you  must  take  great  care  of  her,  if  she  is  ever 
left  without  a  father,'  and  are  you  now  going 
to  tell  me  that  I  am  not  your  brother  my  pre- 
cious one  —  is  not  that  unkind  of  my  ros^ 
bud  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  said  Emily,  "  it  was  only  that 
Sophia  seemed  to  think  Carlos  so  much  more  to 
her  than  you  were  to  me;  but  I  shall  never 
think  this  again.  Will  you  tell  Sophia,"  she 
added  with  an  infantine  simplicity  of  manner, 
"  that  you  can  be  my  brother,  though  you  are 
not  mamma's  son  ?" 

"  Come  then,  and  let  us  tell  her  now,"  said 
Courtenay,  laughing  as  he  rose  ;  "  see,  they  are 
beckoning  to  us — to  whom  can  they  be  speak- 
ing under  the  wall  ?" 

They  found  Carlos  and  his  sister  holding  a 
lively  conference  with  the  two  queijada*  girls  of 
Cintra,  as    to   the   possibiUty  of  hoisting  the 

*  Cheesecake. 
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cheesecake-basket  in  safety  within  reach  of  the 
little  purchasers. 

"  Come,  Enuly/'  cried  Sophia,  "  help  us  with 
your  handkerchief ;  we  have  knotted  ours  tc^e- 
ther,  but  they  are  still  too  short,  and  we  have 
such  a  longing  for  a  queijada." 

"  My  handkerchief  will  scarcely  help  you," 
said  Emily,  "  it  is  so  small ;  but  Sefiai  has  a  long 
string  in  her  work-basket,  I  know." 

And  forgetting  alike  her  tears  and  what  had 
caused  them,  she  ran  to  a  seat  at  a  little 
distance,  where  sat  the  '*  faithful  Josefa,"  as 
Courtenay  called  her,  so  placed,  that  she  could 
cast  an  occasional  glance  at  her  young  charges, 
and  keep  at  the  same  time  a  watch  on  the  road 
below  the  quinta,  so  that  not  a  human  being 
passed  to  or  from  the  village,  or  entered  or 
came  out  of  Madame  Belem's  hotel,  without 
her  having  a  short  speculation  as  to  their  pro- 
ceedings, whilst  she  held  in  her  hand  the  eternal 
half-knitted  stocking,  of  which  a  Portuguese 
female  never  seems  to  weary,  from  the  hour 
when  she  is  first  taught  to  cast  so  many 
stitches  on  her  needle,  to  the  hour  of  her  death. 

"  Minha  Sefinha,"  exclaimed  Emily,  coax- 
ingly ;  "  give  me  a  piece  of  string,  or  some  of 
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*'  Ah,  well,  it  is  dear,  you  have  no  vocation 
for  the  convent,"  said  Carlos ;  "  perhaps  you  do 
not  think  the  hahit  would  be  so  becoming,  as 
that  pretty  head  dress  and  graceful  doak."  And 
he  again  threw  so  much  admiration  into  his 
eyes  as  he  looked  at  the  young  peasant,  who 
wore  over  her  black  shining  hair  the  usual 
white  muslin  handkerchief,  tied  coquettishly 
beneath  the  chin,  and  the  little  brown  doak 
that  hardly  reaches  bdow  the  waist,  hanging  so 
loosely  open  in  front  as  to  display  whatever 
grace  or  beauty  there  may  be  in  the  form,  that 
Josefa,  could  she  have  seen^him  at  that  moment, 
must  have  had  her  convictions  strengthened  as 
to  the  danger  the  queijada  girls  were  exposed  to 
of  being  spoilt,  and  even  Courtenay  thought  it 
might  be  discreet  to  dismiss  them. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  smiling  good  humouredly 
as  he  touched  the  youth  on  the  arm,  "  we  must 
lower  this  basket  again,  and  allow  these  fair 
d«nsels  to  proceed  on  their  way.  How  much 
are  we  to  pay,"  he  added  archly,  '"  for  those 
sweet  smiles,  and  the  glances  of  those  '  lindos 
olhos  r " 

"  We  have  never  reckoned  their  price,"  said 
the  elder  sister,  with  Portuguese  readiness. 
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"  Because  they  are  priceless/'  added  Carlos  ; 
and  as  the  two  peasants,  ¥^th  pleased  smfles 
and  graceful  gestures,  pronounced  their  parting 
salutation  and  turned  away,  he  commenced  the 
second  stanza  of  the  fiivourite  Lisbon  modinha, 
the  *Saloya,' 


€€ 


Eu  sou  amada  de  hum  grande/' 


And  then,  catching  his  sister  Sophia  round  the 
waist,  he  said : 

"  What  a  charming  Saloya  you  would  make, 
Sophia !" 

'*  A  Saloya !"  said  Sophia,  scornfully,  "  I 
would  rather  be  a  duchess." 

"  And  so  you  shall,"  said  her  brother,  laugh- 
ing, "  if  we  can  find  a  handsome  young  duke  in 
five  or  six  years.  But  are  you  certain  you  would 
tiien  be  happy,  my  little  beauty  ?" 

"  There  are  a  great  many  unhappy  duchesses, 
I  dare  say,"  interrupted  Emily.  "  There  is 
Margarida  de  Macedo's  mother,  how  sad  she 
looks;  and  Margarida  always  says  she  never 
knew  her  mother  more  cheerful   than   she  is 


now." 


"  That  was  because  she  had  a  bad  husband, 
who  was  cruel  to  her,"  said  Sophia. 

VOL.    I.  E 


rr, 


^  Erto  Xarganda  l^x/ks  bapper  than  her 
u^Ai^^r  fi&kl  Eimlv,  ^so  it  k  not  ahravs  a 
\i^Y^  tfiifg  to  be  a  duchess,"' 

^'TL^i  wriat  would  joa  nidi  to  be.  Miss 
H</vrard  ?^  asked  Carlos,  who  alwajs  unom- 
vaouitly  siddressed  her  with  a  de&reotial  gal- 
laritrv  of  manner  not  oommonlv  assumed 
towards  a  child,  and  who  scarody  undeistood 
that  it  was  the  spell  of  her  beauty  that  tuned 
\m  ViAcef  and  made  his  heart  beat  with  a  desire 
to  please  her. 

^'  YeSy  my  darling,"  said  Courtenay,  placing 
her  on  the  wall,  and  sli^tly  bending  back  her 
head  to  look  into  her  eyes,  '^  tell  us  what  you 
would  like  to  be.  If  I  were  a  powerful  fedry 
what  would  you  ask  of  me  ?" 

The  innocent  eyes  were  raised  to  his,  and 
the  rosy  lips  were  parted  for  a  few  seconds 
before  she  answered ;  then  hiding  her  face  on 
his  arm  with  childish  shyness,  she  murmured : 
"  I  would  ask  the  fairy  to  leave  you  always  with 
mamma  and  me." 

"  Sweet  one !"  said  Courtenay,  pressing  her 
to  his  heart,  "thou  shalt  be  the  Queen  of 
Hearts,  and  love  shall  make  thee  richer  than 
precious  stones  or  ducal  coronets  can  do." 
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"  But  I  like  to  be  loved  also,"  said  Sophia, 
who,  though  only  a  few  months  older  than 
Emily,  was  already  far  less  childish  than  her 
friend,  and  felt  a  pang  of  jealousy  at  witnessing 
the  admiration  of  both  Courtenay  and  her 
brother,  for  one  whose  simplicity  appeared  to 
her  a  mark  of  ignorance.  *'  Cailos,"  she  added, 
seizing  her  brother's  hand,  ''shall  I  not  also 
have  people  to  love  me?  Why  must  Emily 
have  more  love  than  I  ?" 

**  Because  perhaps  she  values  it  more  than 
you  do,"  said  her  brother  gravely.  "She 
would  be  happy  with  those  she  loves,  even  in  a 
poor  cottage." 

"  And  so  would  I — ^so  would  I !"  exclaimed 
Sophia.  "  And  so  would  Christina-^would  you 
not,  Christina  ?"  she  said,  drawing  her  sister 
nearer  her.  "  Oh !  Carlos,  do  you  love  Emily 
better  than  us !"  and  tears  started  to  her  eyes. 

Carlos  bent  down  and  kissed  her  tenderly, 
but  he  said  nothing ;  and  at  this  moment  Josefa 
came  to  announce  the  approaching  dinner-hour, 
and  to  take  the  children  home. 

But  that  morning  had  produced  an  impres- 
sion on  three  of  the  youthful  party  that  did  not 
soon  pass  away,  though  not  one  of  them  could 

E  2 
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have  defined  the  vague  presentiment  that  occa- 
sionally checked  their  gaiety,  when  a  trifling 
word  or  incident  recaUed  that  conversation  in 
the  Pombal  Gardens.  With  Emily  it  was 
only  the  dread  of  a  childish  heart,  lest  the  bro- 
ther, who  had  made  himself  so  dear  to  her  as 
a  playfellow,  might  some  day  choose  another 
home ;  but  with  Carlos  and  Sophia,  the  well- 
known  customs  of  their  coimtry  had  given  them 
already  views  of  life  too  serious  for  their  years, 
and  a  shadowy  future  would  sometimes  cloud  a 
path  that  looked  all  sunshine. 

A  few  days  after  this  meeting  in  the  garden, 
Emily  overheard  a  conversation  between  her 
mother  and  Arthur  that  seemed  to  confirm 
Sophia's  words,  and  threatened  to  realise  all  her 
own  fears. 

They  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  presence 
of  the  child,  who  was  seated  behind  a  large 
stand  of  flowers,  and  some  remark  of  Arthur's 
relative  to  the  coming  winter  in  Lisbon,  had  led 
Mrs.  Howard  to  ask  him  if  he  had  yet  come 
to  any  decision  as  to  his  future  career.  Dearly 
as  she  loved  him,  she  felt  daily  more  and  more 
that  she  must  not  encourage   him   to   dream 
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away  his  life  in  a  home  where  he  had  no  higher 
duty  than  that  of  watching  over  the  comfort 
and  enjoyment  of  herself  and  her  little 
gui;  and  she  could  reconcile  herself  to 
part  with  him,  valuable  as  his  companionship 
and  protection  now  were,  if  only  she  might 
thereby  see  him  enter  on  some  line  of  usefulness 
suited  to  his  talents  and  his  position. 

But  rich  as  he  was  in  many  attractions,  and 
many  noble  qualities,  Arthur  Courtenay  was 
not  faultless ;  and  Mrs.  Howard,  who  loved  him 
as  a  tender  mother,  had  long  seen  the  weak 
point  of  his  character.  With  the  highest  appre- 
ciation of  honour  in  others,  and  constantly 
acting  from  the  impulse  of  the  best  feelings  of 
our  nature,  he  had  yet  no  nding  principle  by 
which  to  test  his  actions  and  opinions,  whilst 
his  keen  enjoyment  of  all  the  elegancies  and 
refinements  of  life,  had  so  far  enervated  his 
mind,  that  he  seemed  to  have  hardly  the  power 
within  himself  of  resisting  the  allurement  of 
any  present  pleasure,  though  some  strong  eicter- 
nal  influence  would  instantly  rouse  him  into 
exertion,  and  force  him  into  a  degree  of  per- 
severing energy,  until  some  new  temptation 
arose  before  him. 
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The  variety  of  his  pursuits  made  it  easy  for 
him  to  accommodate  himself  to  any  society ;  his 
heart,  too,  was  so  warm  and  honest,  and  his 
temper  so  unselfish  as  to  all  the  minor  details 
of  life,  that  he  inspired  as  much  regard  as 
admiration  in  all  who  knew  him  intimately. 

But  to  what  was  all  this  to  lead  ?  This  was 
a  question  often  repeated  to  herself  by  Mrs. 
Howard,  as  she  watched  the  development  of  her 
young  favourite's  mind ;  and  she  had  even  some- 
times said,  "  Had  he  been  poor  and  forced  to 
work  his  way  in  the  world,  he  would  have  taken 
a  higher  ground."  But  Courtenay  was  far 
from  poor,  and  yet,  unfortunately,  from  the  fact 
of  his  father,  who  was  a  younger  son,  having 
been  left  by  a  distant  relative  a  large  fortime 
without  lands,  he  had  not  even  the  duties  of  a 
landlord  to  remind  him  that  he  had  any  respon- 
sibilities incident  to  his  position  in  the  world, 
in  common  with  every  human  being  who  fills  a 
place  in  any  circle,  however  poor  or  however 
limited. 

To  float  down  the  stream  of  pleasure  imtil 
old  age  should  cast  him  exhausted  on  its  bank, 
seemed  the  most  probable  fate  for  one  so  fitted 
to  enliven  the  voyage,  so  fascinating   himself 
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and  so  easily  fascinated  by  others,  unless — ^and 
Mrs.  Howard  sighed  as  she  thought  of  the 
alternative — unless  Heaven  arrested  him  ere  it 
was  too  late  to  return,  by  the  cutting  blasts 
of  disappointment,  or  the  rude  storms  of 
affliction. 

Mrs.  Howard  had  already  more  than  once 
conversed  with  him  on  this  subject,  repeating  to 
him  all  her  husband  had  said  of  his  own  hopes 
and  wishes  for  his  ward ;  and  now  again  she 
endeavoured  to  impress  on  him  that  it  was  the 
bounden  duty  of  a  man  on  whom  Heaven  had 
bestowed  wealth  and  intelligence,  to  adopt  some 
distinct  mode  of  life  by  which  he  might  be 
useful  to  his  fellow-creatures. 

"  Believe  me,  dearest  Arthur,"  urged  his 
anxious  fnend,  after  a  long  discussion,  "a 
man  who  does  not  do  this  is  nothing 
but  a  cumberer  of  the  earth — a  talent  has 
been  given  him,  and  he  hides  it  in  a  nap- 
kin." 

"  But  what  would  you  have  me  to  do  ?" 
asked  Courtenay  eagerly,  endeavouring  to  con- 
ceal a  slight  tone  of  mortification.  "  Do  you 
number  amongst  the  noble  pursuits  of  this 
life,  the  occupation  of  an  unpaid  attache,  the 
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intercourse  with  a  most  polished  society,  wiU 
probably  find  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
his  reluctance  to  leave  that  very  home  which 
other  attractions  in  England  had  made  him  so 
long  neglect. 

His  position  in  Lisbon  was  such  as  to  make 
him  the  envy  of  most  of  his  young  associates ; 
rich,  handsome  and  agreeable,  he  was  welcomed 
as  an  addition  in  the  most  exclusive  circles ; 
his  polished  manner  and  noble  air  won  him  the 
favour  of  the  most  courtly  of  the  Portuguese 
nobility;  his  amiable  temper  secured  for  him 
the  smiles  of  the  fairest  damsels ;  his  well- 
stored  mind  made  him  be  looked  on  as  an 
acquisition  to  society  by  every  man  of  letters 
in  Lisbon ;  and  hardly  an  Englishman,  or 
foreigner  of  family  or  note,  visited  the  Penin- 
sula without  bringing  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  Courtenay  from  some  friend  in  England. 

To  crown  all  these  agremens  so  alluring 
to  a  man  of  three-and-twenty,  Courtenay  had 
now  leisure  to  pursue  exactly  the  sort  of 
desultory  study  that  pleased  him  best,  and 
which,  without  fetiguing  his  mind,  still  served 
to  keep  quiet  a  conscience  that  might  have 
reproved  him  for  a  life  of  utter  idleness. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  A  dirge  is  rising  on  the  mountain  air." 

MRS.    HEMANS. 

The  summer  was  one  of  even  unusual 
brightness,  and  nature  seemed  to  smfle  on  the 
land  enjoying  now  a  deceitful  repose  after  a 
civil  war  that  had  brought  death  into  its  hap- 
piest circles^  and  cut  asunder  the  closest  ties. 
Numbers  had  been  exiled  from  their  country ; 
ruin  had  fieJlen  on  many  a  noble  family ;  £unine, 
pestilence,  and  war  had  desolated  the  heroic 
city,  the  possession  of  which  was  so  long  con- 
tested by  the  two  royal  brothers  struggling  for 
the  crown  of  their  father ;  and  not  a  few  whose 
loyal  hearts  had  bled  at  that  spirit-saddening 
conflict,  and  whose  proud  names  had  long  since 
adorned  the  pages  of  history,  had  voluntarily 
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retired  from  a  Court  they  would  not  grace, 
whilst  he  whom  they  considered  as  their  legiti- 
mate Sovereign  was  wandering  far  away,  de- 
feated and  deposed. 

The  war  was  over,  but  the  hearts  of  the 
people  were  not  at  rest :  none  were  really  satis- 
fied. The  aristocrats  of  the  triumphant  party 
were  distracted  by  their  own  plans  of  private 
ambition,  or  disgusted  with  the  interested 
motives  of  others  ;  the  middle  classes  longed 
to  grasp  a  power  even  greater  than  Pedro  could 
dare  to  promise,  and  the  peasantry  mourned  for 
the  absolute  King  whose  errors  had  never  been 
felt  in  their  peaceful  hamlets,  whilst  their  reli- 
gious faith  had  been  wounded  by  his  brother's 
desecration  of  churches  and  convents,  and  their 
generous  indignation  aroused  by  the  tyranny 
exercised  towards  the  unoffending  nuns  and 
unfortunate  monks,  who  were  driven  penniless 
from  their  homes  to  share  the  privations  of  the 
people,  to  whom  those  sacred  dweflings  had 
been  a  blessing. 

The  coimtry  was  bleeding  in  every  part ;  but 
to  a  superficial  observer  its  wounds  seemed 
rapidly  healing,  and  Grod's  sun  shone  in  the 
heavens  on  the  oppressed  and  the  oppressor,  on 
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the  conquered  and  the  conquerors ;  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  ripened,  although  the  peasant  laboured 
with  a  heavy  heart,  and  the  owners  of  the  land 
miumured  at  innovations  that  daily  trampled  on 
their  dearest  prejudices. 

Much  had  been  commenced  that  year,  that 
seemed  to  promise  liberty  and  prosperity ;  enter- 
prising spirits  were  occupied,  the  dissatisfied 
were  silenced,  and  the  ex-Emperor  of  the 
Brazils,  who  had  placed  his  daughter  on  the 
throne)  whilst  the  authority  of  her  crown  re- 
mained virtually  in  his  hands,  paid  a  trium- 
phant visit  to  the  city,  which  had  won  for 
him  the  victory  at  the  risk  of  its  very  exist- 
ence. 

He  had  embarked  at  Lisbon  when  that 
brilliant  summer  was  at  its  height,  and  Oporto 
had  welcomed  her  hero  with  his  beautiful  wife, 
and  the  young  Queen  he  had  given  to  his 
country.  But  even  that  visit  was  not  what  it 
seemed  to  be,  and  instead  of  mutual  congratu- 
lations, the  royal  soldier  and  his  devoted  parti- 
sans ought  to  have  exchanged  eternal  adieus, 
for  they  were  never  more  to  meet  on  earth ;  and 
whilst  discontent  stalked  over  the  land,  whose 
bells  were   sounding  peals  of  rejoicing,  decay 
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was  dragging  to  the  grave  the  frame  of  him 
whose  life's  work  was  only  then  beginning. 

The  little  circle  of  intimate  friends,  who 
passed  that  eventfrd  sunmier  at  Cintra,  were 
deeply  interested  in  all  that  was  taking  place  in 
the  country,  and  all  their  sympathies  were  with 
the  triumphant  party. 

Madame   de   Macedo,   whose   husband  was 
mortally  woimded  on  the  memorable  day  when 
the  Miguelite  troops   forced   an  entrance  into 
Oporto,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
town,    and    who    was    herself    residing   there 
during  the  long  siege,  could  never  forget  the 
visit  the  Emperor  had  paid  them  that  dismal 
night,  as  she  knelt  by  the  bed-side  of  the  young 
and  gallant  officer,  watching  the  beloved  coun- 
tenance on  which  the  dew  of  death  was  already 
gathering,  and  listening   eagerly    to    the  low 
whispers  of  that  voice  which  a  few  hours  before 
had  cheered  on  his  men    to    drive   back   the 
almost  victorious  enemy.      She   had   lost   the 
delight  of  her  existence  in  that  bitter  war,  but 
she    recalled    the   almost   womanly  tenderness 
with  which  the  Emperor  had  knelt  beside  her 
in  her  sorrow,  and  had  breathed  forth  to  his 
dying   officer   his   deep   regret   and   boundless 
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admiration.  She  remembered  how  he  had 
stayed  with  them  till  the  last  sacred  rites  were 
administered;  that  he  had  soothed  her  like  a 
brother ;  that  none  had  guessed  imtil  she  told 
it,  how  Dom  Pedi'o  had  passed  that  night, 
when  all  fancied  him  reposing  after  a  day  of 
hard  fighting  and  fearful  anxiety ;  and  her  heart 
dung  with  loyal  fondness  to  the  singular  and 
interesting  man,  in  whose  cause  she  had  lost 
her  all  of  happiness. 

The  Marquis  de  Vasconcellos  was  also  an 
enthusiastic  follower  of  Dom  Pedro,  and  one  of 
the  few  who  had  embraced  his  party  from 
purely  constitutional  principles.  He  was  de- 
voted, heart  and  mind  to  the  enterprising  leader, 
whom  he  looked  on  as  one  sent  by  Heaven  to 
be  the  renovator  of  his  country^  and  to  restore 
to  her,  by  the  hand  of  freedom,  the  lost  glory 
of  former  ages.  Even  the  sacred  prejudices  of 
a  strictly  Catholic  family  were  sacrificed  to 
what  human  policy  had  deemed  essential  for 
the  liberty  of  the  State,  and  the  Marquis  de 
Vasconcellos  silenced  every  whisper  of  blame 
within  his  household,  and  smothered  his  own 
sigh  of  regret,  when  his  beloved  master  laid  a 
bold  hand  on  consecrated  places,  and  defied  the 
papal  excommunication. 
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Mrs.  Howard  and  Courtenay  had  fully 
sympathised  with  the  Liberal  party,  and  all 
their  feelings  as  Protestants  were  excited  by 
the  measures  which  dealt  so  severe  a  blow  to 
the  Church  in  Portugal.  They  looked  on  it 
as  the  first  step  to  a  purer  creed;  and  without 
giving  expression  to  this  hope,  which  would 
have  shocked  the  friends  they  valued  so  highly, 
it  enabled  them  to  join,  with  perfect  sincerity, 
in  the  wishes,  so  constantly  expressed  around 
them,  for  success  to  Dom  Pedro  and  his  many 
projects. 

Many  persons  rode  from  Cintra  to  the  rock 
of  Lisbon  the  day  the  Emperor,  with  his  wife, 
and  the  youthful  Queen  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria, 
sailed  for  Oporto,  to  see  the  vessel  that  contained 
such  a  precious  freight,  and  the  echoes  of  the 
royal  salute  from  the  Castle  of  Belem,  reached 
even  to  the  now  deserted  cloisters  of  the  Penha 
Convent. 

The  sky  was  cloudless ;  not  even  the  usual 
sea-breeze  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  air; 
the  great  Atlantic  seemed  to  slumber  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  everything  to  the  eye  was  calm  and 
beautiful. 

"There  they  come!"  exclaimed  Carlos  de 
Vasconcellos,  whose  father  was  one  of  the  Em- 
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peror's  suite  on  this  occasion,  and  who  had 
ridden  with  his  mother,  Madame  de  Macedo, 
and  Courtenay,  to  see  the  steamer  pass. 
"  There  they  come !  but  the  Bar  cannot  be 
so  smooth  as  we  imagined,  for  I  see  through 
this  glass  that  the  vessel  is  rolling  consider- 
ably.*' 

''  Is  it  possible  ?"  said  the  Marchioness  de 
Vasconcellos,  "  the  sea  looks  so  smooth — and 
yet,"  she  added  hesitatingly,  "not  so  very 
smooth — ^why,  not  a  minute  ago,  it  was  like  a 
sheet  of  glass." 

"  You  are  right,  Madame,"  said  Courtenay : 
*^  scarcely  a  minute  ago  I  perceived  a  change, 
and  now  a  swell  is  rising,  which,  with  ail  the 
beauty  of  this  summer  day,  may  give  the  royal 
femily  an  uncomfortable  voyage." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  not,"  said  the  Marchioness, 
"  for  my  poor  husband  is  no  sailor,  though  a 
good  soldier ;  and  he  wiH  not  recover  the  head- 
ache this  day  will  give  him,  all  the  time  he  is  at 
Oporto." 

"  Ah,  he  will  not  think  of  a  head-ache  ffeere," 
said  Margarida  de  Macedo ;  "  he  will  only  re- 
member his  miraculous  recovery  from  the  wound 
he  received   the   day  of  Marshal   Bourmont's 
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attack,  and  the  triumphs  and  hearUaches  of 
two  years  ago." 

Her  voice  sounded  sad  and  half  reproachful 
—  her  heart  was  again  in  the  narrow  street 
where  her  hero  had  died  of  his  ghastly  wounds, 
and  her  companions  saw  that  her  eyes  were 
full  of  tears. 

But  Margarida  was  not  one  who  loved  to 
damp  the  cheerfulness  of  others  with  her  own 
regrets ;  and  stifling  the  thoughts  that  crowded 
on  her,  she  rose  as  the  steamer  came  nearer, 
and  taking  the  glass  from  the  hand  of  her 
yoimg  cousin,  she  said  more  gaily  : 

"  Come,  Carlos,  let  me  have  one  look  at  my 
Emperor,  if  he  is  on  deck,  and  then  let  us 
wave  our  handkerchiefs  as  an  adieu." 

"  You  cannot  distinguish  the  persons  on 
deck,"  said  Courtenay ;  "  but  they  will  be  able 
to  see  that  friends  are  here,  though  they  do  not 
know  who  we  are,  and  I  dare  say  our  voices 
will  reach  them  also,  if  we  raise  a  hearty 
cheer." 

"  Yes,  let  us  cheer  them  as  they  go,"  cried 
Carlos,  with  boyish  glee ;  and,  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  his  example  was  instantly  followed 
by   all  the  groups  near  them,  and,  spreading 
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along  the  rock,  a  hundred  vvvm  filled  the 
air,  and  white  handkerchiefs  were  waved, 
whilst  answering  cries  and  signals  greeted-  Hhem, 
by  Dom  Pedro's  command,  from  the  vessel, 
which  was  now  rolling  in  a  manner  that  made 
many  of  the  spectators  thankful  they  were  not 
of  the  royal  party, 

''  How  the  swell  ino'eases,"  said  Madame  de 
Vasconcellos ;  "  one  cannot  trust  the  sea  for  half 
an  hour." 

"  It  is  as  deceitful  as  Hfe,"  said  Mai^arida ; 
"  all  above  looks  bright,  whilst  all  below  is  full 
of  danger  and  death.'* 

"  Ah,  how  hard  you  are  on  life  !"  excMmed 
Csoios  gaily;  then  checking  himself,  as  he 
looked  on  her  mourning-dress^  he  added  mooe 
gentiiy,  "do  not  the  worst  storms  pass  away, 
Senhora  Donna  Margarida  ?" 

"  Perhaps  there  may  be  seas  they  never  visit," 
said  Margarida,  smiling  kindly.  "  I  do  not 
know,  for  I  am  no  geographer;  but  I  hope 
there  are,  and  that  you  will  launch  your 
bark  on  one  of  them,  Senhor  Carlos.  But 
do  you  know,"  she  added^  looking  anx- 
iously around  her,  "  this  swell  makes  me 
uneasy   about  the   children,   who  went  to  the 
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Praia* — the  sea  is  so  strong  there.     I  hope 
they  would  not  bathe." 

"  But  indeed  they  all  intended  to  bathe, 
said  the  Marchioness  turning  pale,  as  she  ob- 
served that  Courtenay  started  at  Margarida's 
remark.  "You  do  not  think  it  dangerous,  do 
you,  Mr.  Courtenay  ?" 

"  I  do  not  think  they  can  be  there  yet,'' 
answered  Courtenay  evasively,  and  beckoning 
to  the  boys  who  held  their  horses  and  donkeys, 
"  I  heard  them  talking  of  resting  in  some 
garden,  and  bathing  at  noon." 

"  It  is  not  noon  yet,"  said  Carlos,  drawing 
out  his  watch. 

"  Not  quite,"  said  Courtenay ;  but  Margarida 
remarked  that  he  was  paler  than  usual,  and  that 
his  hands  moved  nervously  as  he  examined  the 
girths  of  the  saddles,  whilst  without  asking  a 
question,  he  stood  prepared  to  assist  them  to 
moimt.  The  peasants  of  the  neighboiuing  vil- 
lage were  already  performing  their  dangerous 
feat  of  descending  the  slanting  rock,  and  the 
groups  of  equestrians  were  stiU  talking  and 
laughing  together  as  they  watched  the  receding 
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steamer ;  but  Courtenay  seemed  unconscious  of 
anything  save  a  desire  to  leave  the  spot. 

They  descended  the  hill  rapidly  and  in  silence, 
but  on  getting  into  the  path  that  leads  to  the 
little  bay  of  Colares,  Margarida  came  dose  to 
Courtenay  and  said,  "  Go  on,  Mr.  Courtenay — 
I  see  you  are  uneasy — do  not  stay  with  us." 

''  I  was  afraid  of  alarming  the  Marchioness," 
replied  Courtenay,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  She  is  alarmed,"  returned  Margarida ;  "  but 
she  is  afraid  to  say  so." 

''  ShaQ  I  ride  on,  then  ?"  asked  Courtenay, 
growing  still  more  pale,  and  scarcely  waiting  for 
Margarida's  answer  of  "  Yes — if  all  be  well,  our 
being  alarmed  will  not  matter." 

He  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  had  not  gone 
a  dozen  yards  when  Carlos  was  at  his  side. 

''  The  bathing  men  are  very  cautious,"  said 
the  latter  in  a  husky  voice,  that  betrayed  how 
far  he  shared  his  companion's  fears.  But  Cour- 
tenay made  no  answer ;  his  chest  laboured  with 
a  suffocating  dread,  which  he  could  not  put  in 
words. 

There  may  be  some  who  have  never  expe- 
rienced that  prophetic  agony  which  seems  to 
leave  no  interval  between  a  horrible  foreboding 
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and  its  realisation ;  but  there  are  others  who 
will  understand  the  sort  of  supernatural  clair- 
voyance that  made  Courtenay  and  young  Vas- 
Gonoellos  dash  frantically  through  the  deep  sand, 
and  comprehend  in  a  moment  the  miserable 
sight  that  awaited  them. 

The  swell  had  risen  so  suddenly,  that  not 
even  the  experienced  bathing-men  felt  any  mis- 
givings as  to  the  children,  who  w^e  in  high 
glee  at  the  prospect  of  this  their  first  sea-bath  of 
that  summer ;  and  the  small  bay,  shut  in  by 
high  rocks,  was  not  so  soon  affected  by  it  as 
the  open  ocean  had  been. 

The  party  consisted  of  Emily,  Sophia,  Chris- 
tina, and  the  youngest  child  of  the  Marquis  de 
Vasconcellos,  a  charming  little  girl  of  seven, 
with  two  nieces  of  the  Marchioness,  children  of 
eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age. 

Christina  de  Vasconcellos  was  the  only  one, 
except  a  female  servant  of  her  mother,  who  had 
not  been  in  the  water  when  Court^iay  and 
Carlos  came  up.  She  was  sitting  on  the  beach, 
weeping  bitterly,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands, 
and  clothed  only  in  her  bathing-dress,  as  if 
waiting  for  her  turn;  a  stout  bather,  who 
had  just  dragged  the  servant  Josefa  out  of  the 
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water,  was  endeavouring  to  prevent  her  throw- 
ing herself  again  into  it ;  two  men,  evidently 
nearly  exhausted  by  the  huge  waves  that  had 
broken  over  them,  still  held  Emily  and  Sophia 
by  the  waist.  Two  or  three  other  forms,  at  a 
distance,  seined  to  struggle  for  life ;  but  Cour- 
tenay  and  Carlos  had  no  time  but  for  one 
thought — to  save  the  children  within  their 
reach ;  and  it  was  only  hours  aft^wards  they 
recalled  how  distinctly  they  had  seen  those 
other  sufferers,  already  far  beyond  their  aid. 

To  throw  off  their  coats,  and  rush  into  the 
sea,  was  the  work  of  a  moment:  both  were 
admirable  swimmers,  and  had  performed  many 
feats,  that  had  gained  them  on  each  side  of  the 
Tagus  a  name,  even  amoi^t  the  bold  fishermen 
whose  lives  were  passed  in  perils  by  water ;  but 
never  had  they  put  forth  their  strength  for  such 
a  stake  as  that  for  which,  with  straining  eyes 
and  loud  beating  hearts,  they  struck  out  into 
the  midst  of  the  rolling  waves — ^never  had  their 
spirits  quailed  as  now  before  the  destroying 
power  of  that  element  they  had  so  often  braved 
for  the  mere  love  of  excitanent  and  success. 
Heaven,  however,  seemed  to  nerve  their  limbs 
with  a  strength  unknown  till  that  hour  of  need. 
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and  the  sight  of  their  almost  incredible  ex- 
ertions encouraged  the  men  they  were  endea^ 
vouring  to  reach,  to  hold  fast  the  children  whose 
eyes  were  already  closed  in  insensibility. 

Courtenay  scarcely  knew  until  he  laid  her  on 
the  beach,  that  the  pale,  slight  form  he  had 
snatched  from  a  watery  grave  was  that  of  his 
darling  Emily.  Her  image  had  filled  his  mind 
from  the  moment  of  his  first  alarm — ^her  image 
and  that  of  the  widowed  mother,  who  would  so 
soon  be  watching  for  the  return  of  her  only 
remaining  child, — but  that  angry  sea  was  no 
place  for  recognition;  and  even  whilst  he  felt 
that  he  clasped  a  living  being  whom  Heaven 
had  sent  him  to  save,  a  bitter  pang  had  torn 
his  heart,  as  he  doubted  whether  it  was  the 
cherished  idol  of  his  home. 

"  Oh,  my  God !  I  thank  thee !"  was  his  first 
exclamation,  as,  kneeling  beside  the  child,  he 
gazed  on  her  sweet  features;  then  starting  to 
his  feet,  as  his  own  sense  of  thankfulness  filled 
his  heart  with  a  deeper  sympathy  for  his  friends, 
he  looked  around  on  that  scene  of  death,  and 
saw  that  Carlos  had  saved  his  eldest  sister; 
whilst  the  Marchioness  and  Christina,  with 
oud  cries,  and  hands  wrung  in  agony,  stood 
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watching  the  spot  where  they  had  last  seen  the 
forms  they  were  never  to  see  again. 

"  Mother !  mother !"  said  Carlos,  resigning 
his  sister  to  the  care  of  Margarida  and  the 
attendants,  and  throwing  his  arms  round  the 
weeping  Marchioness,  ''they  are  gone!  Oh, 
my  God!  what  will  my  father  fed  when  he 
hears  that  his  little  Antonia  is  taken  from  us !" 

''  And  my  sister  1"  murmured  his  agonised 
mother ;  ''  she  trusted  her  girls  to  me,  and  they 
are  lost !  Oh,  day  of  woe ;  but  it  cannot  be — " 
she  exclaimed,  starting  from  the  ground,  on 
which  she  had  thrown  herself  in  despair.  ''  Oh, 
Mr.  Courtenay,  can  nothing  be  done  ?" 

Courtenay,  in  deep  distress,  cast  a  look  at 
the  high  black  rocks  that  enclose  the  narrow 
bay,  and  beyond  which  the  children,  with  their 
bathers,  had  been  carried.  He  had  already 
given  the  order  necessary  for  seeking  the 
bodies,  though  hopeless  of  success,  for  the  tide 
was  now  quickly  receding. 

Too  well  the  bereaved  mother  read  in  his 
agitated  features  what  he  had  not  courage  to 
say  in  words,  and  again  sinking  on  the  sand 
speechless,  and  now  half-fainting,  her  son,  with 
Madame   de  Macedo  and   Courtenay,  rapidly 
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arranged  the  manner  in  which  the  half-drowned 
girls  and  the  Marchioness  must  be  conveyed  to 
their  homes  in  Cintra. 

During  all  that  night,  Mrs.  Howard  and 
Courtenay  watched  again  with  anxious  hearts 
by  the  bed  of  their  darling  Emily ;  but  a  sense 
of  thankfulness  predominated  over  fear;  and 
the  doctor  who  had  been  called  in  to  attend 
her,  assured  them  there  was  no  danger  to  be 
apprehended. 

*^  Oh,  Arthur !"  said  Mrs.  Howard,  as  they 
stood  at  Emily's  window,  looking  out  on  the 
rocky  heights  of  Cintra,  gradually  revealing 
their  pointed  outline  in  the  early  dawn  of  the 
following  morning,  "Oh!  Arthur,  God  wiU 
spare  her  to  us — I  feel  it — ^my  heart  tefls  me 
that  it  was  to  save  h^  he  inspired  you  with  that 
presentimait  of  dang^ ;  and  how  can  I  bless 
or  thank  you  sufficiently  for  restoring  to  me 
my  last  treasiu-e  at  the  risk  of  your  life  ?" 

"  Let  us  bless  and  thank  God  for  giving  me 
strength  when  I  so  much  required  it,'*  said 
Courtenay,  with  deep  feeing.  "  I  shudder  still 
when  I  recall  the  agony  of  these  few  minutes, 
the  dread  of  being  too  late,  and  then  the  fearful 
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suspense  ere  I  knew  which  child  it  was  I  held 
in  my  arms." 

He  suddenly  paused,  and  pressed  his  hand 
over  his  eyes.  Mrs.  Howard  understood  his 
thoughts ;  and  passing  her  arm  fondly  within 
his,  she  leant  her  forehead  on  his  shoulder,  but 
did  not  speak. 

"  Alas !  how  closely  is  selfishness  allied  to 
our  best  affections,"  said  Arthur,  after  some 
minutes  had  elapsed.  ^'  I  scarody  know  if  I 
could  have  had  the  heart  to  thank  God  for  even 
tiie  life  of  an  innocent  bang,  had  I  discovered 
that  it  was  not  hers.  I  could  not  have  come 
to  tell  you  that  I  had  saved  another,  and  not 
your  angel  child;  and  yet,  God  knows,  the 
remembrance  of  that  scene  is  veiy  bitter  to  me ; 
it  seems  to  me.  now  as  if  I  had  distinctly  seen 
those  poor  lost  ones,  though  at  the  time  only  one 
form  fixed  my  attention,  and  I  made  towards 
it  fi*om  the  moment  I  threw  myself  into  the 
water." 

"My  dear  ArUiur,  you  must  try  to  banish 
this  painful  scene  fr<Mn  your  memory;  let  us 
hope  that  God  pardons  whatever  there  is  of 
human  selfishness  in  our  joy.  He  knows  how 
my  heart  bleeds  for  that  poor  mother  who  saw 
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her  youngest  dariing  perish  yesterday  before  her 
eyes ;  but,  Arthur,  she  was  not  her  only  one ; 
her  sister  also,  who  may  ere  now  have  learnt 
the  £site  of  her  two  dear  giris^  has  other  chil- 
drea  still  to  comfort  her,  and,"  added  Mrs. 
Howard,  almost  in  a  whisper,  ^  neither  of  them 
is  a  vAdow.^ 


The  summer  was  lingering  through  its  last 
balmy  days,  and  the  autumnal  storms  had  not 
yet  besim,  when  Cintra  afi^ain  heard  sounds  of 
Ln^.  But  a  ™  !!Ph,...  s«m«,  au* 
now  drew  groups  together  in  earnest  whisper- 
ings; it  was  not  for  the  death  of  blooming 
children  that  the  bdls  tolled  forth  their  solemn 
tones ;  it  was  for  one  whose  departure,  Uke  his 
coming,  had  power  to  shake  men's  minds 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Dom  Pedro  died.  It  seemed  but  a  few  days 
since  the  echoes  of  the  royal  salute,  that  wel- 
comed his  return  from  Oporto,  had  been  heard 
through  the  rocky  hills  of  Cintra ;  and  now  the 
humble  village  belfiy  announced,  with  every 
church  in  Lisbon,  that  the  ex-Emperor  was 
gone,  and  that  his  place  would  know  him  no 
more. 
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Death  had  claimed  him  who  had  stood  unhurt 
in  the  hottest  fire,  whilst  hundreds  as  hrave  had 
fallen  near  him.  There  was  no  shield  that 
might  turn  the  dart  of  that  enemy — ^no  hope 
that  that  determined  aim  might  miss  its  victim ; 
his  days  were  numbered  by  Him  in  whose  hand 
are  the  issues  of  life,  and  all  his  great  projects 
were  to  be  left  unfinished;  another  lesson  to 
man  that  God  uses  him  as  an  agent,  but  requires 
no  aid  to  execute  His  decrees  for  each  succeed- 
ing generation. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  Let  us  sit  Upon  the  ground. 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings." 

SHAKESPEARE. 

It  is  a  humbling  lesson  for  the  ambitious 
ones  of  the  earth,  to  see  how  fleeting  is  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  most  startling  events,  on 
what  is  called  "  society."  The  actors  in  them,  if 
they  die,  or  if  they  fall  away  in  strength,  are  soon 
forgotten  by  the  generation  they  have  distin- 
guished— they  live  again  in  history,  but  their 
cotemporaries,  their  admirers,  their  followers, 
even  their  enemies,  forget  them,  absorbed  by 
new  heroes,  new  leaders,  and  new  enmities. 

It  is  often  in  family  circles  and  in  lonely  hearts 
that  those  events,  called  public,  form  epochs 
never  to  be  forgotten — a  data  of  disappointed 
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hopes,  of  feverish  expectations,  of  buried  happi- 
ness. And  thus  it  was  in  Portugal  the  year 
Don  Pedro  died. 

The  pubKc  journals  had  lamented  what  was 
called  the  untimely  removal  of  the  Liberator  of 
his  country — the  opposing  political  parties  had 
held  their  consultations  on  the  possible  results  of 
&e  event — the  pomp  of  the  royal  funeral  had 
crowded  the  streets  of  Lisbon  with  mourners— 
and  all  was  over  that  could  yet  connect  Dom 
Pedro  of  Braganza  with  the  scene  of  his  greatest 
triumphs,  and,  it  may  be,  of  his  mostNSerious 
errors. 

And  yet  there  were  homes  and  hearts  in 
which  grief  for  his  loss  was  cherished  as  a 
sacred  feeling ;  and  some  who  were  checked  in 
their  sanguine  expectations  of  a  prosperous 
career,  never  thought  of  the  royal  patron  they 
had  lost  without  a  sigh  of  deep  regret,  whilst 
those  who  had  honestly  espoused  his  cause,  as 
one  fitted  to  restore  the  glory  of  their  country, 
looked  on  the  work  he  had  only  lived  to  plan, 
with  despairing  hearts  now  that  his  commanding 
spirit  was  hushed  for  ever. 

Within  the  palace  of  his  ancestors  one  fond 
and  faithful  heart  mourned  day  and  night,  the 
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Prince  and  the  husband — the  gen&  eyes  that 
had  neyer  lost  &m  influence  on  his  heart, 
shed  bitter  tears  for  many  weary  months, 
whilst  Lisbon  welcomed  another  Prince,  the 
consort  of  her  step-dangfater,  her  own  gifted 
brother ;  and  poKtical  events  and  State  intrigues 
went  on  in  quick  succession ;  and  how  few  there 
were  who  thought  of  the  sorrow  of  that  royal 
widow! 

But  there  were  some  who  sympathised  with 
her ;  some  on  whose  hearts  Dom  Pedro's  death 
fell  as  a  private  and  individual  sorrow. 

Margarida  de  Macedo  felt  as  if  all  the  early 
bitterness  of  her  own  widowhood  were  returned 
on  her  after  the  first  agonising  interview  with 
the  sorrowing  Empress. 

"  Ah,  you  are  also  a  widow,"  said  the  latter, 
as  she  drew  the  weeping  Margarida  near  her, 
and  made  her  repeat  every  trait  she  could  recol- 
lect of  Pedro's  warmth  of  heart,  not  omitting 
the  scene  of  his  tender  care  of  herself,  the  night 
the  yoimg  Macedo  died.  Every  sentence  was 
already  well  known  to  her  who  listened,  but  it 
consoled  her  to  hear  the  praises  of  him  she  had 
loved ;  and  sympathy  is  needed  in  a  palace  as 
well  as  in  more  humble  dwellings. 
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The  Marquis  de  VascoDcellos  was  another 
sincere  mourner,  who  did  not  easily  forget  the 
master  he  had  served  through  so  many  dangers; 
and  the  Empress  knew,  when  she  admitted  him 
to  his  first  audience  after  the  sad  event,  that 
he  was  one  whom  Pedro  had  loved  as  a 
brother. 

"  My  friend,"  she  said,  as  she  extended  her 
hand  for  him  to  kiss,  '^  you  understood  all  his 
noble  schemes;  in  serving  your  country  you 
will  still  serve  him  who  well  appreciated  your 
attachment;"  and  with  moistened  eyes  the 
Marquis  bent  over  the  gracious  hand,  murmur- 
ing in  a  broken  voice,  that  her  royai  husband 
had  left  no  one  who  could  fill  his  place. 

The  Marchioness's  grief  was  as  sincere,  but 
less  disinterested.  To  her  Dom  Pedro  was 
chiefly  important  as  the  triumphant  leader 
with  whom  her  husband  was  a  distinguished 
favourite,  as  the  powerful  patron,  who  had  pro- 
mised honours  to  him  and  to  their  children; 
and  the  doud  that  shaded  her  features  with 
anxiety,  was  caused  far  more  by  a  fear  lest  her 
favourite  schemes  should  fail  for  lack  of  his 
protection,  than  lest  the  coimtry  should  relapse 
into  despotism  or  civil  war.     Even  the  tears  sh» 
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had  shed  for  die  loss  of  her  little  Antonia,  and 
the  childien  who  had  perished  ¥rith  her,  were 
almost  f(»gotten  in  the  disappointed  ambition 
diat  now  agitated  her  heart. 

^  It  is  indeed  wonderful,  mj  dear  Margarida," 
said  Mrs.  Howard,  a  few  days  after  th^  rebim  to 
Ldsbon,  eaily  in  October,  as  she  entered  her  own 
house,  after  a  visit  she  and  Madame  de  Macedo 
had  paid  to  the  Mardiioness  of  Vasconoellos,  *'  it 
18  wonderftd  to  me  to  see  how  soon  Madame  de 
Vasconoellos  has  foigotten  that  precious  child. 
Not  three  months  are  gone,  and  already  her 
heart  is  fiill  of  lamentations  for  all  the  evils 
anticipated  from  Dom  Pedro's  death ;  and  yet 
she  has  warm  affections.  I  have  alwajrs  thought 
she  had  a  loving  heart." 

'^She  has  a  kind  and  affectionate  nature/' 
said  Margarida,  with  a  quiet  emphasis,  as  they 
slowly  ascended  the  staircase ;  ''  but  her  heart 
has  never  yet  been  sent  to  school;  she  has 
never  had  time  to  learn  its  language ;  but,  my 
dear  friend,"  she  added  smiling,  "  you  who  have 
lived  many  more  years  than  I  have,  know  less 
than  I  do  how  this  world's  interests  become 
interlaced  with  the  best  feelings  of  some  hearts 
that  are  neither  cold  nor  selfish,     l^e  objects 
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that  all  around  us  are  eagerly  pursuing,  assume 
at  last  the  garb  of  duties  in  our  eyes ;  it  is 
more  the  triumph  of  habit  than  any  want  ci 
sensibility  that  enables  some  to  walk  on  me- 
chanically through  all  the  vain  show  of  a  Court 
life." 

Mrs.  Howard  did  not  answer;  hers  was 
indeed  the  charity  that  ^^hopeth  all  things;" 
but  Margarida  had  learnt  to  read  her  thoughts, 
^nd  after  a  few  moments  she  said,  as  they  seated 
themselves  in  the  verandah  : 

"  It  has  never  yet  entered  into  Madame  de 
Vasconceflos'  mind  to  conceive  sorrow  such  as 
you  have  felt,  or  such  as  would  have  been  yours 
now,  had  Emily  perished  with  her  Antonia; 
but  her  day  may  come ;  there  are  soirows  that 
might  break  even  her  elastic  spirit :  it  requires 
a  death-wound  with  some  to  make  the  heart 
turn  from  the  broken  cisterns  in  which  healing 
waters  once  seemed  to  sparkle." 

"  A  death  wound !"  repeated  Mrs.  Howard, 
gently  pressing  her  companion's  hand.  "Do 
not  say  a  death  wound,  my  poor  Margarida ; 
Heaven  does  not  intend  its  chastisements  to 
kill." 

"  Yet  still  in  one  sense  I  may  say  a  death 
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wound,"  retamed  Maigaiida;  ''fiir  it  is  the 
oonuDenoefDent  ai  a  new  fife  in  whidi  the  soul 
sickens  at  all  for  which  it  onoe  craved  most 
aidendy  ;  hut  our  good  fiiend  the  Marchioness 
has  no  desire  as  yet  for  any  sudi  novdtv ;  she 
is  thoroughly  satisfied  with  her  external  position^ 
and  is  full  of  ambitious  plans  for  her  husband 
and  her  children,  whilst  perfectly  unconscious 
that  self-gratification  has  anything  to  do  with 
her  schemes.  In  her  mind,  sorrow  for  the 
child  she  has  lost  only  inoreases  her  anxiety 
for  the  a^randisement  of  those  who  are  left  to 
her ;  and  the  secret  of  the  feverish  interest  she 
displays  in  politics  lies  in  certain  appointments 
promised  to  her  husband,  which  may  affect  cer- 
tain alliances  for  their  children." 

"  Those  innocent  girk !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Howard ;  "  are  they  already  promised  away  ere 
they  or  their  parents  can  know  what  will  make 
them  happy  ?" 

"  And  my  favourite  Carlos,"  said  Margarida, 
"  do  spare  some  sympathy  for  him ;  for  he  also 
must  give  his  hand  where  it  is  promised,  no 
matter  where  he  gives  his  heart." 

"  That  is  a  hard  fate  you  describe,  Madame," 
said    Courtenay,    who   had   entered    the  room 
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unperceived  with  Emily,  and  caught  the  last 
few  words  Margarida  had  spoken,  as  he  joined 
her  and  Mrs.  Howard  in  the  verandah :  ''I 
hope  it  is  not  that  of  any  one  in  whom  you  are 
interested." 

^^  I  hope  it  may  not  be  the  &te  of  him  of 
whom  I  spoke/'  answered  Margarida ;  we  were 
talking  of  the  Vasconcellos  family,  and  the 
marriages,  people  say,  the  parents  are  already 
negociating  for  their  children." 

Emily  drew  nearer  Courtenay,  and  pressed 
her  little  head  fondly  against  his  arm ;  and  he, 
stooping  to  kiss  her  brow,  said  smilingly  : 

"  Thank  Heaven,  my  little  rosebud  cannot  be 
bartered  for  in  that  unfeeling  manner,  and  I  am 
mistaken  if  Sophia  de  Vasconcellos  submits  to 
it  very  quietly  a  few  years  hence." 

Emily  looked  up  inquirin^y,  first  at  Cour- 
tenay, and  then  at  her  mother  and  Margarida. 

"  What  will  they  do  to  Sophia  ?"  she  asked 
in  a  frightened  tone ;  '^  what  do  you  mean, 
Arthur  ?" 

''Only  that  they  intend  to  marry  her,  my 
darling,"  answered  Courtenay.  "  What  will  my 
sweet  one  do  without  her  companion  ?" 

"I   shall   have  you,   brother  Arthur,"   an- 
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swered  the  child ;  *^  shall  I  not  always  have 
you  ?"  she  added,  as  the  word  "  marry  '* 
recalled  Sophia's  prophecy  in  the  Pombal 
Quinta. 

"Our  mother  says  not,  my  angel/'  said 
Arthur,  shaking  his  head  witii  a  half  smile  at 
Mrs.  Howard ;  "  she  says  I  must  go  away,  and 
not  waste  my  time  in  this  dear,  beautiful  place/' 

"  Mamma  !  mamma !"  exclaimed  the  child, 
"  you  do  not  wish  Arthur  to  go  away ;  you  love 
Arthur — do  you  not,  mamma  ?" 

..  I  do  inieed."  «id  to  a,ott,«,  smffing ; 
''and  because  I  love  him,  I  wish  him  to  be 
useAil  and  happy." 

"  He  is  happy — he  says  he  is,"  pleaded 
Emily;  but  tears  choked  her  voice,  and  filled 
her  eyes,  and  Arthur,  who  could  not  bear  to  see 
a  doud  on  her  spirits,  seized  her  in  his  arms, 
and  clasping  her  to  his  heart,  carried  her  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  room,  there  to  explain  to 
her  that  he  would  not  remain  away  for  ever, 
and  cheer  her  with  stories  of  all  he  would  one 
day  take  her  to  see  in  England,  when  she  was 
no  longer  a  child,  and  had  no  more  lessons  to 
learn. 

Even  in  this  family,  who  were  only  foreign 
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sojourners  in  the  land,  Dom  Pedro's  death  had 
an  influence  that,  perhaps,  affected  the  whole 
life  of  one  unknown  to  him,  long  after  many  of 
his  companions  and  followers  had  ceased  to 
remember  him. 

In  Emfly's  memory  his  name  was  long  asso- 
ciated with  the  chief  events  of  her  childhood — 
the  loss  of  her  father,  Arthm''s  return  to  them, 
her  own  escape  from  death  at  the  risk  of  that 
dear  brother's  life,  and  then  his  departure  again 
for  an  indefinite  period,  which  had  seemed  to 
her  equivalent  to  losing  him  for  ever. 

No  one  had  known,  for  children  do  not 
easily  express  their  keenest  sensations,  no  one 
ever  knew  the  full  effect  produced  on  Emily's 
mind  by  the  thought  that,  had  Arthur  not 
saved  her,  she  must  have  perished  with  Antonia 
and  her  cousins.  Even  her  mother  did. not 
understand  the  feeling  with  which  she  asked 
again  and  again,  "  Are  you  sure  it  was  Arthur 
who  saved  me  ?  is  Carlos  certain  it  was  Sophia 
he  brought  out  of  the  water  ?"  And  it  seemed 
no  more  than  any  other  child  would  have  done, 
when  she  added  to  her  daily  prayer  the  words, 
"  Bless  my  brother  Arthur,  who  saved  my  life." 

But  whilst  Emily  remembered  long  the  great 
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event  of  the  year,  in  common  with  many  others, 
only  as  it  related  to  some  dear  and  personal 
interest,  with  Courtenay  it  caused  an  actual 
change  of  purpose  that,  in  so  far  as  it  strength- 
ened an  evil  habit,  drew  him  more  deeply  into 
the  snare  that  wrought  at  last  the  chief  regret 
of  his  life. 

He  had  resolved,  whilst  still  at  Cintra,  to  sail 
for  England  before  the  winter  set  in,  and  had 
announced  to  Mrs,  Howard  his  decision  to  apply 
at  once  through  every  possible  channel,  for  a 
diplomatic  appointment,  that  being  the  career 
he  felt  best  suited  his  education  and  his  natural 
tastes. 

But  the  state  of  Lisbon  afforded  him  from 
month  to  month  an  excuse  for  lingering  there, 
which  sufficed  for  a  mind  living  always  in  the 
present  moment ;  and  Mrs.  Howard  had  ample 
opportunity  to  sigh  over  that  indecision  of 
character,  which  she  feared  might  lay  up  a 
store  of  regrets  for  the  amiable  young  man  she 
loved  so  truly,  though  it  could  not  injure  his 
integrity,  nor  chill  his  warm  and « generous 
affections. 

He  found  in  the  Vasconcellos'  palace  all  he 
required  of  refinement,  of  education,  and  domes- 
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tic  luxury;  and  as  day  by  day  he  met  there 
men  who  had  fought  for  liberty,  and  were  now 
full  of  noble  schemes  for  securing  it  to  their 
country  for  ever,  he  persuaded  himself  that  it 
would  be  losing  a  golden  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring valuable  information,  were  he  to  tear 
himself  away  from  the  place  where  he  was  so 
thoroughly  enjoying  himself. 

It  could  not  signify  whether  he  applied  for 
employment  a  few  months  later ;  tiien  he  wished 
to  wait  for  the  Queen's  marriage ;  he  should  be 
sorry  to  miss  seeing  the  Duke  de  Leuchtenberg, 
her  consort — the  son  of  Eugene  Beauharnais, 
the  brother  of  Dom  Pedro's  widow ;  it  would  be 
interesting  to  mark  how  he  would  commence 
his  difficult  task  in  Portugal — what  line  he 
would  adopt  with  the  Queen,  with  the  ministers, 
and  with  the  peo{de.  At  last  it  was  decided 
that  he  must  wait  until  the  period  for  conveying 
the  Emperor's  heart  to  Oporto,  and  in  company 
with  those  appointed  to  deliver  this  sacred 
pledge  of  grateful  remembranoe,  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  a  city  of  which  he  had  heard 
so  much. 

Meanwhile  the  habit  of  living  without  a  defi- 
nite occupation  was  more  and  more  confirmed. 
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whilst  on  Enuly  the  hnpresskxi  pnoduoed  by  that 
one  winter,  was  more  deep  and  lasting  than 
could  have  been  anticipated  eren  by  her  watch- 
ful mother. 

The  sensitive  chfld  lived  in  an  atmosph^^e  of 
love,  no  word  of  harshness  eva*  feD  upon  her 
ear,  no  look  of  aiiger  ever  alarmed  her  heart, 
her  mother  was  her  governess,  and  Arthur  was 
her  tutor — it  was  Arthur  who  now  taught  her 
French  and  gave  her  lessons  in  drawing ;  it  was 
Arthur  who  first  placed  h^  on  a  poney  he  had 
ordered  for  her  fit)m  England,  and  taught  her 
to  manage  the  spirited  little  animal,  and  day 
after  day  walked  by  her  side,  until  her  mother's 
fears  were  so  far  overcome  as  to  aUow  his 
accompanying  her  also  on  horseback.  And 
with  what  fond  devotion  the  child  repaid  him 
for  all  his  tenderness !  Her  love  for  him,  child-like 
and  innocent  as  herself,  was  already  a  passion 
that  was  to  colour  her  life;  and  as  his  depar- 
ture was  deferred  from  week  to  week,  she  came 
at  last  to  hope  that  such  a  calamity  would  never 
really  befall  her. 

Her  quick  intelligence  soon  comprehended  all 
that  was  so  interesting  to  him  in  the  state  of 
the  country,  and  Sophia  and  Christina  told  her 
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much  in  their  childish  manner  of  what  took 
place  in  their  home,  and  of  praises  they  over- 
heard lavished  on  Courtenay  by  their  father 
and  his  guests. 

''  I  heard  papa  talking  of  Mr.  Courtenay  this 
morning/'  said  Sophia  one  day  at  the  end  of 
February,  as  the  children  were  busy  dressing  a 
magnificent  doU  Emily  wished  to  send  to  a 
little  cousin  in  England :  *^  he  says  it  is  a  pity 
he  could  not  make  himself  a  Portuguese,  because 
he  is  so  dever  and  would  be  so  useful  to  them." 

So|)hia  always  spoke  on  such  topics  with  a 
little  dignified  air,  being  the  eldest  of  the  trio, 
and  feeling  conscious  of  having  acquired  a  little 
more  information  than  the  others. 

"  How  could  he  make  himself  a  Portuguese?" 
asked  Emily  eagerly.  ''  He  is  English  and  can- 
not change  that  ?" 

"  Yes,"  returned  Sophia  trying  to  look  very 
wise ;  "  but  the  Visconde  d' Almeida  said  some- 
thing of  its  being  a  pity,  and  wishing  he  could 
be  naturalized." 

"  What  can  that  be  ?"  exclaimed  Emily ;  "  do 
you  know,  Sophia  ?" 

"  No,  I  do  not  quite  know,"  said  Sophia 
hesitating,   "  but   it   means    something  which 
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the  country  near  it/'  said  Sophia,  in  a  soothing 
manner.  "  And  everybody  says  he  ought  to 
see  the  city  that  endured  so  long  a  siege,  and 
that  it  is  very  beautiful  besides." 

But  no  such  arguments  could  reconcile  her 
to  the  dreaded  separation. 

The  day  at  last  came,  cloudless  and  bright  as 
that  summer's  day  had  been  when  he  to  whose 
mortal  remains  so  much  respect  was  shown, 
had  embarked  on  board  that  same  steamer  to 
pay  his  visit  of  triumph  to  the  city,  now  waiting 
to  celebrate  his  funeral  obsequies.  AU  looked 
as  smiling  as  it  had  done  that  very  hotu*,  but 
now  as  then  there  were  hearts  filled  with 
anguish  beneath  that  brilliant  sky,  and  in  no 
home  in  all  Lisbon  were  tears  of  more  passionate 
sorrow  shed  that  day  than  in  Mrs.  Howard's. 

Emily  seemed  incapable  of  putting  any  check 
on  her  tears  and  lamentations.  She  had  cried 
herself  to  sleep  the  evening  before,  and  when  the 
last  moment  came  on  the  morning  of  Arthur's 
departure,  it  was  with  difficulty  her  arms  were 
unclasped  from  his  neck. 

Arthur  had  his  eyes  fiill  of  tears  as  he  laid 
her  gently  on  a  sofa ;  he  embraced  Mrs.  Howard, 
who  blessed  him  fervently,  and  then   turning 
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again  to  look  at  the  child,  of  whom  he  had 
almost  made  an  idol,  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms, 
and  whispered  an  affectionate  assurance  of  his 
return.  The  next  moment  the  door  was  closed 
— he  was  gone. 


Years  rolled  on,  summers  and  winters  suc- 
ceeded each  other,  but  Arthur  returned  not 
imtil  "  his  angeF'  sister  had  ceased  to  be  a  child. 

He  had  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  be  employed 
in  some  foreign  legation,  and  then  having  gone 
to  pass  a  few  months  on  the  Continent,  he  had 
lingered  there  from  season  to  season,  passing 
the  winters  in  the  gayest  cities,  and  the  summers 
in  visiting  all  that  was  beautiful  or  remarkable 
in  scenery,  until  the  wish  for  an  appointment 
that  would  deprive  him  of  his  independence,  faint 
as  it  had  ever  been,  ceased  to  exist  at  all,  and  even 
Mrs.  Howard  gave  up  alluding  to  the  subject. 

His  letters  were  written  with  unvarying 
tenderness  and  respect,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  they  were  full  of  interesting  details  of  all 
he  saw,  and  reflections  on  men  and  manners  that 
often  made  her  sigh  to  think  how  little  his 
mental  powers  were  likely  to  be  turned  to 
account  for  himself  or  others. 
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But  with  Eimly  no  such  regrets  marred  her 
enjoymeat  of  his  correspondence  ;  and  the  only 
disappointment  he  ever  caused  her,  was  in  de- 
ferring, from  year  to  year,  his  return  to  Portu- 
gal. Companionship  and  sympathy  had  be^i 
amply  supplied  by  her  mother  and  a  few  dear 
and  intimate  friends,  but  no  one  had  ever  taken 
the  place  Arthur  had  filled  in  her  young  imagi- 
nation. 

Her  childhood  passed  away,  and  every  one 
with  whom  she  held  intercourse  ministered 
to  her  happiness — her  young  companions,  her 
fond  mother,  and  her  mother's  friends.  It  may 
afford  matter  for  surprise  that  one  so  caressed 
was  not  spoilt  by  an  indulgence  few  could  bear 
uninjured.  But  though  her  character  could 
not  easily  have  been  rendered  selfish  or  exact- 
ing, there  were  other  evils  that  followed  the 
dangerous  system  both  parents  had  pursued 
towards  her. 

Mrs.  Howard's  sound  principles  and  sense  of 
duty  had  led  her  to  insist  on  a  promptitude  of 
obedience  to  which  her  husband  had  never  ac- 
customed Emily,  and  to  train  her  carefully  in  the 
knowledge  of  her  religious  duties ;  but  the  child 
grow  to  womanhood  in  an  ideal  world  of  her 
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own,  breathing  from  year  to  year  an  atmo- 
sphere of  poetry  and  tenderness.  The  sorrows 
she  sometimes  heard  of,  or  witnessed  amongst 
her  friends,  excited  only  a  sympathy  that  brought 
with  it  its  own  charm ;  and  the  public  troubles 
that  often  distracted  the  land  she  lived  in,  were 
always  accompanied  by  a  sufficiency  of  excite- 
ment and  romance  to  counterbalance  aU  the 
anxiety  they  produced. 

She  even  escaped  that  wholesome  opposition 
to  the  natural  will,  which  children  in  the  happiest 
homes  encounter  through  the  discipline  and  r^u- 
larity  of  school-room  life,  and  when  she  reached 
her  eighteenth  year,  with  ^  face  and  form  of 
singular  interest  and  grace,  a  manner  full  of  fas- 
cination, a  sanguine  joyfrd  spirit,  and  a  heart 
overflowing  with  benevolence  and  tenderness,  she 
was  as  unfitted  to  meet  the  storms  of  life  as  any 
hot-house  plant  to  endure  the  nipping  frost  of  a 
winter's  night. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


(( 


r»» 


O,  gentle  Proteus,  Love's  a  mighty  lord !' 

SHAKESPEARE. 


Nearly  six  years  had  passed  away,  and  again 
the  month  of  July  found  our  heroine  and  her 
young  companions  established  in  their  respective 
homes  to  pass  the  summer  at  Cintra. 

Much  had  taken  place  during  that  period  in 
that  ever-struggling  country.  Rebellions  had 
been  suppressed,  battles  had  been  fought,  conspi- 
racies had  been  thwarted,  governments  had  fallen, 
families  had  been  ruined,  but  no  new  sorrows 
had  touched  the  little  band  of  friends  amongst 
whom  death  had  been  so  busy  a  few  years  before, 
and  the  hand  of  time  seemed  to  have  moved 
lightly  over  their  heads  in  a  labour  that  was  all 
of  love. 
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Prosperity  still  reigned  in  the  Vasconcellos 
family ;  respect  and  confidence  followed  the  steps 
of  the  brave  and  patriotic  Marquis ;  his  wife 
still  held  her  place  as  the  handsomest  and  most 
agreeable  woman  in  Lisbon;  their  girls  more 
than  fulfilled  in  beauty  and  accomplishments  the 
promises  of  their  childhood ;  and  Carlos,  the  hope 
of  that  ancient  family,  was  already  dintinguished 
as  a  young  soldier,  with  whom  the  foibles  and 
gaiety  of  boyhood  had  suddenly  ceased,  leaving 
him,  as  some  thought,  perhaps  too  soon,  an 
earnest  thoughtful  man. 

In  Mrs.  Howard's  more  humble  but  luxurious 
home,  these  years  had  also  passed  imdisturbed  by 
any  trial ;  and  in  the  society  of  her  child  and  her 
fiiends,  her  simple  faith  and  pious  submission 
had  brought  her  a  peace  which  youth  and  more 
ardent  hopes  had  denied. 

With  their  dear  Margarida  de  Macedo  time 
had  dealt  less  gently,  as  some  might  think,  than 
with  those  whom  she  now  loved  best  on  earth. 
An  alarming  cough  had  more  than  once  made 
them  fear  for  her  life,  and  her  feeble  step  and 
fi^gile  form  often  reminded  them  by  what  a 
slight  hold  they  retained  one,  whose  low  voice 
and  kind  smile  were  so  pleasant  and  so  familiar 
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in  their  domestic  circles.  But  whilst  outwardly 
the  widowed  Mai^arida  had  seemed  to  contend 
with  a  new  trial,  her  heart  had  found  its  rest ; 
she  had  resigned  the  feverish  hopes,  regrets, 
and  wishes  of  her  youth,  and  now  walked  calmly 
along  her  allotted  path,  her  spirit  rejoicing  in 
the  Christian's  hope,  and  lavishing  its  tenderness 
on  all  who  sought  her  sympathy. 

To  this  number  an  addition  had  been  made 
a  year  or  two  after  Courtenay  left  Lisbon,  by 
the  arrival  of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Lonsdale, 
who  brought  very  particular  introductions  to 
Mrs.  Howard  from  relations  of  her  own  and 
her  husband's  in  England.  Courtenay  also 'had 
written  that  their  home  had  been  one  of  those 
in  which  he  had  received  hospitality  during  his 
college  days,  and  expressed  satisfaction  at  the 
idea  of  the  friendship  which,  he  was  convinced, 
must  soon  spring  up  between  beings  so  con- 
genial.  He  described  Lady  Lonsdale  and  her 
daughter  as  intellectual  and  interesting,  adding 
that  they  now  combined  with  their  attractions 
of  mind  and  appearance,  the  strong  appeal  of 
sorrow,  which  he  knew  would  bind  to  them  the 
affection  of  his  dear  Emily  and  her  mother,  and 
briefly  detailing,  as  others  had  done  also  in  their 
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letters,  the  trials  that  had  rapidly  accumulated 
on  them  during  a  short  space  of  time,  of  which 
one  had  been  a  reverse  of  fortune  as  complete 
as  it  had  been  unexpected. 

When  they  first  landed  at  Lisbon  they  were 
merely  accompanied  by  two  servants,  but  in  a 
few  months  they  had  been  joined  by  Sir  Frede- 
rick, Lady  Lonsdale's  only  son,  who  came 
to  pass  the  summer  with  his  mother  and 
sister. 

Grace  Lonsdale  was  the  last  of  three 
daughters;  she  was  nineteen  when  her  sisters 
died,  and  had  shown  so  many  symptoms  of 
delicacy  that  her  mother,  resolving  to  try  the 
effects  of  a  prolonged  residence  in  a  mild 
climate,  Portugal  had  been  selected  merely 
because  easier  of  access  to  her  son  than  either 
Italy  or  Madeira. 

Everything  was  done  by  Mrs.  Howard  that 
the  most  delicate  sympathy  could  suggest,  to 
cheer  the  existence  of  these  new  friends ;  she 
procured  for  them  a  small  house  near  her  own — 
flowers  and  fruit  were  sent  daily  to  the  invalid 
Grace,  and  Emily  watched  over  her  as  if  she  were 
a  newly-foimd  sister — sang  to  her,  read  to  her, 
drove  out  with  her.     In  summer,  the  Lonsdales 
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inhabited  a  little  cottage  at  Cintra,  the  garden 
of  which  communicated  with  Mrs.  Howard's, 
and  the  most  confidential  friendship  soon  existed 
between  the  two  widowed  mothers. 


"  Why  do  you  look  at  me  so  earnestly  this 
morning,  Sophia?"  asked  Emily  one  day  as 
she  sat  with  Christina  and  her  sister  in  the 
Regaleira  Gardens,  their  mothers  at  a  little  dis- 
tance with  Margarida,  and  aU  of  them  engaged 
with  some  small  piece  of  needlework.  "You 
scarcely  spoke  too,  as  we  came  here,  and  yet 
this  walk  was  your  own  proposal ;  what  is  come 
over  my  Sophia  ?"  and  Emily  caressingly  threw 
her  arms  round  her  waist. 

Sophia,  usually  so  full  of  gaiety  and  conver- 
sation, had  indeed  been  strangely  silent;  and 
yet  there  was  nothing  of  sorrow  in  her  speaking 
countenance  as  she  met  Emily's  questioning 
gaze  with  a  smile  of  much  sweetness,  but  her 
dark  brilliant  eyes  gave  forth  a  softened  light, 
as  if  a  deep  emotion  had  subdued  their  wonted 
fire,  and  her  whole  appearance  and  manner 
betrayed  that  some  dear  and  powerful  influence 
was  at  work  within. 

"  Nay,  now  I  feel  quite  curious,"  exclaimed 
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Emily ;  "  you  certainly  have  something  to  tell 
me — I  see  it  in  your  eyes." 

"Yes,  I  have  something  to  tell  you,"  said 
Sophia ;  "  and  I  do  not  know  why  I  find  it  so 
difficult,  because  it  is  a  subject  we  have  spoken 
on  before.  I  am  to  be  married,  Emily,  in  a 
few  months." 

Her  manner  was  calm,  but  there  was  a 
tremour  in  her  voice  unlike  her  usual  steady 
tones.  Emily  drew  her  fondly  within  her  arms, 
kissed  her,  and  wished  her  joy  with  affectionate 
warmth ;  then,  struck  by  these  changes  in  her 
friend,  she  suddenly  asked : 

"  Are  you  happy,  my  own  Sophia  ?  do  you 
love  the  husband  they  are  going  to  give  you 
to?" 

Sophia  pressed  her  hands  over  her  eyes  for  a 
moment,  then  looking  up,  she  said,  in  a  low, 
earnest  voice : 

"Am  I  happy?  Oh,  Emily,  I  fear  I  am 
too  happy." 

"  Nay,  that  cannot  be,"  said  Emily,  smiling ; 
"  but  now  tell  me,  is  your  intended  that  son  of 
the  Count  de  Souza,  whom  I  have  seen  so  often 
this  sununer  at  your  house  ?" 

"  The  same,"  answered  Sophia ;  "  it  has  been 
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a  settled  thing  between  our  families  for  a  year ; 
but,  you  know,  he  only  returned  lately  from 
France.  I  had  not  seen  him  since  I  was  a 
child." 

"And  you  love  him?"  repeated  Emily, 
"  you  love  him,  Sophia  ?" 

"  I  love  him,"  answered  Sophia,  again  cover- 
ing her  eyes  with  her  hands ;  then  turning  to 
look  at  Emily,  it  seemed  to  strike  her  that 
she  might  not  understand  her  emotion  and 
those  broken  sentences,  and,  taking  her  friend's 
hand  within  both  of  hers,  she  said,  "I  love 
him  so  much,  Emily,  that  I  cannot  speak  of 
him.  You  remember  we  used  to  say  to  each 
other  that,  whenever  we  were  to  be  married,  we 
should  continue  to  confide  in  each  other,  and 
talk  as  freely  of  all  our  thoughts  and  feelings 
as  we  had  done  before ;  but  I  cannot — at  least 
not  to-day — perhaps  later  I  may  be  more  able. 
It  is  not  that  I  would  not  trust  you,  dearest,  but 
everything  is  so  changed  with  me,  that  I 
scarcely  know  myself  You  know  I  had  no 
romance  about  marrying — I  never  expected  to 
love  my  husband  better  than  half  the  wives  we 
see,  who  yet  seem  very  contented;  but  now 
every  day  has  made  him  more  and  more  dear, 
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and  I  marvel  at  myself  how  I  could  ever  have 
thought  of  beiag  happy  without  such  a  love  as 
this." 

"  And  he — does  he  love  in  this  way  ?"  asked 
Emily,  with  some  hesitation. 

"  He  says  he  does,"  answered  Sophia,  blush- 
ing, yet  with  a  smile  of  perfect  security. 

"  Oh  yes,  he  does,"  said  Christina,  who  had 
as  yet  kept  silence  ;  "  but  you  must  come  to  us 
this  evening,  Emily,  and  judge  for  yourself — 
you  wiU  see  how  devoted  he  looks.*' 

"  I  wish  to  know  him,  rather  than  to  look  at 
him,"  said  Emily,  smiling.  "  I  have  already 
seen  that  he  is  very  handsome  at  all  events — I 
think  him  very  like  my  brother  Arthur ;  but  is 
he  grave  or  gay — ^what  are  his  tastes  ?" 

"  You  must  find  this  out  for  yourself,  dear 
Emily,"  answered  her  friend ;  "  but  I  am  cer- 
tain you  will  like  him,  because  he  is  so  fond  of 
all  English  customs,  and  he  met  Mr.  Courtenay 
two  years  ago  in  Paris,  and  admired  him  so 
much." 

Emily  blushed  deeply  for  a  moment  at  these 
words — ^the  sudden  mention  of  Arthur's  name 
by  others  had  often  of  late  agitated  her;  his 
return,  so  often  delayed,  was  becoming  a  source 
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of  exchemait ;  but  she  did  not  pause  to  ana- 
lyse her  feclic^s^ 

"  He  met  Arthur — dear  Arthur,"  she  exclaim- 
ed. ""  Oh,  then  there  will  be  a  topic  with  which 
to  conunence  our  acquaintance.  But  what  is 
become  of  Christina's  marriage?  Did  you  not 
tdl  me  YOU  were  both  to  be  married  at  the  same 
time?  is  she  filling  in  Ioyo  also  without  giving 
me  any  notice?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Christina,  laughing,  "  I  am  to 
be  left  at  liberty  a  little  longer;  I  do  not  know  who 
my  intended  may  be,  and  I  have  heard  nothing 
of  him ;  but  Carlos  is  to  be  married  at  the  same 
time  with  Sophia — he  is  to  marry  Bernarda  de 
MeDo,  the  great  heiress." 

"Bernarda  de  Mello !"  exclaimed  Emily. 
"  Your  brother !  oh  what  a  contrast  they  will  be !" 

"  Papa  says  he  will  be  the  richest  noble  in 
Portugal,"  said  Christina. 

"  Poor  Carlos  !"  sighed  Sophia.  "  He  looks 
so  miserable  about  it,  and  I  did  not  pity 
him  until  now.  Ah,  how  selfish  we  often  are 
unconsciously — ^I  did  not  pity  him  when  he 
told  me  it  would  break  his  heart,  because  I  did 
not  know  then  how  much  happiness  he  was 
resigning." 
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"But  why  does  he  submit  to  resign  it?" 
asked  Emily  with  some  vehemence. 

"Ah,  you  know  in  our  country  we  must 
submit  to  these  arrangements/'  said  Christina. 
"  No  one  ever  dreams  of  opposing  these  long 
established  rules.  Mamma  says  it  is  the  only 
way  to  preserve  the  nobles  from  forming  such 
mesalliances  as  they  do  in  England." 

"And  is  it  not  better  to  have  one  mtfs- 
alliance  where  there  is  love,  than  to  have  ten 
broken  hearts  ?"  exclaimed  Emily,  with  indig- 
nation. 

"  Hush,  hush,  dearest,"  said  Sophia,  looking 
with  some  alarm  towards  the  spot  where  her 
mother  sat.  "  Our  parents  generally  do  try  to 
obtain  a  marriage  that  will  make  their  children 
happy.  I,  at  least,  can  only  bless  mine  for  what 
they  have  done  for  me ;  and,  as  to  darling  Carlos, 
I  hope  he  may  be  happier  than  he  expects. 
Bemarda  is  a  good  girl,  and  certainly  must  love 
him  at  all  events ;  perhaps  he  will  love  her  also 
some  day." 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  he  will,"  said  Christina, 
quietly  but  decidedly.  "  Caiios  does  not  talk 
much,  but  he  feels  a  great  deal,  and  does  not 
change  easily." 
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"  Then  you  think  he  will  always  be  miser- 
able ?  Oh,  how  can  you  bear  it  ?"  cried  Emily. 
"  I  could  not  have  a  moment's  joy  if  1  thought 
Arthur  was  unhappy." 

"  He  will  not  always  be  so  miserable  as  now," 
said  Christina.  "  He  will  be  very  rich  and  you 
know  he  is  full  of  schemes  for  improving  the 
country.  Mamma  says  he  will  give  himself  up 
to  business,  and  forget  love." 

"  Forget  love !"  repeated  Sophia,  in  a  low 
voice.  "My  poor  Carlos,  is  that  thy  only 
hope  r 

"There  he  is  on  horseback,"  said  Emily, 
looking  into  the  road  below  the  garden  at  the 
sound  of  a  horse's  feet. 

"  Come  up  to  us,  Carlos,"  exclaimed  both 
his  sisters ;  "  it  is  deliciously  cool  in  the  shade." 

The  young  man  looked  up  at  the  charming 
trio,  and  bowed  low  and  gracefully  when  he 
perceived  who  was  with  his  sisters,  but  Emily 
remarked  that  he  was  very  pale ;  then,  as  he 
raised  his  head  again,  a  deep  flush  gathered 
over  his  features,  and  he  seemed  to  hesitate 
whether  or  not  to  accept  the  invitation  so  cor- 
dially given. 

"  Come,  Carlos,"  urged  Sophia,  bending  as  far 
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as  she  could  over  the  wall,  "  our  company  will  be 
better  for  you  than  a  solitary  ride." 

"  That  certainly  cannot  be  doubted,"  answered 
Carlos,  with  another  graceful  bend,  and  a  smile 
that  made  Emily  involuntarily  sigh,  it  was  so 
full  of  sadness.  Unconsciously  she  looked  at 
him  with  more  than  her  usual  interest,  and  he 
met  her  sympathizing  eye.  The  colour  left  his 
cheek,  and  he  was  pale  as  before ;  but  without 
waiting  for  further  invitation,  he  threw  himself 
from  his  horse,  and  calling  a  boy  who  stood  near 
to  hold  it,  he  was  in  a  few  moments  in  the  sum- 
mer-house with  the  young  girls. 

"  I  have  just  spoken  to  Sir  Frederick  Lons- 
dale," said  Carlos,  addressing  himself  to  Emily ; 
*^  he  landed  this  morning :  they  have  been  only 
four  days  from  England." 

"  I  did  not  think  he  was  coming  this  week," 
said  Emily.  "  Lady  Lonsdale  and  Grace  did  not 
expect  him  when  I  saw  them  last  night :  how 
glad  they  will  be !" 

"  What  very  nice  people  these  Londales  are," 
said  Christina.  "  Mamma  says  she  never  saw 
English  women,  brought  up  in  •  England,  fall  so 
easily  into  all  oiu*  customs." 

"  I   have  never  yet  clearly  understood  their 
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history,"  said  Carlos.  "  How  is  it  they  became 
so  poor,  and  why  did  Sir  Frederick  sell  his  old 
family  property  ?  He  looks  too  grave  and  good 
to  have  been  guilty  of  extravagance." 

"  Oh,  it  was  not  his  fault,"  said  Emily, 
eagerly.  "  When  his  father  died,  and  every 
one  thought,  as  he  himself  had  done,  that  he 
was  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  estates  were  so  loaded  with  debt,  and 
everything  was  in  such  confusion,  that  the 
great  wonder  was,  how  his  father  had  contrived 
to  conceal  it  all  so  long,  even  from  his  nearest 
relations." 

"What  a  shameful  thing  it  was  to  deceive 
his  poor  son  in  such  a  way,"  said  Sophia ;  "  it 
must  have  been  dreadful  for  him  to  find  all  his 
prospects  so  ruined ;  but  surely  they  had  some- 
thing left  ?" 

"  Sir  Frederick  had  only  about  three  hundred 
poimds  a-year,  after  he  had  paid  his  father's 
debts ;  and  his  mother  had,  what  in  England 
is  called,  her  jointure  :  her  dot  as  you  would 
say  in  Portugal." 

"  Then  she  is  as  well  off  as  her  husband  ever 
intended  her  to  be  ?"  said  Carlos. 

"  No,"  said  Emily,  "  there  turned  out  to  be 
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some  mistake  in  the  settlements,  and  the 
creditors  claimed  the  money,  so  she  remained 
with  only  a  very  small  sum  left  by  her  own 
father,  and  something  as  small  that  belongs  to 
Grace.  Lady  Lonsdale  told  mamma  that  they 
owed  all  the  luxuries  of  their  home  to  the 
generosity  of  her  son,  who  had  insisted  on 
giving  up  all  he  had  to  them,  and  had  accepted 
the  situation  he  now  holds  in  London,  though  it 
is  so  unsuited  to  all  his  tastes  and  habits,  merely 
that  he  might  be  enabled  to  do  this  for  them/' 

"  What  a  very  generous  thing  that  was  in 
him,"  said  Christina;  "but  I  almost  wonder 
Lady  Lonsdale  allowed  it." 

"  It  was  all  settled  and  done  before  he  told 
her  anything,"  said  Emily ;  "  and  then  he  per- 
suaded her  that  he  preferred  living  in  London 
with  them  to  any  appointment  he  could  get 
abroad.  Some  friends  wished  him  to  try  for 
something  more  suitable  to  his  talents  and  his 
position  in  society  ;  but,  as  his  mother  says,  he 
is  one  who  never  sacrifices  a  present  duty  to  an 
uncertain  future." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  they  were  happier  in  their 
poverty  than  many  are  in  their  wealth,"  said 
Carlos  with  a  sigh.  "  Gold  does  not  buy  hap- 
piness." 
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"  Ah,  but  they  were  no  sooner  settled  com- 
fortably in  their  small  but  pretty  London  house/' 
said  Emily,  "  a  year  after  Sir  Charles  Lonsdale's 
death,  than  the  two  elder  girls,  Maria  and 
Fanny,  were  taken  ill,  and  they  died  of  rapid 
consumption,  the  latter  only  one  month  after 
the  other.  Lady  Lonsdale  says  that  nothing 
that  had  occurred  before  affected  her  son  as 
this  did.  You  know  how  calm  he  always  is, 
and  yet  she  says  he  sobbed  almost  as  a  child 
the  day  he  buried  his  second  sister;  and  when 
Grace  began  to  droop  and  cough,  he  was  half 
distracted,  and  hurried  them  out  of  England, 
though  he  himself  had  to  remain  in  a  poor, 
small  lodging,  and  never  spends  a  ferthing, 
except  what  his  office  in  London  gives  him." 

"  It  seems  really  as  if  fortune  had  been  bent 
on  persecuting  them,"  said  Sophia.  "  Only 
imagine  a  few  years  ago  they  were  rich  and 
prosperous  as  we  are." 

"  Perhaps,  in  spite  of  all  these  sorrows,  some 
of  us  may  yet  envy  them,"  said  Carlos^  sadly. 

"  Oh,  what  nonsense,  dear  Carlos,"  said 
Christina ;  "  I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to 
see  you  working  for  your  bread  as  Sir  Frederick 
Lonsdale  is  obliged  to  do." 

"  And  he,  I  dare  say,  would  not  change  places 
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with  me,"  answered  Carlos,  with  a  melancholy 
smile,  as  he  gently  stroked  back  his  sister's 
curls  from  her  brow;  ''he  is  at  least  inde- 
pendent in  his  actions." 

''  Independent !  no,  indeed  he  is  not,"  said 
Emily ;  "  if  he  were  independent  he  would  not 
pass  nine  months  of  every  year  in  a  dark 
lodging  and  duU  office  in  London ;  he  who  was 
accustomed  to  live  as  the  heir  of  many  thou- 
sands a  year." 

"  Well,  but  he  is  an  Englishman,"  urged 
Carlos ;  ''  and  there  are  certain  things  in  which 
all  Englishmen  are  independent." 

"  And  you  would  vnsh  to  be  an  Englishman, 
Carlos !"  exclaimed  Christina,  indignantly.  "  I 
am  ashamed  of  jou." 

"  I  should  like  at  least  to  be  as  noble  a  cha- 
racter as  Sir  Frederick  Lonsdale,"  said  Carlos, 
again  smiling  at  Us  sister's  eagerness ;  "  that 
cannot  surely  offend  you,  Christina  ?" 

"  But  you  are  so  already,"  said  Christina. 
"  I  suppose  it  is  not  necessary  that  your  sisters 
should  die,  and  your  father  ruin  you,  in  order  to 
prove  this ;  and  you  are  certainly  much  hand- 
somer and  more  pleasing — ^is  he  not  Emily  ?" 

Emily  laughed  and  coloured  slightly  at  this 
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appeal,  but  Carlos  did  not  look  at  her;  he 
began  to  form  some  letters  on  the  gravel  with 
his  cane,  and  she  answered  with  some  hesi- 
tation : 

"  I  do  not  think  Sir  Frederick  handsome  at  all." 

"  Don't  you  T'  said  Carlos,  looking  suddenly 
up  into  her  face.  "  Ladies  do  differ  very  much 
from  us  in  taste,  for  he  is  thought  very  hand- 
some by  men." 

"  He  is  so  old !"  said  Sophia. 

"  Old  r  said  Carlos,  laughing.  "  What 
strange  ideas  of  old  age  you  have,  my  sister. 
Do  you  happen  to  know  Sir  Frederick's  age, 
Miss  Howard  ?" 

"  Yes ;  Grace  told  me  on  his  last  birthday 
that  he  was  thirty." 

"  I  shall  be  thirty  in  nine  years,  if  I  live  so 
long,"  said  Carlos.  "  Well,  I  dare  say  I  shall 
feel  very  old  by  that  time — old  and  wearied," 
he  added,  in  a  low  voice,  again  tracing  figures 
on  the  ground  before  him. 

"  How  old  is  Mr.  Co«li*enay  ?"  asked 
Sophia,  laying  down  her  work,  as  if  she  wished 
to  rouse  herself  from  her  own  thoughts,  and 
putting  her  hand  on  Emily's,  to  stop  her  also 
in  her  occupation. 
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Carlos  again  looked  suddenly  up  in  Emily's 
face^  but  she  was  unconscious  of  his  scratiny, 
and  answered  calmly : 

..  Arthur  i,.we,;^ht:  he  i.d=ven,«« 
older  than  I  am/' 

"  Ah !  he  is  another  of  those  independent 
Englishmen/'  said  Carlos;  '^and  he,  at  all 
events,  Christina,  is  handsome  and  rich  enough 
too." 

"  And  would  you  like  to  pass  your  life  as  he 
does,  wandering  over  the  world?"  asked  Sophia ; 
"  it  is  surely  much  more  useful  to  stay  at  home, 
and  serve  one's  country,  as  you  do.  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Emily,  but  you  know  Mr.  Courtenay 
has  hitherto  done  nothing,  except  amuse  himself. 
Papa  says  he  is  throwing  himself  away." 

Emily  changed  colour  rapidly ;  she  could  not 
bear  the  most  distant  hint  that  Arthur  was  not 
all  perfection  in  his  deeds  as  well  as  character ; 
yet  she  had  often  heard  her  mother  say,  '^  How 
I  wish  Arthur  had  a  profession !"  and  she  knew 
not  how  to  reply  to  Sophia's  unvarnished  as- 
sertion. 

Carlos  watched  her  hesitation  and  emotion 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  said,  kindly : 

"  He  is  gaining  much  knowledge,  I  do  not 
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doubt;  and  aH  that  lie  is  st&Etg  of  mankind, 
and  varicais  goYeniinents»  will  enaUe  him  to  be 
far  more  useful  than  if  he  bad  been  all  these 
years  confined  to  one  undian^ng  cirde  of  asso- 
ciations and  ideas.'' 

*'  Is  he  never  OHning  hare  again  ?"  asked 
Christina. 

"  Yes ;  we  expect  him  in  a  vety  few  months," 
said  Emily ;  "  certainly  before  Christmas, 
mamma  thinks." 

Her  tone  of  voice  was  sad ;  she  was  hardly 
aware  how  little  she  could  endure  to  bear  Arthur 
spoken  of  as  a  common  individual,  and  she  felt 
a  passing  impatience  without  knowing  why. 

But  Carlos  seemed  to  understand  her,  and 
smothered  a  sigh,  as  he  turned  his  gaze  from 
her  face. 

'^  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think,"  he  said, 
''  that  all  persons  are  missing  the  object  of  life, 
who  are  not  engaged  in  war  or  politics,  or  in 
growing  rich.  You  and  my  mother  have  some 
idea  of  tb]$  kind,  Sophia." 

"  I !"  exclaimed  Sophia.  "  I  am  sure,  my 
ideas  do  not  run  on  war  or  politics,  nor  yet  on 
wealth." 

"  Perhaps  not  now"  said  her  brother,  smil- 
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ing  affectionately ;  ^'  but  you  seem  to  think 
every  man  unworthy  of  respect,  who  has  no 
ambition." 

"  Not  quite  that,"  answered  Sophia ;  "  but  I 
think  all  those  men  whom  heaven  has  gifted 
with  talents,  ought  to  have  an  ambition  to  use 
them  well." 

"  What  a  very  sensible  speech !"  said  Chris- 
tina, laughing.  "Well,  Carlos,  you  can  say 
nothing  against  that ;  but  tell  us  what  are  your 
ideas  as  to  the  object  of  life.  What  would  you 
do  now,  if  papa  had  never  put  you  into  the 
army,  and  you  were  as  free  as  Mr.  Courtenay  ?" 

"  As  free  as  Mr.  Courtenay?"  repeated 
Carlos,  then  fixed  his  eyes  on  Emily,  who  was 
leaning  with  her  elbow  on  the  low  wall,  gazing 
at  the  distant  view,  and  perplexing  herself  with 
thoughts  as  to  what  profession  Arthur  could 
embrace,  that  would  not  separate  him  from 
them.  Carlos  seemed  to  forget  as  he  looked 
at  her,  the  question  his  sister  had  asked;  his 
whole  soul  was  written  in  the  dark  eyes  that 
had  never  been  seen  to  rest  thus  on  her  before, 
and  the  noUe  sweetness  of  his  features  was 
disturbed  by  an  emotion  he  could  not  at  once 
master.      But  Emily   saw   nothing;    she  was 
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trying  to  forget  \jrhat  had  ruffled  her  spirit  a 
few  minutes  before.  Not  so  his  sisters — a  pang 
shot  through  Sophia's  heart  as  she  watched 
him — she  could  pity  now,  as  she  had  never 
done  before — but  Christina  had  not  yet  learnt 
indulgence  for  what  could  only  lead  to  difficulty 
and  sorrow ;  and  seizing  her  brother's  arm,  she 
shook  it  slightly,  and  exclaimed : 

"  Are  you  fallen  asleep,  Carlos  ?  did  you 
hear  what  I  asked  you  ?" 

Carlos  slowly  turned  his  head  towards  her, 
and  said : 

"  Yes ;  I  heard  you  ask  what  I  would  do 
now  if  I  were  free  to  choose  my  life  ?  I  would 
first  do  what  Henrique  de  Souza  is  going  to 
do :  I  would  marry  a  woman  I  loved." 

^'  Oh,  I  did  not  mean  about  marriage,"  said 
Christina ;  "  and  you  know  Henrique  could  not 
marry  Sophia,  unless  his  father  and  hers  had 
settled  it :  don't  look  angry,  Sophia,  you  know 
it  is  true.'* 

"  Well,  but  you  said,  if  I  were  as  free  as  Mr, 
Courtenay,  and  I  answer,  I  would  do  what 
Henrique  is  going  to  do,  who  is  not  fi*ee.  You 
see,  Sophia,  what  a  lucky  man  I  thiuk  him,"  added 
Carlos,  playfully  taking  his  sister's  hands  in  hi& 
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^'  And  you  see  freedom  is  no  such  great 
advantage  after  all/'  said  Christina,  "  as  Hen- 
rique has  gained  all  he  desires  without  it." 

''  Very  poor  reasoning  that,  my  fair  philoso- 
pher," said  her  brother.  "  Suppose  our  father 
and  his  were  suddenly  to  change  their  minds. 
Nay,  Sophia,  I  am  only  jesting,"  he  continued, 
as  he  felt  the  hands  he  held  turn  icy  cold,  and 
saw  his  sister  tremble  and  grow  pale.  *^  Dearest, 
you  are  growing  quite  nervous  under  Henrique's 
care.  Come,  we  must  change  the  subject  to 
something  less  exciting  than  love.  What  say 
you,  Sophia,  to  fixing  now  our  long  talked  of 
excursion  to  Alcobaca?  We  promised  Sir 
Frederick  Lonsdale,  last  year,  that  we  would 
wait  for  him ;  and  now  he  is  come,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  go  without  delay. " 

''  We  must  consult  mamma,"  said  Sophia. 

'^  Perhaps  papa  will  not  be  able  to  get  away 
from  Lisbon  at  present,"  added  Christina. 

"  Oh,  yes  he  can,  and  he  will  be  only  too 
glad  of  an  excuse,"  said  Carlos.  '^  He  told  me 
yesterday  he  was  tired  of  the  heat  and  glare, 
and  longed  for  a  week's  change  of  scene.  As 
to  my  mother,  I  undertake  to  persuade  her, 
provided  she  is  anowed  to  go  in  7  utter,  and 
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not  forced  to  ride,  or  go  into  raptures  at  fine 
views." 

"  And  who  are  to  be  our  party  ?"  asked 
Christina. 

'^  Mrs.  and  Miss  Howard  have  long  promised 
to  join  us/'  said  Carlos,  looking  at  Emily; 
"  and  I  hope  they  wiD  not  desert  us  now." 

"  Oh,  we  shall  be  delighted  to  go !"  said 
Emily.  *^  It  is  an  excursion  mamma  has  so 
often  promised  me,  and  she  is  so  well  at  present, 
I  am  certain  she  will  enjoy  it." 

"  How  strange  it  is  of  you,  Carlos,  to  think 
of  this  now,  without  having  breathed  a  word  of 
it  for  months  to  any  of  us,"  said  Sophia,  who 
felt  no  great  inclination  to  exchange  her  quiet 
intercourse  with  her  lover  at  home,  for  a  week's 
ride  along  dusty  roads  with  a  large  party. 

'^  Darling  Sophia,  do  not  say  a  word  agsdnst 
it,"  said  her  brother,  caressingly ;  "  I  will  take 
care  that  you  at  least  are  happy ;  you  shall  have 
^cavaliero  all  devoted  to  yourself,  dearest.  I 
have  set  my  heart  on  this  ride ;  and  I  wish  to 
enjoy  myself  thoroughly  for  one  week.  You 
will  not  grudge  me  one  week  of  pleasure — ^you 
who  are  so  very  happy." 

**  One  week,  Carlos,"  said  his  sister,  looking 
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fondly  into  his  eyes.  "  It  would  be  strange  if 
I  grudged  you  anything — ^you  who  once  saved 
my  life,  but  I  hope  to  see  you  ^oy  many  years 
rather  than  weeks  of  pleastu-e." 

"  The  present  only  is  ours,"  answered  Carlos, 
with  a  slight  shiver,  though  he  tried  to  smile. 
"  We  can  reckon  on  nothing  that  is  future.  I 
feel  oppressed  this  year  by  the  air  of  Cintra ; 
the  hills  and  rocks  weigh  me  down ;  I  have  a 
longing  to  be  away — ^to  be  free !"  And  as  he 
uttered  the  last  words  with  some  vehemence,  he 
started  from  his  seat,  and  drew  a  long  breath,  as 
if  to  relieve  the  oppression  of  which  he  spoke. 

"  You  know,  Carlos,"  said  Christina,  "  it  will 
never  do  for  a  party  of  seven  ladies  to  set  out 
with  only  foiu*  gentlemen.  Of  course  Sophia 
will  keep  Henrique  close  to  her  bridle,  and  we 
must  ask  all  the  Mdlos.  Papa  will  never 
permit  you  to  set  out  without  them" 

Carlos  turned  so  deadly  pale,  and  his  eyes 
flashed  so  angrily,  that  even  Christina,  whose 
placid  feelings  seldom  permitted  her  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  sufferings  of  others,  regretted 
she  had  mentioned  the  family  of  the  affianced 
Bemarda.  Emily,  alarmed  and  sorrowful, 
turned  away,  that  he  might  not  think  himself 
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s^b^rved,  and  began  to  gather  her  work  into 
^^f  basket ;  but  Sophia,  with  a  soothing  tender- 
ut>ss,  drew  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  then 
^aid  to  Christina,  as  if  Carlos  had  no  concern 
in  the  matter : 

''  Bemarda  de  Mello  hates  riding,  and  she 
has  been  so  often  to  Alcobaca,  she  told  me  she 
hoped  never  to  go  again.  But  we  can  settle 
about  our  numbers  another  time.  We  may 
safely  leave  it  all  to  Carlos,  who  will  arrange 
everything  with  mamma ;  and  if  it  will  make 
matters  easier,"  she  added,  smiling,  as  she 
looked  up  to  her  brother's  face,  "  I  will  even 
consent  not  to  have  a  cavaliero  entirely  to  my- 
self ;  I  will  share  him  with  any  other  lady." 

Her  brother  bent  down  and  kissed  her,  then 
said  with  an  effort  to  be  gay : 

"  Thanks,  deai^t,  for  such  a  magnanimous 
offer;  I  shall  feel  that  I  owe  my  week  of 
pleasure  to  your  smoothing  of  difficulties,  but 
I  will  not  go  back  from  my  promise ;  I  will  not 
take  your  own  true  knight  from  you." 

*'  Sophia,"  said  Christina,  as  they  walked 
home  an  hour  after  this  conversation,  Carlos 
and  their  mother  a  little  way  behind  them; 
"  did  you  observe  how  Carlos  looked  at  Emily 
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to-day  ?  It  is  most  extraordinary  that  it  has 
never  struck  any  one  he  might  fall  in  love  with 
her ;  I  think  we  ought  to  warn  mamma." 

"  Oh,  no,  Christina,"  said  Sophia,  "  it  will 
only  create  mischief  and  difficulties.  Emfly  is 
so  good,  there  is  no  danger  of  her  encouraging 
any  imprudence  on  his  part ;  besides,  I  do  not 
believe  she  observed  his  manner  to-day." 

"  No,  not  to-day ;  she  was  thinking  of  other 
things  to-day,"  answered  Christina ;  "  but  do 
you  think  this  week's  ride  will  pass  without  his 
betraying  himself?  You  saw  how  eager  he  was 
about  it,  and  how  he  disliked  the  thought  of 
Bemarda  going  with  us." 

"  Yes ;  but  I  believe  the  whole  thing  is  new 
to  Carlos  himself,  and  that  it  is  all  caused  by 
their  forcing  him  into  a  marriage  he  dislikes. 
At  present  he  feels  reckless  with  his  misery,  but 
he  win  become  more  calm ;  he  has  known 
Emily  since  she  was  a  baby,  and  never  did  he 
look  at  her  till  to-day  as  if  he  cared  about  her." 

"  All  very  true,"  answered  her  sister ;  "  but 
he  has  always  spoken  of  her  with  admiration, 
and  I  have  remarked,  that  he  treats  her  with 
more  reverence  of  manner  than  any  other  person. 
He  has  always  said  that  hers  is  the  loveliest 
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face  in  Lisbon ;  and  I  see  nothing  strange  in 
his  snddenly  discovering  he  would  rather  marry 
her  than  Bemarda  de  Mello.  You  know  Carlos 
does  not  care  about  money," 

Sophia  looked  grave  and  perplexed,  then  said : 

"  Still,  I  could  not  put  it  into  mamma's 
mind — it  would  make  her  so  fidgety.  Depend 
on  it,  Carlos  has  no  intention  of  amusing  the 
world  with  any  affair  of  his,  and  he  is  too 
honourable  to  try  to  make  Emily  love  him, 
when  he  could  not  marry  her." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,"  answered  her  sister,  "  I 
never  yet  read  or  heard  of  a  man,  who  did  not 
try  to  do  what  would  gratify  himself." 

"  Then  you  have  yet  to  hear  and  read  a  great 
deal,  Christina,"  said  Sophia  a  little  indignantly. 
"  And  at  all  events  you  might  think  better  of 
Carlos,  who  would  not  be  much  gratified  by  the 
selfish  character  jw  ascribe  to  him." 

'^  I  don't  think  him  selfish,"  said  Christina 
eagerly ;  "  but  I  have  heard  even  papa  say,  and 
he  seldom  speaks  of  such  things,  that  men 
never  think  of  consequences  when  they  are  in 
love." 

"  Still  there  are  exceptions,"  urged  Sophia, 
"  and  Carlos  is  not  a  common  young  man." 
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"  Certainly  not,"  said  ChristiDa ;  "  but  though 
I  do  not  understand  love  affairs,  I  think  Carlos 
will  be  more  than  human  if  he  rides  for  a  week 
beside  Emily  and  does  not  show  her  that  he 
loves  her,  now  that  he  has  ascertained  the  fact 

himsdf." 

"  I  have  more  confidence  in  his  self-control," 
said  Sophia ;  ''  and  you  know  as  he  and-  Emily 
are  both  going  to  live  in  the  same  place,  he  must 
get  accustomed  to  see  her  without  making  love 
to  her." 

"  Well,"  said  Christina  with  a  little  saucy 
toss  of  her  head,  in  which  she  sometimes  in- 
dulged herself,  "  I  have  not  yet  been  in  love, 
therefore  you  ought  to  know  better  than  I, 
whether  it  is  so  easy  to  become  accustomed  to 
such  things." 

Sophia  sighed,  but  at  this  moment  they 
reached  the  Vasconcellos  quinta,  and  a  voice  in 
the  verandah  making  her  look  up,  her  face  was 
suddenly  suffused  by  a  rich  colour,  and  a  smile 
played  on  her  lips. 

Henrique  de  Souza,  her  betrothed  lover,  stood 
there  awaiting  her  return ;  and  as  he  bent  his 
graceful  form  over  the  verandah,    and  in  low 
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tones  expressed  his  joy  at  seeing  her,  Sophia's 
heart  thrilled. 

"  No/'  she  said  to  herself  as  she  entered  the 
house,  "  it  would  not  be  easy — ^it  would  not  be 
possible— I  would  rather  die.  Oh !  my  poor 
Carlos,  did  I  feel  less  for  you  than  for  my- 
self?" 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  A  lovelier  flower 
On  earth  was  never  sown." 

WORDSWORTH. 

The  annual  visit  of  Sir  Frederick  Lonsdale, 
which  formed  the  short  period  of  his  re-union 
with  the  beings  so  dear  to  him,  was  indeed  the 
summer  time  of  his  altered  life.  He  had  always 
fondly  loved  his  home,  and  now  in  his  solitude 
^'  the  blessed  household  voices ''  haunted  him 
with  such  keen  longings,  that  the  moment  when 
he  clasped  again  to  his  heart  the  two  dear  ones 
whom  Heaven  had  yet  spared  to  his  affections, 
caused  an  extacy  that  was  almost  painful  in  its 
first  intenseness. 
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Emily  hsd  said  tnihr  that  be  was  grave  and 
calm  in  manner,  bat  the  calmness  was  all 
exttTnaL  zni  no  beait  ever  ti^onbled  with  more 
iif  siLkIioini.^e  than  his  for  its  earthlv  treasures,  or 
pantt>d  with  more  eager  fondness  to  be  with 
them — it  seemed  as  if  all  he  had  renounced  of 
muhtvil  ambition,  that  they  might  never  know 
th<^  hai^  cares  of  extreme  pov»ty,  had  only 
bound  him  to  them  with  a  more  tender  tie ;  and 
Y^^t  thoY  bad  not  guessed,  and  no  foreboding  had 
Yot  w^unuxl  his  sfarit  that  thoe  was  still  a  sacri- 
tiiv  fiur  morv  bltUT.  whiA  he  might  resolve  to 
m(^t\  mther  than  they  should  ever  know  the 
oxti^nt  ivf  hi$  sclfMlonial. 

*•  You  amnot  imagine,  dear  Frederick,"  said 
his  sister  on  the  first  momii^  after  his  arrival, 
as  Aoy  Ungortjd  over  a  late  breakfast,  "how 
\Tn'  pretty  Emily  Howurd  is  become." 

*'  I  alwiiys  thought  her  very  pretty,"  answered 
Lonsdalcu  '"  I  scwpcely  know  in  what  her  face 
oould  improve,  it  was  so  par&ct  in  its  own 

st)»le." 

"  Yes,"  siud  Lady  Lonsdale,  "  it  seemed  quite 
perfect :  and  yet,  as  Grace  says,  she  is  so  im- 
proved that  one  fancies  her  prettier  than  before. 
I  believe,  however,  it  is  only  that  she  has  lost 
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her  very  childish  expression.  You  must  re- 
member she  is  now  past  seventeen,  but  I  never 
saw  a  girl  alter  more  in  character  in  one  year 
than  she  has  done." 

**  It  always  amused  me  to  watch  her,"  said 
Lonsdale :  '^  she  is  so  thoroughly  an  English 
girl,  though  she  has  never  set  foot  in  England 
— so  different  from  her  young  Portuguese  com- 
panions, who  are,  however,  very  charming  also. 
It  shows  that  national  characteristics  do  not 
depend  altogether  on  association,  but  are  here- 
ditary." 

"  You  forget,"  said  Grace,  "  that  her  mother 
has  been  her  chief  companion,  and  theref(»% 
her  manner  has  been  formed  on  an  English 
model" 

"  No,"  said  Lonsdale,  "  her  manner  has  been 
formed  on  no  model  at  all — her  charm  was  that 
what  you  call  h^  manner  seemed  always  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  her  passing  thoughts 
and  feelings — ^that  it  chanced  to  be  so  engaging 
was  merely  the  result  of  the  simple  beauty  of 
her  character,  combined  with  a  graceful  form 
and  a  happy  spirit.  I  don't  think  she  resembles 
her  mother  at  all." 

"  Except  in  goodness  of  heart,"  said  Lady 

VOL.   I.  K* 
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Lonsdale,  ''  and  in  kindness  to  us ;  her  little 
devices  for  giving  my  poor  Grace  pleasure,  are 
reaUy  touching  in  their  ingenuity." 

"  For  that  she  must  always  be  charming  in 
my  eyes,"  said  Lonsdale,  "  even  were  she  less 
pretty  than  she  is."  And  he  fondly  laid  his 
hand  on  his  sister's  long  slender  fingers. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  £mily 
entered.  In  her  hand  she  carried  a  small 
basket  filled  with  green-house  plants.  She 
had  walked  through  the  two  gardens,  and  over 
her  long  brown  curls  she  had  merely  thrown 
a  lace  scarf,  beneath  the  light  folds  of  which 
smiled  the  beautiful  face,  on  which  indeed  an 
almost  angelic  sweetness  and  innocence  seemed 
imprinted,  whilst  the  '*  happy  spirit"  Lonsdale 
had  spoken  of,  gave  animation  to  features  as 
eloquent  as  they  were  regular. 

As  he  advanced  to  meet  her,  and  she  held 
out  her  hand  with  a  fi*ank  and  cordial  welcome, 
he  was  struck  by  the  improvement  Grace .  had 
mentioned.  Every  trace  of  the  child  was  gone 
— -only  a  year  before  he  had  treated  her  as  one 
almost  too  young  to  sympathise  with  his  sister, 
five  years  her  senior;  and  now  she  appeared 
before  him  with  all  the  claims  of  womanhood 
to  companionship  with  himself.     He  had  been 
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in  the  habit  of  addressing  her  with  a  femiliar 
tenderness,  gratified  by  all  her  artless  marks  of 
kindness  to  his  mother  and  Grace ;  but  as  he 
now  took  her  proffered  hand,  and  answered  her 
warm  greeting  with  a  few  earnest  words,  his 
look  and  voice  were  more  grave  than  they  had 
ever  been  to  her  before,  and  a  feeling  of  depres- 
sion stole  over  his  heart.  But  she  knew  nothing 
yet  of  the  charm  with  which  Heaven  had  gifted 
her,  nor  did  Lonsdale  dream,  as  he  involuntarily 
turned  his  eyes  from  her  face,  that  the  fair  bqing 
before  him  was  destined  to  cast  a  spell  over  him 
which  even  his  heart  would  have  no  strength  to 
resist. 

"  What  dissipated  hours  1"  said  Emily 
laughing,  as  she  kissed  Lady  Lonsdale  and 
Grace.  "  I  did  not  think  I  should  find  you  at 
breakfast,  or  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  in- 
trude on  you — at  least  not  on  this  morning," 
she  added,  smiling  at  Lonsdale  ;  '*  but  I  had 
two  apologies  for  interrupting  all  you  must  have 
to  speak  of;  one  was  to  bring  you  these  beau- 
ties," placing  her  basket  on  the  table,  "  as  they 
are  nearly  the  last  we  shall  have  this  year ;  and 
the  other  was  to  dehver  a  message  Madame  de 
Vasconcellos  intrusted  me  with  last  night." 

K   2 
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"  Two  apologies  for  coming  here  !"  exclaiined 
Grace  playfully;  "what  have  we  done  to  de- 
serve that  ?'' 

"I  heard  Sir  Frederick  was  come,"  com- 
menced Emily. 

"  Oh,  worse  and  worse,"  said  he,  smiling ; 
"  what  have  I  done  to  deserve  that  ?" 

"Well,  then,  I  retract  my  apologies,"  re- 
turned Emily,  gaily.  "  The  simple  truth  is,  I 
wished  to  come  here  early,  because  I  promised 
to  go  early  to  Sophia  de  Vasconcellos ;  and 
hearing  that  Sir  Frederick  came  yesterday,  I 
thought  he  would  not  consider  any  visitor  wel- 
come this  morning,  though  I  do  not  mean  to 
stay  long." 

"  My  dear  Emily,  you  are  only  getting  more 
and  more  into  a  scrape,"  said  Lady  Lonsdale, 
smiling.  "  You  are  making  Frederick  look  quite 
dis&ial  at  the  idea  of  your  being  on  such  cere- 
mony with  him." 

"What  shaU  1  do?"  said  Emily  laughing 
and  blushing,  for  in  her  heart  she  entertained  a 
slight  feeling  of  awe  for  the  "  grave  Lonsdale," 
as  she  called  him,  kind  as  she  had  always  fQund 
and  seen  him  to  herself  and  others.  "  I  ask 
everybody's  pardon  for  everything  I  have  said ;" 
and  then,  turning  to  Lonsdale  with  a  smile  that 
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might  have  bewitched  one  more  truly  a  stoic 
than  he  was,  she  said,  **  I  hope  you  understood 
that  it  was  out  of  consideration  to  Lady  Lons- 
dale and  Grace,  mamma  and  I  did  not  pay 
our  usual  visit  to  them  yesterday;  we  knew 
they  were  quite  happy  after  we  heard  of  your 
arrival." 

"  I  know  that  you  are  always  full  of  kind 
thoughts  about  them,"  answered  Lonsdale,  as 
he  filled  with  water  a  vase  his  sister  had  placed 
before  Emily  for  the  flowers  she  had  brought ; 
"  but  I  hope  you  will  never  again  give  a  proof 
of  this  by  absenting  yourself,  even  when  I  am 
here.  I  must  beg  to  have  your  charity  extended 
to  myself." 

"  How  pleasant  it  is  to  be  praised  for  doing 
what  one  Ukes,"  said  Emily,  with  a  light  musical 
kugh.  "  And  now  I  must  tell  you  the  message 
with  which  I  was  charged  by  Madame  de 
Vasconcellos.  It  is  proposed  that  the  long 
talked-of  trip  to  Alcoba^a  should  take  place  the 
week  after  next,  and  the  most  earnest  desire  is 
fdt  by  every  one  of  the  party  that  you  should 
all  join  it.  Carlos  declares  he  did  not  propose  it 
in  May,  solely  because  Sir  Frederick  wished  to 
accompany  us." 


^'  Bu:  Bnr^i  i:  s  snv  mi'  ius  ^  ssdi  ao 
OEsmiiiL.^  siic  ILam  T-nrmnHV-  '^fiomedf  OS 
'nrill  VBi^  b  sens  ic  liif  -SHU  or  sn  ksp  few. 
}£r  ti*ar  £aiiijr,  luf  msR  doo^lii  of  s  £tf^Des 

*-  OzL  dar  *ngTin«^  .di>  sec  sbt  liui,*  sud 
Grant.  "^  OiLT  xiui^  him  a^iiicjul  it  rfl  be 
b)  see  ousK'  plaarsi^  lisiv  itr  <!&(■  ti&sd  of 
Tasonr;  beodeb,  Frcosri^  b  imcr  hoe  at  a 
fluukr  s^^ora.  and  w  hawsHaoni^iii^asjetcf 
tike  omxtDT,  t^i^oc^  «c  ianv  JMm  n  it  nearfy 
fow  j'eaB*." 

"  But  1  am  mSrmi  ««  for  }ra«,  my  duM," 
sud  ha-modxr.  '^  TW  dxAns  han  all  wanwd 
yo«  not  to  ova'-&ng^«  yoaisdt" 

"  Grace  can  go  in  a  bian,'^  sud  Ennh^ ; 
"dicie  are  to  be  two  in  aWnTwfanw,  mie&r 
Madame  de  Vascoocdlas,  in  vfaidh  she  hopes 
Lady  Lonsdale  wiS  keep  her  company,  and  the 
other  goes  fiM-  Maigarida  de  Maoedo,  who  means 
to  ride  on  luvseback,  and  only  go  in  the  litcira 
irtien  tired.  She  said  she  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  Uiing  for  Grace  also  to  go  in  it  whenerer 
it  waa  very  warm." 

*  Sort  of  iqahU  Kdan-cbair,  carried  b;  mules.  It 
bold*  two  peraona. 
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^*  In  this  way  I  think  it  might  be  very 
possible  for  Grace  to  go/'  said  Lonsdale.  **  We 
certainly  must  not  expose  her  to  fittigue,  but  as 
certainly  I  shall  not  go  without  her.  If  she 
must  not  come,  I  prefer  giving  up  the  excur- 
sion. 

"  "  Oh !  that  would  be  a  great  pity,"  said  his 
mother.  "  I  always  grudge  keeping  you  tied  to 
us  when  you  come  here,  seeing  nothing  of  the 
country,  except  the  neighbourhood  of  Cintra. 
But  could  they  not  wait  until  the  end  of  August, 
when  the  weather  is  cooler  ?" 

"  They  talk  of  riding  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, from  six  till  nine,  and  in  the  evening  from 
five  till  nine,  which  will  make  it  very  easy,'' 
said  EmOy;  ''and  besides  that,  the  weather- 
wise  think  we  shall  have  a  few  cool  cloudy  days 
just  between  the  new  moon  and  her  first  quarter. 
You  know,  we  think  the  moon  a  very  safe  guide 
in  this  country,  in  spite  of  all  the  charges 
against  her  which  poets  have  been  pleased  to 
make." 

''  And  now  tell  me  something  of  these  Yas- 
concellos'  marriages,  of  which  we  only  heard  last 
night,"  said  Lady  Lonsdale :  ''  did  you  pass  the 
evening  there  yesterday  ?" 
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"  Yes,  we  were  asked  to  tea,  to  be  introduced 
to  Sophia's  intended;  we  knew  him  slightly 
before,  but  she  wished  us  to  meet  him  as  her 
friends." 

"  Wdl,"  asked  Grace,  "  is  Sophia  happy  ?  I 
do  not  think  she  would  be  easUy  satisfied." 

"  But  she  is  both  satisfied  and  hapj^,"" 
answered  Emily,  "  she  seems  qiiite  a  changed 
being." 

"  How  so  ?"  asked  Lonsdale,  as  he  sat 
watching  half  unconsciously  her  soft  white 
fingers,  as  she  hghtly  handled  the  dehcate  flowers 
she  was  arranging  in  the  rase  before  her.  "  She 
always  appeared  very  happy  and  fi«e  from 
care." 

"Did  you  think  so?"  said  Emily.  "We 
never  thought  her  satisfied :  she  always  talked  as 
if  every  one  must  perform  a  certain  part  in  life, 
and  bear  it  as  they  best  might,  if  it  chanoed  to 
be  disagreeable." 

"  And  now,"  asked  Lonsdale,  "  and  now, 
what  is  the  change?" 

Enuly  hesitated  and  coloured,  she  did  not 
know  why ;  but  in  a  moment  she  felt  that  she 
could  not  repeat  to  him  what  Sophia  had  said 
of  her  love. 
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"  Why,  Frederick/*  said  Grace  laughing, 
'^how  very  dull  you  are;  can  you  not  guess 
that  if  she  is  now  happy,  it  is  because  she  is 
in  love  with  her  intended  husband,  and  if  she 
is  in  love  she  cannot  be  exactly  what  she  was 
before.  Did  you  ever  see  any  one,  man  or 
woman,  in  whom  love  did  not  cause  a  change 
that  looked  like  a  mirade?  Are  we  not  told 
that  even  'things  base  and  vile,  holding  no 
quantity,  love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dig- 
nity r  *' 

"  Well  done,  Grace,**  said  Lonsdale,  "  you 
speak  like  one  full  of  experience,  though  your 
quotation  is  not  quite  correctly  applied;  but  I 
do  not  yet  understand  the  nature  of  the  change 
which  Miss  Howard  says  is  so  visible  in  Made- 
moiselle de  Vasconcellos.*' 

"  You  will  see  her  very  soon,"  said  Emily, 
"and  then  you  can  judge  for  yourself;  perhaps 
she  may  not  appear  so. different  except  to  those 
who  know  her  very  well." 

"  I  rejoice  to  think  she  is  so  happy,  poor 
girl,"   said  Lady   Lonsdale,   whose  heart  was 
completely  a  motherly  one,  and  who  felt  in* 
clined  to  caress  and  counsel  every  young  person  ^ 
who  came  near  her.     "  1  have  often  wondered 
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what  her  fete  would  be ;  I  used  to  fear  they 
meant  to  give  her  to  that  old  wounded  soldier. 
Monsieur  de  Mascarenhas,  who  is  so  much  at 
the  house." 

"  Oh,  that  would  have  been  dreadful,"  ex- 
claimed Emily :  "  why  he  is  fifty,  I  believe,  and 
he  looks  like  sixty  with  that  scar  on  his  face, 
and  the  want  of  his  left  arm." 

"  But  it  would  not  have  been  thought  a 
bad  marriage,  Mai^arida  says,  only  that  he 
has  no  title,  and  I  suppose  poor  Sophia  must 
have  submitted  if  they  desbed  her  to  marry 
him." 

"  Perhaps  she  might  have  done  so  a  little 
time  ago,"  said  Emily ;  "  but  I  do  not  think 
she  would  submit  now  so  easily." 

"  Oh,  now  she  is  all  safe,"  said  Grace.  "  And 
what  do  you  think  of  Monsieur  de  Souza  ?" 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  judge  in  one  evening ;  be 
does  not  seem  to  me  so  clever  as  Sophia,  but 
then  at  present  he  appears  to  have  but  one 
thought — and  that  is  herself;  certainly  he  is  as 
much  devoted  to  her  as  she  is  to  him." 

"  That  is  all  right  then,"  said  Lady  Lons- 
•  dale ;  "  but  Margarida  gave  me  a  wretched 
account  of  poor  Carlos — are  they  really  going 
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to  sell  that  fine  young  man  for  gold,   when 
already  he  has  more  than  enough  ?" 

'^  Bemarda  de  Mello  is  of  a  very  ancient 
family/'  said  Emily,  ''and  so  amiable,  that  I 
fancy  they  expect  him  to  be  happy  when  he 
is  married." 

"  But  he  never  will,"  said  Grace,  indignantly, 
''he  will  hate  her  because  she  is  forced  upon 
him;  and  at  all  events  they  have  no  right  to 
expect  anything  else." 

"  I  don't  believe  Carlos  could  hate  any 
one,"  said  Emily.  "I  am  sure  he  will  at 
least  be  kind,  because  he  is  too  generous  to 
punish  her  for  what  is  no  fault  of  her  own. 
She  also  is  forced  to  marry  him  out  of  obe- 
dience." 

"  But  do  you  not  pity  him,  if  he  is  so 
unhappy  ?"  asked  Lonsdale. 

"  Oh,  I  do,  I  do  extremely,"  exclaimed 
Emily.  "  Only  yesterday  I  heard  him  speak  so 
despondingly  of  life,  it  was  wretched  to  listen 
to  him;  he  said  he  quite  envied  you  and  all 
Englishmen,  because  of  your  freedom." 

"  Poor  fellow !"  said  Lonsdale.  "  Yet  you 
might  tell  him  that  freedom  is  but  a  name 
after  all,  when  it  cannot  be  used  for  happiness. 
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and — since  Grace  has  reminded  us  of  Shake- 
speare— that '  the  web  of  life  is  of  a  mingled 
yam,  good  and  ill  together.' " 

"  But  of  course  every  one  hopes  in  his  own 
case  that  he  could  thus  use  it,"  said  his  mothra*, 
looking  at  him  with  a  tender  sadness.  "  Now 
tell  me,  EmUy,  you  who  know  this  country, 
what  would  happen  if  Carlos  de  Vasconcdlos 
refused  this  maniage  ?" 

"  My  dear  mother,  are  you  going  to  advo- 
cate filial  disobedience  ?"  asked  Lonsdale,  with 
a  smile. 

"  No ;  hut  I  would  not  sacrifice  my  son's 
happiness  to  my  own  selfish  plans,"  answered 
his  mother. 

"  Because  you  have  no  selfish  plans,"  said 
Lonsdale  affectionately.  "  But  what  would 
happen.  Miss  Howard,  as  my  mother  said,  if 
Carlos  were  positively  to  rebel  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  whole  of  Lisbon  would  be  agiunst 
him,"  said  Emily.  "  It  would  be  considered 
an  outn^  on  national  custom  and  propriety. 
Then  his  parents  would  be  miserable  and  angry, 
and  his  home  would  be  in  confiision." 

"  Would  no  one  pity  him  ?"  asked  Grace. 
"  Surely  Henrique  de  Souza,  and  all  men  who 
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are  themselves  happy,  would  have  some  com- 
passion on  him  ?" 

"  I  don't  know/'  said  Emily  hesitating. 
"They  wotdd  perhaps  think  him  very  foolish. 
I  do  not  know  how  men  judge  about  each 
other ;  but  I  am  certain  Sophia  pities  him,  and 
yet  she  will  perhaps  think  it  right  to  conceal 
this.  I  don't  believe  Carlos  himself,  though 
his  own  case  is  so  very  imhappy,  would  think 
it  right  to  alter  the  old  custom,  with  regard  to 
marriage ;  he  thinks  it  better  for  the  country." 

"  Oh,  then  I  shall  waste  no  more  pity  on 
him,"  said  Grace,  "  since  he  would  not  give  to 
others  all  the  freedom  he  covets  himself." 

"  Ah !  I  do  pity  him  still,"  said  Emily, 
"  because — " 

She  stopped  abruptly,  and  bent  her  head  over 
the  flowers  before  her,  uncertain  what  it  was 
exactly  that  made  her  feel  so  sorry  for  Carlos. 

"  Pray  go  on,"  said  Lonsdale,  looking  at  her 
with  much  interest.  "  Do  you  think  he  loves 
any  one  else  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  !"  said  Emily.  "  I  think  his  sisters 
would  have  told  me  that ;  oh,  no !  that  would 
indeed  be  a  great  addition  to  his  sorrow ;  but 
without  that,  it  seems  so  sad,  so  chilling,  to  give 
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up  all  hope — so  very  youDg — to  feel  it  a  duty 
to — "  again  Emily  hesitated,  and  ashamed  of 
this  unusual  difficulty  in  expressing  herself, 
which  also  she  could  not  account  for,  she 
seemed  suddenly  to  perceive  some  withered 
leaves  amongst  the  flowers  she  had  been  ar- 
ranging, and  busied  herself  in  cutting  them 
off;  then  raising  her  eyes,  she  fixed  them 
on  Lonsdale  with  a  look  of  much  sweetness 
and  feeling,  and  said :  "  Is  it  not  enough  that 
any  one  should  suffer  in  order  to  pity  him ;  it 
is  so  melancholy  that  all  should  not  he  happy 
in  this  beautiful,  bright,  happy  world." 

"  Beautiful,  bright,  happy  world  1"  repeated 
each  of  her  auditors,  and  each  looked  at  her 
with  an  expression  of  interest  and  admiration, 
yet  the  heart  of  each  made  a  different  response 
to  her  words. 

She  certainly  looked  beautifiil,  bright,  and 
happy,  and  each  wondered  inwardly  if  a  time 
would  come  when  life  would  be  arrayed  in 
mourning  for  her,  who  had  been  so  little  trained 
to  bear  any  harsh  experience.  Lonsdale  looked 
from  her  to  Grace,  and  then  i^n  at  Emilys 
and  he  thought  be  would  do  much  were  it  in 
his  power  to  preserve  to  that  trusting  spirit  its 
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ignorance  of  sorrow ;  he  felt  his  heart  drawn 
towards  her  as  if  she  were  a  younger  sister,  and ' 
said  kindly  though  gravely,  "  It  is  refreshing 
to  hear  any  one  speak  so  gratefully  of  the  world; 
we  are  too  much  accustomed  to  hear  complaints, 
as  if  Heaven  treated  us  unjustly." 

But  the  exclamation  of  her  friends  had 
reminded  Emily  of  all  they  had  suffered,  which 
might  well  make  them  look  on  life  with  a  very 
different  eye  from  hers ;  and  feeling  as  if  she 
had  been  guilty  of  great  want  of  consideration, 
her  face  was  in  a  moment  suffused  by  a  deep 
blush,  and  starting  from  her  seat,  she  threw  her 
arms  round  Lady  Lonsdale  and  murmured: 
"Oh,  I  ought  not  to  call  this  world  bright, 
when  it  has  been  dark  to  those  I  love  " 

Lady  Lonsdale  fondly  returned  her  embrace, 
and  said  with  a  smile :  ''  No,  dearest,  you  are 
quite  right — enjoy  the  sunshine  Heaven  sheds 
upon  your  path, — ^yours  is  not  a  heart  that  will 
grow  hard  under  prosperity.  Besides  you  must 
not  pity  tis  too  much,  we  are  far  happier 
than  many  on  whom  fortune  seems  to  smile. 
There  is  Frederick,  too,  who  will  not  allow  us 
even  to  pity  Aim,  though  his  is  indeed  a  hard 
lot," 
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"  Nay,  mother,"  said  Lonsdale,  "  I  thought 
*you  had  promised  never  to  say  that  ^[aio;  hut 
you  mH  only  confirm  Miss  Howard  in  her 
oinnion  of  the  happiness  of  this  world,  when 
you  quote  me  as  an  example  of  misfortune." 

"  I  wish  you  would  teach  poor  Carlos  to 
bear  his  trials  as  you  do  yours,"  said  Emily, 
with  some  timidity  of  manner,  for  she  had 
never  before  ventured  to  allude,  before  Lonsdale 
himself,  to  any  of  his  own  private  feelings, 
although  perfectly  at  her  ease  with  his  mother 
and  sister  ;  "  at  present  he  looks  as  if  he  would 
not  try  to  be  happy." 

"  He  is  one  whom  I  should  hardly  know 
bow  to  comfort,"  said  Lonsdale ;  "  his  position 
is  so  trying.  I  could  not  say  that  I  should 
ever  have  submitted  to  it  myself  with  any 
patience.  Yet,  if  it  is  his*  duty  to  obey,  there 
must  be  peace  for  him  in  so  doing ;  the  most 
sorrowful  have  still  much  for  which  to  thank 
Heaven." 

Elmily  now  rose  reluctantly,  saying :  "  I  must 
now  return  home;  it  is  near  the  hour  when 
I  promised  to  go  to  Sophia.  Good-bye;  dear 
Lady  Lonsdale !  Mamma  desired  me  to  say 
she  hoped  to  see  you  all  this  evening  to  tea. 
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You  will  meet  the  Vasooncdlos'  party,  and  all 
the  arrangements  for  our  excursion  can  be  dis- 
cussed in  detail." 

Lonsdale  accompanied  her  through  his  mo- 
ther's garden,  and  when  he  had  closed  the 
little  gate  that  divided  the  two  quintas,  and 
turned  back  to  join  his  mother  ^and  Grace,  he 
almost  unconsciously  lingered  beneath  the  shade 
of  the  trees,  and  as  he  slowly  sauntered  along 
the  garden  path,  his  thoughts  dwelt  on  the 
young  girl  from  whom  he  had  just  parted.  He 
thought  of  her  beauty  and  innocent  cheer- 
fulness. 

"  What  will  be  her  fate  ?"  he  asked  himself, 
with  an  almost  depressing  sensation  of  interest ; 
"  she  cannot  remain  always  as  she  is ;  how  will 
it  be  with  that  hopeful,  warm  heart  five  years 
hence  ?"  Then  he  thought  how  dependent  she 
was  on  her  mother's  life ;  then  recalled  all  her 
tender  kindness  to  his  beloved  ones,  and  he 
fervently  mmmiLred :  "  May  God  bless  her." 

"  Well,  Frederick,"  said  Grace  as  he  returned, 
"  was  I  wrong  in  saying  Emily  was  improved  ? 
is  she  not  much  prettier  than  last  year  ?" 

"You  were  quite  right,"  he  replied;  "I 
have  never  seen  any  one   more  beautiful — at 
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least  I  have  never  seen  any  one  more  engaging. 
It  is  not  her  beauty  that  one  thinks  of  when 
she  is  present,  it  is  the  soul,  the  deep  feeling  of 
her  expression  of  face." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  think  this !"  said 
Grace ;  "  I  thought  you  would  admire  her,  and 
I  wished  you  so  much  to  think  as  I  do  about 
her." 

But  it  never  struck  Grace  or  her  mother, 
that  Lonsdale  might  admire  Emily  too  much 
for  his  happiness,  and  that  admiring  her  thus, 
he  might  also  covet  the  charming  being  whom 
till  now  he  had  only  looked  on  as  a  sweet  and 
pleasant  child. 

Lady  Lonsdale  had  years  before  anticipated, 
with  pride  and  pleasiu-e,  the  day  when  her  only 
son  would  present  to  her  his  bride ;  but  she  had 
become  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  marriage 
would  not  add  to  his  happiness. 

He  had  so  often  told  his  mother  and  Grace, 
with  a  laugh,  that  he  was  not  a  marrying  man ; 
he  had  been  so  perfectly  self-possessed  in  the 
society  of  many  women  who  were  objects  of 
general  admiration ;  ahd  he  had  so  studiously 
avoided  uttering  any  sentiment  that  might  imply 
a  wish  to  have  any  home  but  the  one  shared 
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with  them,  that  although  Lady  Lonsdale  had  at 
first  sighed  over  the  poverty  that  must  make 
his  selection  of  a  wife  more  difficult,  she  had  at 
last  ceased  to  think  on  the  subject. 

It  was  true  that  he  had  never  yet  seen  any 
one,  to  whom  he  felt  tempted  to  offer  his  heart's 
allegiance;  his  affections  had  been  engrossed 
for  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  by  the  sorrows 
of  his  family,  and  the  care  of  those  whom  death 
had  spared  to  him.  Adversity  had  also  effected 
a  change  in  him,  that  made  it  more  difficult  to 
find  a  character  responding  to  his  own;  yet 
it  was  strange  how  completely  those  who  ; 
knew  his  affectionate  nature  had  accustomed 
themselves  to  consider  him  invulnerable  to  any 
warmer  feeling  than  his  love  for  them. 

"  Dear  mamma,"  said  Emily,  as  she  joined 
her  mother  in  her  favourite  arbour,  "  Sir  Fre- 
derick Lonsdale  has  been  speaking  of  poor 
Carlos,  and  he  pities  him  so  much,  that  he 
made  me  feel  quite  low." 

Her  mother  smiled,  "  That  was  not  probably 
the  effect  he  intended  to  produce  by  his  sym- 
pathy, my  love." 

"  No ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  he  thought  his 
case  so  very  hard." 
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"  So  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Howard. 

**  Do  you  think  so,  mamma  ?" 

''  What  do  yoQ  think  yourself,  Emily  ?" 

Emily  did  not  answer  for  a  few  moments ; 
she  was  thinking  of  Lonsdale  and  all  he  bad 
been  deprived  oi. 

"  Most  people  would  pity  Sir  Frederick  more 
than  Carlos,"  she  said  at  last 

^*  Because    most    people  prize  wealth   and 
station,  more  than  the  affections  and  sympa- 
thies of  domestic  life,"  answered  her  mother.. 
"  Why,    Emily,    you    were    yourself  full     of 
lamentations  this  morning  about  Carlos." 

"  Oh,  yes !  I  do  indeed  pity  him,  poor. 
fellow!  I  only  wished  some  one  to  tell  me 
that  he  would  not  be  so  vay  unhappy.  Perhaps 
he  may  come  at  last  to  be  as  resigned  as  Sir 
Frederick  is.  I  don't  think  him  unhappy, 
mamma — at  least  not  now." 

'^  Perhaps  he  would  not  call  himself  un- 
happy," said  her  mother ;  ''  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  know  what  the  hearts  around  us  are  enduring. 
What  were  those  lines  you  read  to  me  yesterday, 
which  took  your  fancy,  though  you  did  not 
know  half  their  truth : — 

'*  A  glittering  Tolume  may  cover 


A  story  of  sorrow  and  woe  I" 
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**  Oh,  mamma,  now  you  are  desponding !" 
exclaimed  Emily.  ^'  What  shall  I  do  if  every 
one  is  unhappy?  But  Sir  Frederick  could 
never  suffer  as  acutely  as  Carlos,  I  think  And 
now  I  must  fly  off  to  Sophia,  who  expects  me." 

"Why  oould  Sir  Fredmck  never  suffer  as 
acutely  as  Carlos?"  asked  her  mother,  laying 
her  hand  <hi  her  child's  arm  as  she  rose,  to 
arrest  her  for  a  moment. 

Emily  hesitated. 

*"  He  looks  so  serious,"  she  began,  then 
paused. 

"Ah,  Emily,"  said  her  mother,  "many  a 
serious  countenance  has  been  furrowed  by 
scalding  tears." 

"  Carlos  would  not  be  so  patient  as  Sir 
Frederick,"  continued  Emily. 

"But  why  is  this?"  urged  Mrs.  Howard, 
who  wished  her  to  perceive  in  what  consisted 
the  real  difference  between  the  two  characters. 
"  Carlos  is  so  amiable ;  why  should  he  not  be 
as  resigned  to  the  .will  of  Heaven  as  Sir  Frede- 
rick Lonsdale  ?" 

"  Ah,  mamma,  I  do  not  think  he  believes  it 
is  the  will  of  Heaven ;  he  thinks  it  is  the  will 
of  his  parents  that  he  should  suffer  this  sorrow. 
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But  Sir  Frederick — I  do  not  quite  know  what 
I  feel  about  him — I  think  he  resembles  you, 
mamma,  more  than  any  one  I  know." 

"  You  pay  me  a  very  high  compliment  there, 
Emily,"  said  her  mother ;  "  I  fear,  however,  I 
have  not  always  been  so  submissive  to  sorrow 
as  he  is.  But  you  have  unconsciously  hit  on 
the  secret  cause  of  poor  Carlos'  present  restless 
impatience ;  it  is  that  he  sees  only  second  causes 
in  all  that  is  so  painful.  If  you  wish  to  serve 
him,  poor  fellow !  take  an  opportunity  to  suggest 
this  to  him ;  he  has  a  noble  nature,  and  if  he 
had  Sir  Frederick  Lonsdale's  principle  he  would 
be  almost  perfect." 

*'  Sir  Frederick  Lonsdale's  principle,"  repeated 
Emily  to  herself,  as  she  turned  away  towards 
the  house.  "  I  wonder  what  Arthur  would  say 
about  it  all;  I  wonder  what  he  would  advise 
Carlos  to  do  ;  what  would  he  do  himself  ?"  And 
it  was  with  an  undefined  sensation  of  depression 
that  Emily,  usually  so  free  from  care,  set  out  to 
visit  her  happy  friend  Sophia. 

The  same  train  of  thought  still  pursued  her, 
until  she  reached  the  house. 

"  Arthur  never  could  be  in  poor  Carlos' 
position,"   she  said ;  "  he  has   neither  parents 
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nor    guardians    to   fetter    him :    he   is   quite 
free/' 

But  the  thought  even  of  his  perfect  freedom 
did  not  cheer  her,  and  an  unspeakable  longing 
to  see  him  again  was  the  prevailing  sensation  of 
her  mind  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 

After  much  discussion  and  arrangement,  the 
expedition  to  Alcoba9a  was  fixed  for  the  time 
originally  proposed  by  Carlos  de  VasconceUos, 
who,  as  the  time  approached,  seemed  to  become 
more  and  more  impatient  to  set  out.  A  rest- 
lessness of  manner,  quite  unusual  in  him,  had 
struck  even  his  mother,  who  said  one  evening 
to  Sophia : 

"  What  can  be  the  matter  with  Carlos  ?  he 
flies  from  place  to  place  like  an  insane  person." 

"  Ah,  mamma,"  answered  Sophia,  **  he  is  so 
miserable  about  his  marriage." 

"  Oh  nonsense,  my  love,"  replied  the  Mar- 
chioness, "  he  is  much  too  sensible,  I  hope,  for 
that ;  but  I  fear  he  may  be  ill ;  his  hand  felt 
burning  when  I  touched  it  just  now.  Smrely, 
Sophia,"  continued  her  mother,  with  some 
severity,  "  you  have  been  too  well  educated  not 
to  know  that  your  father  would  choose  no 
alliance  for  a  child  of  his,  except  one  that  must 
be  happy. 
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"  If  Cailos  is  miwdl,"  slid  Sc^ihia,  evading 
all  Kfij  to  the  latter  put  of  her  mother's 
^leedi ;  **  perhaps  this  joomey  may  do  him 
good." 

"  I  hope  so,"  sakl  ho-  moths',  "  it  may  be 
that  be  reqmTts  some  change  of  ur ;  bat,  at  all 
events,  you  will  show  him  real  kindness,  Sophia, 
by  discoun^iiog  any  foolish  discontoit  in  his 
mind.  Let  him  take  examjde  from  Henrique 
de  Souza,  who  never  dreamt  of  objecting  to  the 
alliance  his  fatiia  had  setUed  for  him." 

The  cobur  fled  from  her  daughter's  lips,  but 
the  Marchioness  I^  turned  away,  and  saw  not 
the  emotion  her  words  had  caused.  A  chilling 
sense  of  mortification  seemed  to  wither  the 
young  g^l's  heart,  and  she  murmured — "  Take 
example  by  Henrique !  Was  it  then  cold  obedi- 
ence ?  yes — yes,  it  was ;  but  he  would  not  obey 
now,  were  he  commanded  to  g^ve  himself  to 
another." 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

"Yet  Mafra  shall  one  moment  claim  delay/' 

CHILDB    HAROLD. 

"  A  sudden  stonn  their  plumage  toss'd, 
A  flash  of  lightning  o'er  them  crossed. 
And  all  again  was  gloom  1" 

CAMPBELL. 

The  party  of  travellers  consisted  of  the 
Vasconoellos  family,  with  the  young  Henrique 
de  Souza,  the  Lonsdales,  the  Howards,  Marga- 
nda  de  Macedo,  and  Monsieur  de  Mascarenhas, 
to  whom  Lady  Lonsdale  had  alluded,  when  she 
expressed  the  fear  she  had  had,  lest  Sophia's 
parents  might  have  married  their  blooming 
daughter  to  him. 
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He  ins  a  hnve  mnA  tS^dsgrnsbed  general 
in  Oxn  Peviro's  smy,  tai  a  iD'Jcb^vied  com- 
poiu^x)  in  mBs  of  ex  Manjtm  de  Vascoocdlos, 
■iih  vbose  chSiren  hr  lud  been  a  favourite 
frtm  tbdr  cndjes.  Ss  tall  and  S(Jdia--like 
form,  villi  a  certain  reserve  of  maniKr,  and  the 
Sre  of  his  enfnmamfing  ne:,  inspired  a  respect 
eren  in  stzangos  «bo  kiteir  nothing  of  the 
nnnge,  finnoe^  and  intE^rity  <rf'  the  man ; 
but  a  sesvn  voond  in  his  &oe  which  marred 
Lbe  exjxession  of  his  ftatwcs,  and  a  constitu- 
tion  that  had  suffbvd  through  haid  searvice, 
gave  him  the  appeaiance  c^  hang  tm  years 
Liliier  than  he  was. 

It  had  been  whispoed  in  lisbrai  during  the 
last  year,  that  his  love  for  Sojdiia  was  no  longer 
merely  the  feding  of  intavst  inspired  by  the 
beautiful  child  of  an  old  fiiend ;  there  was 
Hometbing  in  her  diaracta*  that  appeared  to 
barmoDise  with  his  own,  in  spite  of  the  diqiarity 
of  their  years,  and  some  had  even  gone  so  far 
ai  to  say  that  he  had  asked  her  father  to  give 
her  to  him,  but  that  the  latter  had  said, — 
"  No,  no,  my  dear  Mascarenhas,  my  livdy 
Sophia  must  have  a  companion  who  may  hope 
to  go  thro^lgh  life  by  her  side.     If  you  could 
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take  twenty  years  from  your  age,  there  is  no 
man  in  Portugal  whom  I  would  with  more 
pride  call  my  son." 

And  it  was  true,  the  cold,  unsympathising 
whispers  were  for  once  literally  true.  General 
de  Mascarenhas  wrung  his  friend's  hand,  as 
he  heard  the  refusal  of  the  boon  he  had  asked, 
and  after  a  few  moments  said :  '^  You  are 
right ;  so  I  should  fed  also,  were  I  the  father 
of  such  a  daughter.  I  have  been  a  fool  to 
indulge  in  such  a  dream." 

But  Sophia  knew  nothing  of  what  had  passed 
concerning  her  in  the  heart  of  the  brave  soldier, 
and  treated  the  rumours  that  reached  her  as 
mere  idle  gossip ;  for  although  her  mother  had 
whispered  the  facts  to  one  or  two  talkative 
fiiends,  she  had  obeyed  her  husband's  strict 
injmiction  to  conceal  the  whole  from  Sophia. 
The  Marquis  felt  a  delicate  concern  for  the 
pride  of  his  friend,  and  could  not  bear  that  he 
should  be  treated  as  a  rejected  lover  by  the 
young  happy  girl,  to  whom  he  had  shown  such 
uniform  kindness. 

With  unsuspecting  frankness,  therefore, 
Sophia  continued  to  treat  Monsieur  de  Masca- 
renhas with  the  confiding  familiarity  so  naturally. 
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icspcTHi  br  one  wiio  seemed  to  hare  all  the  affec- 
tk«  without  die  aotbjQriCT,  of  a&ther,andwhom 
from  childbood  she  had  coi^dacd  moie  in  the 
Egfatc^ooe  who  had  been  bom  to  gire  pleasure 
to  hersdf  and  her  sister,  than  as  one  who  had 
himsdf  raparitii?^  to  enjoT  and  to  suffer  keenly. 


The  cavalcade  of  tourists  stated  eaily  on  a 
hrilEant  morning ;  the  baggage-nraks  had  been 
deqntdied  an  hoar  eaifier,  and  now  die  liteiras, 
the  mnlrteers,  and  die  equestrians  s^  forth 
amidst  a  confusion  of  sounds,  sudi  as  those 
only  can  understand  whose  heads  have  ached 
under  the  infliction;  jinking  bells  of  eveiy  size 
diat  covered  the  ned^  of  the  liteira  mules,  loud 
shouts  from  the  muleteers,  varied  by  a  sort  of 
groan  as  they  toudied  the  heavily-laden  animals 
vnth  their  long  poles,  the  shrill  directions  of  the 
Portuguese  servants  to  eadi  odier,  the  hum  of 
voices,  native  and  foreign,  widi  ihe  occasional 
addition  of  a  merry  peal  of  laughter — all  this 
combined  to  create  a  noise  that  was  almost 
distracting. 

But  some  measure  of  peace  was  restored,  as 
soon  as  they  had  all  got  dear  of  the  village 
market-place;   and  when  they  had  fallen  into 
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their  places  on  the  Mafra  road,  and  the  equesh 
trian  ladies  bad  recovered  the  agitation  of  their 
first  mounting,  the  only  annoyance  that  threat- 
ened to  disturb  the  pleasure  of  the  day,  was  the 
dust  that  rose  in  clouds  around  them.  The 
liteiras,  with  their  unceasing  jingle,  were  soon 
left  considerably  in  the  rear ;  but  the  Marquis 
reined  in  his  steed  to  keep  pace  with  the  lagging 
mules,  and  seemed  to  consider  this  detachment 
of  the  party  under  his  especial  care.  Mrs. 
Howard  also,  who  had  preferred  riding  one  of 
that  sure-footed  breed,  and  a  Spanish  chair,  to 
the  smarter  paraphernalia  of  a  horse  and  side- 
saddle, was  obliged  to  reconcile  herself  to  seeing 
her  daughter  with  her  companions,  getting 
always  more  and  more  in  advance,  and  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  Marquis's  assurances  that  the 
horses  were  quiet,  and  all  the  gentlemen  very 
prudent  and  careful.  And  the  party  rode  on, 
^d  every  peasant  who  passed  them  on  his  way 
to  his  daily  labour,  turned  his  head  to  look  after 
those  who  were  talking  and  laughing  so  gaily, 
wondering,  it  may  be,  if  the  rich  and  the  great 
knew  the  meaning  of  sorrow  and  trouble. 

Lonsdale    had    been     requested    by    Mrs. 
Howard  to  take  some  charge  of  her  daughter. 
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ulthough  the  latter  was  an  experienced  horse- 
lan,  these  excursions,  with  a  number  of  hired 
lals,  and  over  rough,  narrow  roads,  always 
le  her  mother  uotdus  about  her. 
irace  had  said : 

Oh,  do  not  be  timid  about  Emily,  dear  Mrs. 
rard.  As  mamma  and  I  are  to  swing  lazily 
liteira,  Frederick  will  take  care  of  Emily, 
he  is  a  most  safe  person :  he  will  watch  her 
nxiously  as  you  could  do." 
iut  Carios  seemed  inclined  to  dispute  this 

0  with  him,  and  though  Sophia  said  some- 
g  in  a  prudent  tone  of  voice,  of  bis  looking 
'  Chris^tina,  he  ptaoed  himself,  from  the  first 
ling,  dose  to  Emily,  and  laying  his  band  on 
bridle,  as  if  to  claim  a  right  to  assist  her,  he 

Ydu  are  a  skilAil  hrasewomaii,  I  know,  and 
riMtd  to^ay  is  not  amiss ;  Init  as  my  sisters 
each  prv^vHilfd  with  a  guide,  I  offer  my  ser- 
it  to  y«^u.  Miss  Howard." 
aitily  la\)^htHl.  as  she  declared  b^  perfect 
pt<itilence'  «i  ttQ  help,  adding : 

1  tVf]  my  hoi^'manship  quite  insulted  to-day. 
ave  just  oYtrhettfd  mamma  giving  me  in 
'g^  to  ^ir  Frvdniv^t  as  if  I  iraie  a  baby :  and 
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now  you  seem  to  meditate  leading  me,  as  if  I 
could  not  manage  my  bridle." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  as  he  took 
his  place  on  her  other  side,  and  heard  her  last 
words,  *'  we  must  hope  that  between  us  you 
will  be  well  taken  care  of,  and  that  we  shall 
bring  you  back  to  Cintra  without  hurt  or  mis- 
chance." 

"  Bring  you  back  to  Cintra !"  repeated  Car- 
los ;  "  oh,  do  not  talk  of  our  return,  when  we 
are  only  setting  out.  I  should  not  be  sorry 
never  to  return." 

"  Never  to  return !"  exclaimed  Emily.  "Now, 
Senor  Carlos,"  she  continued,  whilst  a  smile 
of  sweetness  and  playfulness  irradiated  her 
face,  "in  return  for  any  care  you  may  take 
of  my  person  during  this  journey,  allow  me  to 
tdl  you,  I  mean  to  assume  an  authority  over 
your  mind,  which  is  getting,  I  observe,  into  a 
rather  rebellious  condition ;  and  my  first  com- 
mand is,  that  you  shall,  during  these  days  we 
are  to  pass  together,  lay  aside  aU  dark  and 
gloomy  thoughts,  and  pay  the  present  company 
the  compliment  of  appearing  completely  to  enjoy 
yourself." 

"  I  intend  to  do  so,"  answered  Carlos,   with 
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an  effort  to  catch  her  tone  of  gaiety  ;  "  and  it  is 
for  that  reasoD  I  do  not  wish  to  anticipate  the 
period  when  my  enjoyment  will  be  over." 

"  But  as  some  one  says,  '  that  the  continuance 
of  even  the  best  things  is  wearisome,'  perhaps 
you  would  not  like  to  pass  the  remainder  of  your 
life  in  riding  over  a  very  bad  road,  even  though 
it  were  in  such  pleasant  company  as  ours,"  said 
Emily.  "  I  think  one  of  the  pleasures  of  our 
exciu^on  will  be  our  return  home,  and  the  tell- 
ing all  our  adventures  to  the  friends  who  have 
not  accompanied  us.  What  do  you  say,  Sir 
Frederick  ?" 

"  1  shall  answer  that  when  we  return  ;"  said 
Lonsdale,  "  it  may  depend  not  a  htde  on  the 
nature  of  our  adventures." 

"  Oh !  they  will  all  be  agreeable,"  said  Emily, 
who  was  anxious  to  arouse  Carlos  from  his 
dpspondeocy,  and  whose  sanguine  nature  led  her 
iklvwj'S  to  expect  what  she  desired.  "  At  all 
ownts,  in  rebrospect  they  will  be  amusing, 
tliough  \\*e  may  have  to  reckon  a  tumble  or 
tw-o  nmongst  them,  or  a  night's  encampment 
in  tho  o))cn  air,  or  even  a  slight  alarm  from  a 

Our  tourists  readied  Mafra  so  early  that  it 
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was  decided  they  were  to  go  through  the  church 
and  convent,  whilst  preparations  were  made  at 
the  inn  for  the  forenoon  meal,  that  was  to  serve 
as  a  sort  of  second  breakfast  and  early  dinner. 

Any  of  my  readers  who  have  been  at  Mafra 
will  feel  that  there  would  have  been  more  wis- 
dom in  fortifying  themselves  for  such  an  imder- 
taking  by  some  previous  refreshment,  but 
something  must  be  done  whilst  the  Marquis's 
cook  exerted  his  genius  in  making  out  a  meal  fit 
for  his  master  and  his  friends — the  house  looked 
uninviting,  and  every  one  voted  for  going  at 
once  to  the  church,  and  resting  afterwards 
during  the  hours  when  the  sun  was  hottest. 

But  after  the  church,  whose  colossal  columns 
and  panels  of  red  and  black  marbles  claim 
the  admiration  of  all  travellers,  there  were  still 
the  palace,  the  monastery  with  its  three  hundred 
cells,  the  library,  and  the  residence  of  the  canons 
to  go  through — a  work  that  required  no  small 
strength  as  well  as  time  to  perform  it,  seeing 
that  the  whole  number  of  apartments  in  this 
vast  pile  amounts  to  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six, 
the  doors  and  windows  being  five  thousand  two 
hundred. 

At  last  the  wearied  party  found  themselves 
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the  flat  paved  roof,  and  the  ladies  cast  tbent' 
:ves  with  thankfiUness  on  the  seats  afforded  by 
Q  low  parapet. 

Emily  had  seated  herself  a  little  apart  from 
e  rest,  and  Lonsdale  stood  near  her,  looking 
silence  down  on  the  bleak  country  that  sur- 
unds  the  vilU^  In  a  few  minutes  they  were 
iK>d  bv  Carlos,  who  exclaimed : 
*' How  mdaDcholy  you  are,  Miss  Howard; 
'  v««  already  wearied  of  our  expedition  ?" 
"  Nih"  ^d  Emily,  "  I  am  not  wearied ;  but 
tilt  ItH'l  nAwT  mebncholy  when  I  took  at 
IN  ttti$orttHl  buUding,  and  think  of  the  fate  of 
isi'  \\\  whom  only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  a 
niHl\il  homo." 

"  Al\  1  >"»>u  wv  jroing  to  lament  over  your 
IumhI  HtoukA."  said  Carios,  smiling.  "  Well, 
'  DittH^  1  ul^o  txHild  wish  they  were  here,  for 
i\\  \vtt\)lil  bitw  shown  us  more  hospitality 
m  \\\^  nw  liki'lv  to  meet  with  at  that  wretched 
It.  l\\tt  1  Hox-w  can  undeistand.  Miss  How- 
il,  Itt'W  H  lV>it'<st»ttl  tRW  mourn  as  you  do 
\V  \\\v  svn>(M>'S!Uvw»  itl'the  amvents." 

"1  tl»«  «»»  s)H\*k  rf  the  suppresiion,"  an- 
I'ltn)  K)(ut\,  "  (tut  is  (XTbaps  loo  deep  a  part 

Ihf  "v>l'>vl  IW  Mf  c  bw  I  am  not  the  only 
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Protestant  who  feels  indignant  at  the  injustice 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done.  Am  I  not 
right,  Sir  Frederick  ?  Do  come  to  my  aid,  and 
tell  Senhor  Carlos,  that  some  of  Dom  Pedro's 
best  admirers  thought  him  wrong  in  this." 

Lonsdale  smiled. 

"  I  fear  it  is  hopeless  to  dream  of  persuading 
Monsieur  de  Vasoonceflos  that  Dom  Pedro 
could  be  wrong  in  anything.  But  it  is  indeed 
true  that  even  Protestants,  who  condemn  the 
whole  monastic  system,  have  deeply  deplored 
the  cruelty  with  which  it  was  put  down  in  this 
country  and  in  Spain,  where  many  of  the 
monks  have  been  left  to  starve,  in  spite  of  the 
stipend  that  was  promised  when  their  lands 
were  confiscated.  Lord  Carnarvon,  whose  Pro- 
testantism is  undoubted,  has  borne  a  strong 
testimony  against  this  injustice." 

"But  you  would  not  for  this  restore  the 
convents  ?"  said  Carlos,  "  which,  I  believe,  is 
what  Miss  Howard  in  her  heart  thinks  ought 
to  be  done." 

"  It  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  do,"  said 
Lonsdale,  laughing;  "I  suspect  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  rather  embarrassed  were  it 
called   on   to   refund   all   it   got  from  Church 
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As  he  said  this,  he  fixed  his  eyes  od  her  face 
with  the  same  look  which  had  already  revealed 
his  feelings  to  his  sisters ;  and  as  Emily  met  that 
expressive  gaze,  a  deep  crimson  fliished  her 
cheek  and  brow,  and  she  rose  as  if  to  move 
away. 

"  Nay,  do  not  go.  Miss  Howard,"  said  Carlos 
with  a  pleading  look,  as  he  read  her  discomfort 
in  her  face,  and  perceived  also  that  Lonsdale 
was  watching  him  with  a  grave  curiosity  that 
looked  almost  stern  :  "  do  stay  a  little  longer, 
and  let  us  banish  all  visions  of  sad  monks  in 
dark  cowls.  We  might  picture  a  very  stirring 
scene  outside  these  walls :  troops  drawn  up  in 
battle  array,  an  engagement,  and  a  victory," 
and    the   young   soldier's   eyes  flashed  for  an 


"  And  the  monks  praying  inside  for  the  com- 
batants," said  EmUy,  smiling.  "  But  Monsieur 
de  Vasconcellos  reminds  me,"  she  said,  turning 
to  lionsdale,  "that  you  have  probably  never 
heard  of  one  curious  fact  connected  with  this 
building :  that  ten  thousand  troops  were  once 
drawn  up  on  this  very  roof  to  be  inspected  t" 

"Is it  pssible?"  said  Lonsdale.  "That  does 
indeed  give  me  an  idea  of  its  real  size.  Lord 
Carnarvon    suggests    that    the    palace    might 
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accommodate  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  but  a 
military  review  on  the  roof  is  a  novel  idea,  quite 
in  keeping,  however,  with  the  strange  confusion 
of  purposes  for  which  the  building  was  originally 
intended." 

As  the  party  passed  again  through  the  church 
on  their  way  to  the  inn,  the  organist  was  prac- 
tising one  of  Mozart's  masses,  and  aU  paused  to 
listen  to  the  solemn  chords  that  seem  ever  to 
breathe  deep  inspirations,  and  never  so  much  as 
when  listened  to  in  a  house  of  prayer. 

Emily  had  stood  as  if  rapt  in  extasy,  as  the 
swelling  tones  seemed  to  roll  above  and  around 
them ;  and  when  thev  ceased  she  cast  a  look  all 
round  that  once  favoured  chapel,  and  sighed 
when  the  hum  of  comment  and  light  talk  re- 
commenced. 

Lonsdale  had  been  half-unconsciously  watch- 
ing the  emotions  expressed  on  her  speaking 
countenance,  and  as  she  caught  his  eye  he  ad- 
vanced towards  her,  and  she  slowly  led  the  way 
to  the  entrance  door. 

"  You  will  think  me,  I  fear,  very  foolish  and 
sentimental,"  she  said,  "  but  I  do  not  like  to 
chatter  and  laugh  in  a  church,  as  if  it  were  any 
common  place ;  and  that  music  seems  to  invite 
^  to  prayer,  instead  of  idleness." 
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"  XaT,  do  not  accuse  me  of  daiing  to  think 
poa  £x^t^  Miss  Bowd,"  s»d  Lonsdale.  "  I 
\iMve  bevn  wtshing  tor  some  time  to  teD  you  how 
mocfa  I  srmpuheed  with  a  lanark  you  made  to 
Cailos  de  VascoDceDos  ibout  his  Churdt." 

"  What  was  that  ?"  asked  &iiily,  colouring 
snth  fdeasoiT, 

"  When  you  told  him  tliae  was  mcve  of  holy 
Efadiing  in  it  than  many  mie  indined  to  follow 
— enough  to  edi^~  those  who  are  viOing  to  leam 
in  humility — 1  fdt  that  this  rqmxif  m^ht  have 
applied  to  eyerj  one  of  us.  when  we  cavil  at 
imperfectioas  and  foults  that  yet  fall  br  shOTt  of 
our  own." 

Her  sweet  confiding  eyes  were  fixed  for  a 
moment  with  a  pleased  smile  on  Lonsdale's 
bee,  and  as  he  descended  the  steps  by  her  side, 
he  murmured  to  himself,  "  Most  beautiful ! 
most  dear  <"  Uien,  with  a  ^larp  pang,  repeated 
the  words,  '*  most  dear !  yes — dear  to  all  who 
know  her,  and  why  not  to  me  f" 


It  is  not  necessary  to  lead  our  readers  step 
by  step  along  the  often  described  route  from 
Mafra  and  Torres  Vedras  to  Alcoba^a  and 
Batalba  —  these  places  and  the  interrening 
country  have  formed  the  subject   of  many  a 
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published  journal— and  our  traveflers  retired  to 
rest  on  the  fourth  evening  after  their  departure 
from  home,  without  having  met  with  any  ad- 
ventures so  serious  as  those  Emily  had  declared 
herself  ready  to  bear  with  fortitude.  The 
party  had  generally  disposed  of  themselves 
much  in  the  manner  in  which  they  had  set  out 
— Sophia  and  her  lover  leading  the  equestrian 
portion,  and  seldom  having  their  tete^tete 
disturbed,  except  at  the  different  resting-places ; 
whilst  Christina,  only  half  satisfied  with  her 
circumstances,  fell  almost  daily  to  the  charge  of 
Monsieur  de  Mascarenhas,  and  had  several 
times  complained  to  Carlos  of  the  unusual 
stupidity  and  silence  of  her  kind  "  old  soldier," 
as  she  always  called  her  father's  friend. 

She  could  not  guess  the  busy  thoughts  that 
made  it  such  an  effort  to  him  to  listen  to  the 
prattle  of  the  young  girl  who  had  so  often 
amused  him  in  former  days,  and  her  surprise 
would  have  been  great  had  she  been  told  that  it 
was  the  sight  of  her  sister  and  her  lover  that 
was  thus  disturbing  the  calm  veteran  with  a 
jealousy  well  nigh  intolerable. 

He  had  fancied  himself  more  indifferent,  and 
was  irritated  by  his  own  emotions,  as  visions  of 
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his  youth  rose  unbidden  before  him ;  and  he 
asked  himself  with  bitterness,  why  it  was  he 
found  himself  a  lonely  being,  without  ties  more 
dear  than  those  of  friendship — without  hopes 
more  -fond  than  those  of  a  patriot.  He  had 
wasted  his  years  in  the  pursuits  of  an  ambitious 
public  life,  and  now  when  it  seemed  too  late,  he 
longed  for  a  companionship  that  could  satisfy 
the  warm  affections  which  Time  had  not  chilled, 
though  it  had  laid  a  withering  hand  upon  his 
brow.  There  had  even  been  a  moment  during 
that  journey,  when  he  had  thought  it  hard  in 
his  friend  to  refuse  him  the  bride  he  had 
coveted,  and  who  had  been,  when  he  asked  her 
hand,  free  as  himself. 

Emily  meanwhile  had  been  experiencing  a 
growing  sense  of  discomfort  in  the  society  of 
Carlos,  whose  manner  had  become  more  and 
more  marked  and  tender  to  herself;  and  she 
invariably  looked  to  Lonsdale  as  the  protector 
her  mother  had  given  her,  and  who  was  to  ride 
beside  her,  place  her  on  her  horse,  and  perform 
the  numberless  small  attentions  which  such  a 
journey  on  horseback  must  call  forth. 

It  had  been  agreed,  that  instead  of  going  on 
to  Coimbra,  for  which  Carlos  pleaded  earnestly, 
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but  which  was'  negatived  most  decidedly  by  his 
parents,  the  journey  home  should  be  varied  by 
coming  roimd  by  Leiria  and  Santarem,  boating 
down  the  Tagus  from  Villa  Nova,  and  sending 
their  steeds  and  baggage  by  land  under  the 
care  of  the  muleteers.  They  had  started  on  a 
Monday — Friday  night  was  to  be  passed  at 
Santarem — Saturday  would  find  them  once 
more  either  at  Lisbon  or  at  Cintra. 

Hitherto  the  weather  had  been  comparatively 
cool,  the  breeze,  slight  as  it  was,  had  blown 
steadily  from  the  sea,  and  the  morning  and 
evening  rides  were  not  oppressive  to  those 
brought  up  in  that  climate,  whilst  Lonsdale,  the 
only  one  of  the  riders  not  accustomed  to  it,  had 
a  frame  well  fitted  to  bear  extremes  either  of 
heat  or  cold.  But  on  Friday  morning  a  change 
had  taken  place  that  brought  our  party  toge- 
ther with  grave,  discouraged  looks.  An  east 
wind  had  set  in  during  the  night,  and  was 
blowing  as  if  from  a  hot  furnace,  when  six 
o'clock  sounded,  the  hour  agreed  on  the  pre- 
vious evening  for  starting. 

"  Alas !  we  have  a  sirocco !"  exclaimed  in 
turn  each  individual  as  they  entered  the  room, 
where  chocolate   stood  prepared  for  the  early 
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breakfast.     "  How  are  we  to  get  through  this 
long  day's  ride  ?" 

The  Marchioness  and  Mrs.  Howard,  uneasy 
for  their  daughters  who  had  no  liteira  to  take 
shelter  in,  proposed  their  remaining  for  a  day  at 
Leiria ;  but  the  Marquis  strongly  opposed  this, 
on  the  plea  that,  as  this  land-breeze  seldom 
blows  for  less  than  three  days  together,  and 
often  for  six  and  nine,  each  day  they  lingered 
would  only  find  the  air  heated  to  a  more  in- 
tolerable degree. 

This  argument  sounded  so  convincing  that 
even  those  who  had  felt  most  inclined  to 
remain  under  any  shelter,  rather  than  face  that 
withering  sultry  wind,  said  no  more ;  the  ladies, 
with  a  sigh  of  weariness  gathered  up  the  folds  of 
their  riding-habits,  and  moved  towards  the  door ; 
whilst  the  gentlemen,  instead  of  their  usual  ala^ 
crity  to  meet  the  horses  and  examine  bridles  and 
girths  to  see  if  all  were  right,  lingered  till  the 
last  moment  under  the  shelter  of  the  doorway. 

But  the  Marquis  had  a  secret  reason  for 
opposing  delay.  There  was  much  in  Carlos's 
look   and   manner  that  had    more   than   once 

• 

during  the  previous  days  alarmed  him ;  and  the 
suspicion   that   had   slowly   dawned   upon   his 
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mind,  had  been  confirmed  by  Monsieur  de  Mas- 
carenhas,  to  whom  he  imparted  it,  and  who  had 
seen  enough  during  those  many  hours  passed 
in  their  company,  to  convince  him  that  Carlos 
had  a  stronger  reason  than  mere  indifference  to 
Bemarda  for  disliking  his  intended  marriage, 
and  that  Emily  herself  was  becoming  aware  of 
the  nature  of  his  attentions. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  Marquis 
to  hold  any  private  communication  with  his  wife 
on  the  subject,  accompanied  as  she  was  by  Lady 
Lonsdale  during  the  day,  and  sharing  at  night 
some  apartment  with  her  or  with  Emily's 
mother,  nor  had  this  seemed  necessary  to  him ; 
when  restored  to  the  conventionalities  of  society 
at  home,  he  had  no  fear  that  a  girl  he  respected 
as  he  did  Emily,  would  permit  his  son  to  forget 
his  duty  to  his  parents;  but  he  became  very 
impatient  to  put  an  end  to  their  present  hourly 
intercourse,  under  circumstances  that  particu- 
larly favoured  familiarity,  and  banished  the 
recollection  of  a  world  that  claims  observance 
of  its  rules. 

There  mingled  also  with  his  colder  calculations 
of  earthly  interest  a  passing  emotion  of  pity  for 
the  son  who  must  so  soon  be  aroused  from  the 
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ae  fond  dream  of  his  youth  to  face  a  hard 
lality.  The  stately  soldier,  who,  as  his  daughter 
ul  said,  30  seldom  spoke  of  love,  or  hetrayed  a 
)n5ciousQess  that  such  a  feeling  existed,  looked 
ick  to  a  distant  period  when  life  had  heen 
esh  with  him  as  it  was  now  with  Carlos,  aad 
s  eye  moistened  as  he  reflected  that  the  heart 
telf  must  be  sorely  hruised,  ere  feelings  like 
lose  he  was  so  madly  cherishing  could  be 
ushed  within  it.     But  the  Marquis,  though 

kind-hearted  man,  and  a  food  parent,  was 
iorouglily  natiwial  in  all  his  prejudices ;  and 
lOUgh  he  would  have  sacrificed  much  of  per- 
lud  jn^tificali<Hi  to  secure  happiness  to  his 
lilditnt,  he  would  not  for  a  moment  weigh 
Ht  hapiuness  against  the  Itmg-established  laws 
his  luxHid  dass,  or  the  customs  by  which 
t<n  luristiHYnt  in  Portugal  had  for  generations 
^.-n  }»(tidit)  in  the  govemment  <^  bis  family. 

)>\n'  A  ii^vv  moments  that  fifth  moming  of 
viv  _i\*«nwy,  the  Marquis  rode  past  the  liteiras 
itl  n^tiTS,  Mtal  joiiKxI  Sophia  and  Henricjue  de 
>«9A.  iho  l\\nn<T  (if  whom  ftli  a  sudden  appre- 
tuttviv,  A!i  $J«o  SAW  ilio  trouUed  expression  of 

"  S-v^t^A,"  1^0  sai,l,  with  a  feint  smile,  "  I  do 
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not  wish  to  disturb  your  tete-a-tete,  my  child ; 
but  I  must  ask  you  to  look  a  little  after  your 
brother,  who  is  most  thoughtlessly  amioying 
your  friend  Miss  Howard,  and  laying  up  a  store 
of  distress  for  himself." 

"  What  can  I  do,  papa  ?"  asked  Sophia,  with 
a  sort  of  foreboding  that  this  breaking  in  of 
other  cares  on  her  hitherto  uninterrupted  enjoy- 
ment was  an  omen  of  evil. 

"Have  you  remarked  what  I  allude  to?" 
asked  her  father. 

"  I  have  feared  it,"  answered  Sophia,  in  a  low 
voice;  then  added  earnestly,  "but  Emily  does 
not  encoiwage  it,  I  am  certain." 

"  I  know  that,"  said  her  father ;  "  but  it  must 
be  put  a  stop  to,  nevertheless,  and  that  before 
we  return  to  the  sharp-eyed  gossips  of  Cintra. 
Tiy  to  get  your  brother  away  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  position  he  has  taken  up  close  to 
Miss  Howard,  and  if  an  opportunity  offer,  you 
might  remonstrate  with  him  on  his  folly — per- 
haps it  would  annoy  him  less  from  you  than 
from  me." 

"  Ah,  papa,"  said  Sophia,  "  it  will  be  very 
difficult."  But  her  father  was  gone  ere  she 
had  finished  her  sentence,  and  Henrique  and 
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she  looked  at  each  other  in  disappointment  and 
some  perplexity. 

"  Do  you  think  papa  expected  us  now  to  go 
back  and  ride  with  them  at  once?"  asked 
Sophia  in  a  melancholy  voice. 

"  I  fear  he  did,"  said  Henrique ;  "  or  at  least 
that  he  will  not  be  pleased  if  we  do  nothing  to 
promote  his  wishes." 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  Sophia,  on  some 
slight  pretence,  permitted  the  rest  of  the  party 
to  come  up  with  her ;  and  joining  her  brother, 
she  said  with  an  attempt  at  gaiety : 

"  Come,  Carlos,  for  a  variety  I  mean  to  have 
a  ride  with  you,"  whilst  Henrique  rode  by  the 
side  of  Christina  and  her  elderly  cavaliero,  both 
of  whom  looked  surprised  at  this  sudden  move- 
ment ;  and  Christina  even  said  with  a  sly  smile, 
"Is  it  to  a  lover's  quarrel  we  owe  this  rare 
honour,  Senhor  Henrique  ?" 

Wearied  in  spirits,  exhausted  by  the  suflfo- 
cating  heat,  and  fatigued  by  a  ride  of  four  long 
leagues,  the  travellers  found  themselves  at  noon, 
taking  shelter  in  a  common  wayside  tavern,  a 
house  boasting  of  only  two  apartments,  one  of 
which  was  the  large  kitchen,  used  as  the  public 
eating-room,  and  beneath  which  was  the  stable, 
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scarcely  divided  from  the  room  above  by  the 
thin  and  badly  joined  flooring,  between  the 
seams  of  which  came  sounds  and  odours  not 
calculated  to  invite  repose.  The  mules  jingled 
their  bells  at  every  movement  of  their  heads — ^for 
only  the  heavier  part  of  their  trappings  was 
removed  during  the  daylight  halt-^and  the 
monotonous  sound  of  the  animals  chewing  their 
food,  the  snoring  of  some  of  the  muleteers,  the 
deep,  harsh  tones  in  which  the  rest  conversed 
together,  varied  occasionally  by  a  long,  loud  yawn, 
formed  altogether  a  not  very  pleasing  combina- 
tion of  sounds  for  a  set  of  half-fainting  ladies, 
whose  nerves  were  rendered  more  sensitive  by 
the  feet  of  the  thermometer  being  upwards  of 
ninety  in  the  shade. 

A  very  broad  verandah  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  formed,  as  is  usual  in  these 
taverns,  a  sort  of  ante-room  before  entering  the 
kitchen,  and  a  narrow  wooden  stair  at  one  end 
led  to  this  species  of  gallery,  which  was  in  feet 
the  only  entrance  to  the  house;  beneath  the 
verandah  were  the  doors  of  the  stable,  and  the 
shade  afforded  by  its  projecting  floor  attracted 
groups  of  children,  who  wished  to  look  the^rfaZ- 
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^m'a  *  content  to  loiter  there  during  many  hours, 
merely  to  see  the  fine  ladies  mount,  and  their 
attendants  load  the  baggage  mules. 

In  this  verandah  most  of  the  party  had 
established  themselves,  preferring  its  compara- 
tive  purity  of  atmosphere  to  the  accumulated 
odours  of  the  stable  and  of  the  kitchen,  in  the 
latter  of  which  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether 
salt  fish  or  garlic  predominated.  Margarida, 
Emily  and  Grace,  had,  however,  preferred 
stretching  their  wearied  limbs  on  two  apparently 
clean  beds,  over  which  the  woman  of  the  house 
spread  sheets  of  the  finest  linen,  and  white  as 
snow;  and  here  in  a  darkened  room  they 
managed  to  obtain  an  hour  or  two  of  soimd 
sleep,  an  achievement  which  baffled  the  attempts 
of  those  who  sought  it  in  the^  verandah,  where 
no  couch  was  to  be  had  more  soft  than  wooden 
benches,  and  swarming  flies  seemed  to  vie  with 
the  sickening  sirocco  to  complete  the  discomfort 
of  our  tourists. 

Carlos  had  thrown  a  cloak  over  two  chairs, 
and  placing  them  at  one  end  of  the  verandah, 
removed  from  all  his  companions.  He  had 
lain  so  long  with  his  eyes  closed,  and  his  head 
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redinmg  against  a  corner  of  the  wall,  that  his 
sisters,  who  had  been  watching  him,  fancied 
from  his  motionless  appearance  that  he  was 
asleep.  At  last  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  looking 
around,  caught  Sophia's  anxious  look ;  she  was 
hesitating  whether  now  to  go  and  give  him  the 
warning  their  father  had  spoken  of,  but  he 
himself  made  a  signal  that  he  wished  to  speak 
to  her. 

"Sophia,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  so  low  and 
wearied,  that  his  sister  laid  her  hand  lovingly 
on  his  shoulder,  and  looked  into  his  face  with  a 
tender  anxiety,  "  Sophia,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  impossible  to  persuade  my  father  not 
to  go  farther  to-day  ?" 

**He  appears  very  anxious  to  get  home," 
answered  his  sister;  "and  you  know,  Carlos, 
if  we  do  not  reach  Lisbon  to-morrow,  we 
should  have  to  pass  Sunday  at  Santarem. 
Mrs.  Howard  and  Lady  Lonsdale,  dislike  tra- 
velling on  Siuiday;  indeed  Margarida  dislikes 
it  also,  unless  it  be  an  absolute  necessity." 

"  But  there  is  no  hurry  to  get  home,"  said 
Carlos,  "  there  would  be  no  great  hardship  in 
passmg  Sunday  at  Santarem,  would  there? 
Ah,  Sophia,"   he  added,  looking  up  into  her 
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fece  with  an  expression  of  deep  misery,  "  I  hate 
the  thought  of  home  now,  its  beauty  .seems  all 
vanished ;  and  when  Henrique  has  taken  you 
away — "  he  paused,  and  leaning  back  his  head 
{gainst  the  wall,  he  again  closed  his  eyes,  whilst 
his  lip  curled  with  some  strong  emotion. 

Sophia  knew  he  was  thinking,  that  when 
that  event  occurred,  he  also  was  expected  to  fulfil 
his  engagement ;  and  that  it  had  been  proposed 
the  two  marriages  should  take  place  on  the 
same  day.  Tears  filled  her  eyes  as  she  stood 
gazing  at  the  beautifiil  countenance  of  her  only 
brother,  and  memories  of  their  childhood,  of  his 
bright  boyhood,  his  unvarying  tenderness,  of  the 
day  when  he  h^  saved  her  fi'om  drowning  at 
the  risk  of  his  life,  all  swelled  within  her  heart, 
and  she  felt  with  bitterness,  that  she  was  power- 
less to  give  him  in  return  one  hour  of  joy. 

Carlos  opened  his  eyes  in  a  few  moments, 
and  saw  her  look  of  sorrow : 

"  My  sister,"  he  said  fondly,  "  do  you  pity 
me?" 

"  Oh,  Carlos,  fi"om  my  heart ! "  exclaimed 
Sophia,  tears  now  chasing  each  other  down  her 
cheeks. 

"  But  you  must  not  weep,  my  sweet  one," 
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he  said :  '^  you  at  all  eveots  must  be  happy ;  I 
would  not  disturb  your  happiness  for  worlds." 

"But  I  cannot  be  happy  if  you  are  so 
wretched,"  said  Sophia.  "  Ah,  Carlos,  could 
you  not  try  to  be  more — ^more  contented  ?  Papa 
is  so  troubled  about  you." 

"  My  father !"  exclaimed  Carlos.  "  Has  he 
remarked  anything?  does  he  know  how  un- 
happy I  am — ^and  will  he  not  set  me  free  ?" 

"  Carlos,  I  fear  every  one  has  remarked  it ; 
erety  one  knows,"  said  So{^a ;  "  and  it  is  not 
&ir  to  Emily :  people  will  talk  of  her,  and  you 
know  she  is  most  innocent." 

"  As  an  angel,"  said  Carlos,  fervently ;  "  but 
tell  me  now  what  my  father  said." 

Sophia  repeated  all  that  had  passed,  and  for 
some  moments  her  brother  made  no  remark. 
Aa  expression  of  bitt(^mess  passed  across  his 
face,  then  succeeded  one  of  a  softer  chai*acter, 
yet  of  great  distress. 

"  It  seems  so  strange  to  me,"  he  said  at  last, 
"  that  no  one  should  have  thought  before,  how 
impossible  it  must  be  for  me  to  live  as  we  did 
with  that  most  exquisite  of  human  beings,  and 
not  love  her.  Even  when  she  was  stiU  a  child, 
she  was  to  me  a  most  lovely  dream ;  and  now," 
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he  added,  looking  upwards  for  a  moment, 
"  God  alone  can  know  how  great  is  my  love 
for  hw." 

"  But,  dearest  Carlos,"  said  Sophia,  with  some 
timidity,  "  even  if  papa  viae  to  consent,  which 
he  never  would,  perhaps  yon  might  not  win 
her.'" 

"  Oh,  do  not  talk  to  me  of  chances,"  said 
Carlos  bitteriy.  "  It  is  enough  that  I  must 
not  try  to  win  her ;  and  you  were  right  Sophia, 
to  remind  me  people  might  blame  her ;  that  at 
least  must  not  be.  No,  dear,  heautitid  being, 
not  even  to  enjoy  the  one  poor  consolation  yet 
left  me,  would  I  expose  your  name  to  one  breath 
of  reproach." 

"  Dear  Carlos,"  SEud  his  sister  affectionately, 
"  I  knew  you  would  do  what  is  right ;  but  you 
do  not  know  how  sad  it  is  to  think  I  caouot  help 
you,  that  there  is  nothing  1  can  do  for  you." 

"  No  one  can  help  me,"  said  Carlos.  "  And 
perhaps  no  one  but  yourself  will  feel  even  pity 
for  me.  What  does  it  matter  to  any  one, 
whether  one  heart,  more  or  less,  is  broken  in  this 
world  of  ours  ?  If  1  were  to  disgrace  my 
family  by  some  crime,  then  all  would  feet  pri- 
vileged to  cast  a  stone  at  me.      My   shame 
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might  be  contagious^  but  my  misery  is  my  own, 
with  which  no  one  will  concern  himself." 

His  tone  was  so  bitter,  that  Sophia  bent  to 
kiss  him,  as  if  she  would  soothe  the  wounded 
spirit  And  she  was  right;  the  silent  caress 
brought  tears  to  his  eyes,  and  he  drew  her  with 
much  fondness  close  to  him. 

"  My  sister,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  ^*  some 
people  talk  of  life  being  short — to  me  it  seems 
so  despairingly  long." 

'^Ah,  Carlos,"  said  Sophia,  reproachfully, 
*^  we  do  not  know  how  short  or  how  long  it 
may  be.     But  it  is  wrong  to  wish  for  death." 

"  I  do  not  know  that,"  said  Carlos ;  "  with 
our  sins  forgiven,  can  we  too  soon  wish  to  be 
where  we  can  sin  no  more  ?" 

"  Your  confessor  would  tell  you  it  was  wrong 
to  have  any  wish,  except  what  is  God's  will," 
answered  his  sister. 

"My  dear  Sophia,"  said  her  mother,  who 
came  up  to  them  at  that  instant,  "  why  are  you 
standing  here,  preaching  a  sermon  to  Carlos, 
when  you  ought  to  be  resting ;  you  look  fear- 
fidly  tired.  How  foolish  you  are  !" 

'^  I  do  not  think  I  am  so  tired  as  Carlos  is," 
said  Sophia ;  "  but  this  day  will  knock  us  all 
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up.  Carlos  was  proposing  to  stay  here  till  to- 
morrow." 

•'  Impossil)Le  !"  said  her  motha*.  "  Why, 
ther^  is  only  omd  small  sleeping  room  in  the 
plaoe,  and  that  is  fiUed  up  with  the  two  bedis 
helonging  to  the  people.  We  could  not  put  up 
our  own  beds ;  and  where  could  the  gentl^n^i 
sleep,  ev«n  if  it  were  possible  for  sH  the  ladies 
to  be  in  that  room  ?" 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Sophid»  looking  at  Carlos : 
*^  you  see  it  wguld  met  be  possible," 

**  Then  we  must  go  oh,"  said  her  broHi^, 
with  a  sigh. 

"  Are  you  ill,  Carlos  ?"  asked  his  mother, 
looking  earnestly  in  his  face^  which  was  ui»- 
usually  pale,  "  or  are  you  only  lazy  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  he  answered,  with  a  faint 
smile,  "  perhaps  a  little  oi  both ;  but  I  would 
give  a  great  deal  to  ride  no  farther  to-day.  I 
would  rather  pass  the  night  on  these  two  chairs 
than  ride  another  league," 

"  But  to-morrow  will  be  still  hotter  than  to- 
day," said  his  mother, 

"  So  my  father  ^ays,"  answered  Carlos ; 
"  and,  therefore,  we  must  go.  I  hope  none  of 
us  may  be  the  worse  for  it  to-morrow/' 
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"  Mamma/'  said  Sophia,  as  they  turned  away, 
"  I  hope  Carlos  is  not  ill ;  it  is  quite  an  un- 
common thing  for  him  to  dread  fatigue,  or  to 
complain  of  heat" 

"  He  is  tired,  as  we  aU  are,"  said  her  mother ; 
"  he  wiU  be  bimsdif  again  when  he  has  slept, 
smd  when  the  sun  is  low^." 

But  Sophia  had  caught  a  foreboding  sensation 
from  Carlos's  desponding  manner;  she  knew 
not  what  she  dreaded,  yet  her  mother's  careless 
tone,  as  she  spoke  of  his  being  himself  again^ 
grated  on  her  ear,  and  she  remembered  how 
bitterly  he  had  said  "  my  misery  is  my  own." 

The  sun  was  akeady  low  ere  the  exhausted 
party  could  resolve  to  mount  their  steeds  again ; 
the  Marqms  had  made  several  fruitless  efforts  to 
hasten  their  preparations,  but  every  one  seemed 
disinclined  to  move,  and  one  excuse  after 
another  delayed  their  setting  forth. 

"We  are  too  late,"  he  said  to  General 
Masiwenhas,  "it  will  be  midnight  before  we 
'•each  Santarem." 

"  There  is  a  moon  that  will  last  tiU  then,"  said 
his  friend.     "  Do  the  men  know  the  way  ?" 

"  They  say  they  do,"  answered  the  Marquis ; 
"  but  I  heard  them  making  some  inquiries  that 
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did  not  sound  much  like  knowledge,  and  there 
are  some  heavy  clouds  rising.  I  wish  they  may 
not  come  between  us  and  our  moon." 

His  fear  turned  out  to  have  been  well  founded. 
The  Sim  went  down  blazing  fiercely  to  the  last 
moment,  whilst  a  hot  yellow  vapour  seemed  to 
fill  the  atmosphere,  and  gave  an  angry  lurid 
appearance  to  the  sky.  The  sunset  brought 
no  diminution  of  heat ;  the  land-breeze  fell, 
but  the  air,  in  its  stillness,  seemed  more  suffo- 
cating than  it  had  been  by  day,  and  a  dark, 
heavy  bank  of  clouds  hid  the  moon,  which  had 
befriended  them  so  kindly  all  the  previous 
evenings. 

"  I  fear  we  shall  have  a  storm,"  said  Lonsdale, 
riding  close  to  the  Marquis.  "  What  shall  we 
do  with  the  ladies  ?" 

"  It  will  probably  pass  away  towards  the 
hills,"  said  the  Marquis ;  "  we  are  often 
threatened  m  this  manner  during  our  siroccos ; 
but  the  storm  does  not  always  burst  where  it 
gathers.  At  all  events,  we  can  do  nothing  but 
go  on  now;  we  are  probably  as  near  some 
shelter  in  fi-ont  of  us,  as  if  we  were  to  return  to 
that  miserable  tavern  where  we  dined." 

"  Sophia,"  said  Carlos,  beside  whom  his  sister 
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had  remained  since  they  left  their  last  resting- 
place,  "  we  should  have  been  better  off  in  that 
kitchen  with  its  detestable  smell,  than  in  the 
storm  we  shall  soon  have  over  our  heads." 

"  Perhaps  it  will  not  come,"  said  Sophia, 
looking  nervously  around  her ;  "  but  I  think  it 
must  be  the  heavy  air  that  has  affected  your 
spirits  so  much,  dear  Carlos ;  you  seem  to  be 
in  such  a  foreboding  humom* ;  you  are  infecting 
me  also,  and  making  quite  a  coward  of  me." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  do  that,  my  sister ;  per- 
haps you  are  right,  and  it  is  the  suffocating 
heat  that  has  oppressed  me  so  much.  But  I 
have  experienced  strange  things  to-day,  Sophia ; 
my  whole  life  has  passed  in  review  before  me. 
To  be  sure,  it  has  not  been  a  very  long  one," 
he  said,  with  a  melancholy  smile,  "  but  every 
little  incident  has  returned  to  me  so  vividly,  as 
if  I  had  been  trying  to  recal  them  all  for  a 
confession." 

His  sister  made  no  answer ;  her  usually  high 
spirits  had  been  already  subdued  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  new  attachment  that  filled  her  heart, 
and  made  her  more  alive  to  every  softening 
emotion  than  she  had  ever  been  before;  and  now 
her  brother's  sorrow  and  evident  despondency 
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afflicted  her  ni(H%  than  she  was  willing  to  be- 
tray. 

After  a  few  minutes,  Carlos  said : 

"  You  will  think  me  quite  given  up  to  fendea, 
Sophia,  hut  another  strange  thing  is  the  way 
Dom  Pedro  has  haunted  me  to-day." 

"  Dom  Pedro !"  exclaimed  his  sister,  "  how 
do  you  mean — why  do  you  think  of  Aim  ?" 

"  I  cwi  hardly  esjdain,"  answered  Carlos ; 
"  but  I  think  I  have  never  r^retted  him  as  I 
have  done  to-day.  When  he  died,  I  was  too 
young  to  fed  the  real  magnitude  of  his  loss; 
but  now,  when  I  look  back,  the  year  he  died 
seems  as  if  it  had  been  the  last  in  which  I  was 
boyishly  carelessly  happy.  Ah,  Sophia  1  if  he 
had  lived  till  now  there  might  have  been  a 
better  chance  for  me." 

"  How,  dear  Carlos,  how  ?  I  cannot  under- 
stand that" 

"  Because  I  remember  one  day,  not  long 
after  our  little  Antonia  was  drowned,  I  was  at 
the  palace  with  my  iather,  and  Dom  Pedro  had 
been  asking  how  it  was  I  learnt  to  be  so  strong 
a  swimmer,  and  about  your  being  rescued, 
dearest ;  and  he  praised  me,  and  asked  what  I 
should  like  as  a  reward.     I  answered  that  your 
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life  had  been  sufficient  reward,  and  that  I  wished 
nothing  else ;  and  then  the  Emperor  smiled  ami 
said :  *  Well,  remember,  if  there  is  ever  a  wish 
in  yoiur  heart  which  I  can  obtain  for  you,  you 
must  come  to  me,  an  d  it  shall  be  done.'  But 
he  is  gone  now,  when  I  need  him  most;  and, 
alas,  for  the  selfishness  of  man !  I  fear  I  never 
truly  mourned  for  him  before.*' 

"  But,  dearest  Carlos,"  said  Sophia,  "  he 
could  not  have  given  you  Emily." 

"  No ;  but  he  might  have  persuaded  my 
father  to  leave  me  free." 

"  How  strange  it  is  that  you  should  speak 
thus,"  said  Sophia :  "  it  was  only  this  morning 
Margarida  said  she  wondered  how  many,  in  this 
country  he  loved  so  weQ,  still  missed  and 
mourned  for  Dom  Pedro  " 

"  My  regrets  have  not  been  altogether  selfish, 
however,"  said  Carlos ;  "  it  has  seemed  to  me 
to-day  as  if,  by  some  power  unseen,  my  spirit 
has  been  strongly  drawn  to  his.  I  wonder  if 
departed  spirits  are  ever  very  near  us,  or  if  such 
feelings  are  a  warning  of  an  early  death." 

"  Oh,  dear  Carlos !  do  not  speak  in  that 
way,  it  makes  me  feel  so  nervous — and,  ah. 
Heaven !  see,  there  is  a  flash  of  lightning." 
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"  Only  sheet  lightning  as  yet,"  said  her  bro- 
ther ;  "  but  we  must  have  at  least  a  league  of 
bad  road  still  before  us,  and  the  storm  is  coming 
at  last,  my  dear  Sophia.  I  fear  we  have  no 
chance  of  escaping  it." 

"  I  am  so  frightened,  Carlos,"  said  his  sister, 
coming  close  to  him  and  grasping  his  arm  with 
a  nervous  pressure. 

"  Are  you,  darling?  is  it  the  lightning  you 
dread?" 

"  I  hardly  -know — it  often  strikes  where  it  is 
least  expected,"  and  Sophia  looked  anxiously 
back  towards  Henrique  who  rode  now  beside  her 
sister. 

"  You  are  so  happy,  my  sister,  and  death  is 
terrible  to  the  happy.  Oh,  how  beautiful !" 
exclaimed  Carlos  interrupting  himself  as  the 
blackened  sky  seemed  to  open  for  one  instant 
only  to  reveal  a  blaze  of  light  beyond.  "  Do 
not  tremble  so,  dearest,"  and  his  moiunful  tone 
retiuTied.  "  Heaven  will  not  let  its  lightning 
fall  on  you  ?  Ah,  Sophia  !  the  lightning  and  the 
thunderbolt  are  restrained  by  the  loving  hand  of 
a  Heavenly  Friend,  it  is  only  the  storm  that  man 
raises  over  the  head  of  his  fellow-sufferer,  that 
is  altogether  pitiless." 
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'^  Carlos,  Carlos,  do  not  speak  so  moum- 
fiilly/'  said  his  sister,  almost  weeping  with 
sorrow  and  terror.  "  Remember  that  Heaven 
can  restrain  the  hand  of  man  as  well  as  the 
lightning — you  may  be  happy  yet,  as  happy  as 
I  am." 

At  this  moment  the  Marquis  rode  up  to  them. 

"  Carlos,''  he  said,  "  the  liteiras  cannot  go  so 
fast  as  your  horses,  I  will  stay  with  them  and 
take  charge  of  Mrs.  Howard ;  but  for  all  of  you 
on  horseback,  it  will  be  best  to  press  on  and  take 
any  shelter  you  can  find." 

A  short  consultation  was  held  amongst  the 
gentlemen.  General  Mascarenhas  had  travelled 
to  Santarem  that  road  before,  and  imdertook  to 
guide  the  riding  party  with  the  assistance  of  one 
of  the  muleteers  who  was  on  foot.  This  man 
said  that  part  of  the  direct  road  was  impassable 
from  some  accident  that  had  occurred,  and 
that  he  had  got  directions  at  the  tavern  where 
they  must  turn  off  and  take  a  more  circuitous 
route. 

"Well,"  said  the  Marquis,  '*  only  be  careful  not 
to  lose  your  way,  and  take  shelter,  if  you  can 
find  any  ;  we  shall  do  the  same ;  and  let  those 
who  reach  Santarem  first,  order  beds  and  food 
for  those  behind." 
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A  flash  of  forked  lightning,  and  a  distaxit  peal 
of  thunder  followed  immediately  on  these  words ; 
and  the  Marquis  rode  hastUy  ba^k  to  encourage 
by  his  presence  Mrs.  Howard,  and  the  ladies  in 
the  liteiras. 

The  road  for  the  next  half-mile  was  tolerably 
smooth,  and  broad  enoi^h  to  permit  three  to 
ride  abreast,  and  the  tired  girls  switched  their 
horses  into  a  canter,  without  uttering  a  word  of 
the  terror  that  was  taking  possession  of  them. 

It  was  now  considerably  past  nine  o'clock; 
with  the  exception  of  one  spot,  where  the  sun 
had  disappeared,  the  whole  of  the  sky  was 
covered  with  a  thick  blackness,  that  looked  only 
more  appalling,  as  flash  after  flash  of  forked 
lightning  dazzled  the  eyes,  and  made  the  gloom 
that  succeeded  appear  more  dark.  The  air, 
loaded  with  electricity,  seemed  to  weigh  heavily 
on  the  aching  brows  of  the  sick  and  frightened 
girls,  but  they  made  no  complaint.  Henrique 
was  riding  between  Sophia  and  Christina,  and 
the  former,  with  her  hand  clasped  in  his,  felt  that 
there  was  happiness,  even  in  such  an  hour  as 
that.  Emily  rode  between  Lonsdale  and  Carlos. 
General  Mascarenhas  had  ridden  on  in  front  to 
keep  close  to  the  man  who  was  professedly  their 
guide. 
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As  yet  only  an  occasional  drop  of  rain  had 
faDen,  and  the  storm  was  still  a  few  miles  distant 
from  them. 

"  K  we  can  go  on  at  this  pace,"  said  Lons- 
dale, ^'we  shall  surely  soon  come  to  some 
dwelling." 

''  But  the  difficulty  will  be  to  induce  any  one 
to  open  his  door  to  us  at  this  hour  on  such  a 
a  night,"  said  Carlos.  "  And  here  comes  the 
end  of  om*  smooth  road;  we  must  pull  up 
now." 

The  road  indeed  became  now  so  broken  and 
so  narrow,  that  for  a  considerable  distance  the 
party  were  obhged  to  faU  into  a  single  line,  each 
lady  keeping  directly  behind  the  gentleman,  who 
acting  as  her  pioneer,  ascertained  when  there 
was  safe  footing  for  her  horse.  And  now  the 
rain  poured  in  torrents  on  their  unprotected 
heads ;  the  thunder  rolled  terrifically,  loud  peals 
following  every  fla$h  of  lightning  in  quick  sue* 
cession.  In  an  instant  a  rushing  wind  arose, 
and  the  horses,  terrified  by  the  noise,  and  daz- 
zled with  the  lightning,  staggered  beneath  the 
sudden  violence  of  the  tempest. 

No  word  was  spoken  during  fifteen  minutes, 
that  seemed  an  hour ;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
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period  the  voice  of  the  guide  was  heard  shout- 
ing loudly  in  a  vain  attempt  to  induce  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  small  cottage  to  open  it,  and  give 
them  shelter.  The  ladies,  for  a  moment,  felt 
their  courage  revive,  with  the  hope  of  having  a 
roof  to  cover  them ;  and  the  whole  party  halted 
close  to  the  dwelling,  where  they  asked  admit- 
tance. But  their  hope  was  a  vain  one,  whis- 
pering voices  were  heard  within,  a  faint  light 
was  perceptible  between  the  seams  of  the  win- 
dow-shutters, but  no  answer  was  given  to  their 
petition  for  an  hour  of  shelter. 

The  guide  shouted,  and  poured  forth  a  volley 
of  remonstrances  that  sounded  as  threatening  as 
the  loud  thunder.  General  Mascarenhas  added 
some  arguments  in  milder  language,  oflFering  a 
reward  that.  woTild  have  secured  prompt  service 
in  the  daylight,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  The 
whispering  was  occasionally  renewed  within  the 
house,  but  no  footsteps  moved — no  answer  was 
given,  no  bolt  was  withdrawn. 

"  Let  us  go  on,"  said  Carlos,  "  there  is  no 
use  in  standing  here;  these  cowards  will  not 
admit  us — they  take  us  for  robbers." 

And  the  party  moved  on,  whilst  their  guide 
relieved  his  mind  by  consigning  the  inhospitable 
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tenants  of  the  house  to  the  tender  care  of  ten 
thousand  fiends,  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  those  of  whom  he  thus  took  his  leave. 

The  storm  was  unabated  in  its  violence,  and 
the  rain  was  now  dashing  against  the  unfortu- 
nate travellers  in  broad  sheets  of  water,  whilst 
it  poured  across  their  path  like  a  mountain  tor- 
rent. The  gentlemen  tried  occasionally  to  utter 
some  cheering  words  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of 
their  more  delicate  companions,  but  suddenly 
a  new  dilemma  arose  on  their  coming  to  a 
point  where  two  roads  separated,  and  an  eager 
discussion  commenced  between  General  Masca- 
renhas  and  the  guide,  as  to  whether  they  were 
to  keep  to  the  right  or  the  left. 

The  latter,  as  is  usual  with  all  guides,  de- 
clared without  hesitation  that  there  was  no 
doubt  on  the  question;  he  was  certain  they 
were  to  turn  to  the  left.  Narrowly  examined 
as  to  his  reasons,  his  answers  were  so  ready  that 
the  General  reluctantly  yielded  his  own  opinion, 
which  was  for  the  right-hand  turn.  The  man 
declared  that  the  people  had  told  him  at  the 
tavern  that  that  road  was  not  safe ;  there  was  a 
bad  piece  in  it — ^they  must  keep  to  the  left. 

There  was  no  possibility  of  judging  by  the 
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not  pardon  the  despair  of  a  heart  that  has  for- 
gotten all  its  duties  in  worshipping  yourself?" 

She  could  not  answer — a  faintness  seemed 
creeping  over  her,  and  there  was  a  throbbing  in 
her  ears  and  temples  that  confused  her. 

"  Emily,"  urged  Carlos,  placing  his  hand 
again  on  hers,  "  only  say  that  you  forgive  me, 
and  will  think  kindly  of  me,  and  I  will  leave 
you,  and  never,  never  again,  save  to  Heaven 
alone,  breathe  that  I  love  you.  Will  you  not 
promise  this?"     ' 

"  I  do,  I  do  promise  1"  faltered  Emily. 

"  May  Heaven's  richest  blessings  be  yours," 
said  Carlos,  fervently;  for  an  instant,  so  brief 
that  she  could  scarcely  afterwards  feel  certain  if 
it  were  true  or  not  his  arm  encircled  her  waist, 
and  then,  with  a  convulsive  sigh,  he  spurred  on 
his  horse,  and  passing  Lonsdale  said,  "I  am 
going  to  speak  to  the  guide — pray  take  charge 
of  Miss  Howard." 

Lonsdale  little  guessed  what  had  taken  place 
during  those  few  minutes  in  a  scene  so  strange 
and  so  unsuited  to  a  declaration  like  that  of 
Carlos  ;  but  an  imdefined  uneasiness  came  over 
his  spirit,  as  he  again  rode  by  Emily's  side,  and 
remarked  how  constantly  she  shivered,  and  that 
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unlike  her  usual  courtesy,  she  took  no  notice 
of  him,  as  he  came  close  to  her  horse,  and 
spoke  a  few  encouraging  words.  Her  rein  was 
hanging  loosely  on  the  animal's  neck,  and  Lons- 
dale drew  it  tight,  saying : 

"  Keep  up  your  horse's  head.  Miss  Howard, 
we  are  coming  on  rough  ground  again.'* 

Emily  mechanically  obeyed  him,  but  he  could 
not  see  that  she  moved  her  lips  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  thank  him;  he  only  again  heard 
her  shiver,  and  then  sigh  heavily. 

"  I  fear  you  are  ill.  Miss  Howard,"  he  said  ; 
"  oh,  tell  me  if  you  feel  unable  to  manage  your 
horse !  I  will  dismount  and  lead  him ;  I  fear 
you  are  very,  very  cold." 

"  I  am,"  she  answered,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  I 
felt  a  little  giddy  a  few  minutes  ago,  but  I  am 
better.  Do  not  dismount,"  she  added,  earnestly, 
**  I  am  better  I  assure  you,  and  quite  able  to 
manage  my  horse." 

Her  sweet,  mournful  tones  sank  into  Lons- 
dale's heart,  and  though  he  could  not  see  her 
blanched  cheeks  and  agitated  features,  some- 
thing in  her  air  and  manner  assured  him  she 
was  suffering  much.  Her  long  hair  hung  in 
wet  masses  over  her  shoulders,  and  her  riding- 
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habit  dung  tightly,  with  its  weight  of  water, 
to  her  shivering  Kmbs. 

*'  I  would  have  givea  years  of  life  to  have 
saved  you  this  storm  1"  he  exclaimed,  involun- 
tarily. "  God  grant  you  may  not  have  a  serious 
illness  after  it  I" 

"  Oh,  no  !''  said  Emily,  *'  I  am  very  strong, 
and  feel  thankful  Grace  and  Margarida  are  shel- 
tered from  the  rain ;  they  are  our  two  delicate, 
ones.  Poor  mamma !  I  ¥^h  she  also  were  in 
a  liteira ;  but  she  does  not  easily  take  cold,  and 
you  must  not  be  uneasy  about  me." 

And  Lonsdale  said  no  more,  for  his  heart 
was  labouring  with  heavy  thoughts,  and  he  could 
not  trust  himself  to  speak. 

The  worst  of  the  storm  was  over ;  the  peals 
of  thunder  were  more  distant,  the  flashes  of 
lightning  less  frequent;  but  the  pitiless  rain 
continued  to  descend  in  torrents,  and  not  a  break 
in  the  blackened  sky  gave  hope  of  any  im- 
provement, or  sign  that  the  moon  was  high 
above  their  heads,  looking  coldly  down,  behind 
that  heavy  veil,  on  the  storms  of  earth  and  the 
sufferings  of  its  children. 

The  whole  party  rode  nearly  half  an  hour  in 
silence,  and  nothing  was  heard  save  the  tread 
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of  the  horses  and  the  splashing  of  the  rain, 
which  was,  however,  gradually  abating. 

"  I  wonder,"  at  last  said  Emily,  "  how  far 
the  liteiras  are  behind  us  ?" 

"  Not  far,"  said  Lonsdale,  *'  probably  not  half 
a  mile ;  for  we  have  come  very  slowly." 

"  But  I  do  not  hear  the  bells ;  at  half  a  mile's 
distance  we  ought  to  hear  the  bells  of  so  many 
mules." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  halt  among 
those  in  front.  General  Mascarenhas  had  a 
strong  impression  they  had  missed  the  right 
road ;  but  their  guide  was  considerably  in  front, 
and  though  they  shouted,  he  did  not  return. 

"We  must  ride  on  till  we  come  up  with 
him,"  said  Lonsdale. 

"  Where  is  Carlos  ?"  asked  Sophia,  coming 
up  to  Emily ;  "  I  thought  he  was  with  you." 

"  He  rode  on  to  speak  to  the  guide  half  an 
hour  ago,"  answered  Lonsdale. 

"  We  must  be  near  Santarem,"  said  Henrique 
de  Souza ;  "  I  recommend  our  riding  on." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  made  up  with  the 
guide.  The  moon  was  now  struggling  to  burst 
through  a  cloud,  and  the  storm  was  evidently 
past. 
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"  Where  is  Senhor  Carlos  ?"  asked  Monsieur 
de  Mascarenhas. 

"  There  he  is,"  answered  the  man,  pointing 
in  front. 

"  I  can  see  nothing,  the  moonlight  is  still  so 
dim,"  said  Sophia ;  "  but  do  call  him,  Monsieur 
de  Mascarenhas.  "I  want  to  have  him  with  ns." 

The  Creneral  called  as  she  requested,  but  no 
answer  came. 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  saw  him  ?"  asked 
Henrique,  angrily,  of  the  guide.  "  How  could  you 
point  as  if  you  saw  him,  when  he  is  not  there  ?" 

"  He  cannot  be  far  off,"  answered  the  man 
sulkily.  "  He  was  dose  to  me  till  he  heard 
your  horses  coming  near,  and  then  he  put  his 
spurs  to  his  and  went  faster." 

"  Very  well,  we  must  give  him  chase,"  said 
Henrique.  "  If  we  are  out  of  our  way,  there  is 
no  use  in  letting  him  go  farther." 

They  hastened  their  pace  into  a  sort  of  trot, 
the  guide  running  in  front.  Suddenly,  a  loud 
wailing  cry  burst  on  them  with  a  startling  power, 
and  at  the  same  instant,  yet  fearfully  distinct 
from  it,  there  was  a  sound  of  a  heavy,  crushing 
fall,  then  something  like  a  struggle,  and  a 
horse's  hoof  striking  on  a  rock. 
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Every  heart  quailed,  but  no  one  spoke,  till 
the  guide,  in  a  loud  voice  of  horror,  shouted  an 
entreaty  to  halt,  which  all  involuntarily  obeyed. 

They  were  dose  to  what  had  been  a  bridge 
of  a  considerable  size — one  of  those  high-arched 
bridges  so  common  in  Portugal,  in  which  there 
is  a  steep  ascent  towards  the  centre,  and  they 
perceived  the  guide  gazing  down  over  a  part  of 
the  masonry  into  what  seemed  the  bed  of  a  smaQ 
stream.  The  moon  had  suddenly  risen  above 
the  heavy  bank  of  clouds,  and  now  shone  bright 
and  dear  on  the  group  over  whose  spirits  that 
cry  had  cast  a  shuddering  terror.  For  a  moment 
no  one  ventured  to  speak.  Then  General  Mas- 
carenhas,  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and 
rushing  up  to  the  man,  exclaimed  "  What  is  the 
matter?  Why  are  we  to  halt?  Where  is 
Senhor  Carlos  ?" 

"  Madre  de  Deos  1"  said  the  man  in  a  piteous 
tone,  pointing  below  the  bridge ;  "  he  is  there — 
the  bridge  is  broken — he  is  killed  !" 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
"  Oh,  weep  for  Adonais — he  is  dead." 

BHELLEY. 

It  was  too  true  !  The  greater  part  of  the 
bridge  was  gone,  and  yet  in  the  darkness  of 
night,  it  was  only  in  coming  dose  to  the  spot 
where  the  breach  occurred,  that  it  was  possible 
to  see  it,  and  even  then,  a  person  walking  hastily, 
without  any  suspicion  of  danger,  could  scarcely 
have  perceived  it  until  too  late  to  save  himself 
from  falling. 

It  woiild  he  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
scenes  that  followed  the  discovery  of  the  bruised 
and  senseless  form — the  arrival  at  Santarem, 
where  the  liteiras,  having  taken  the  other  road, 
had  preceded  them — the  cries  of  the  bereaved 
mother- — the  sobs  that  burst  from  the  struggling 
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breast  of  the  distracted  father — the  tears  and 
lamentations  of  the  sisters — ^the  sorrow  and  dis- 
may of  their  friends. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Sir  Frederick  Lonsdale 
and  General  Mascarenhas,  who,  with  the  noost 
heartfelt  sympathy  for  the  sufferers,  were  still 
calm  and  self-possessed,  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences might  have  ensued  to  those  who,  after 
a  day  of  such  fatigue  and  exposure  to  such  a 
storm,  were  now  too  much  stunned  with  grief 
and  horror  to  consider  what  was  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  their  health. 

Margarida  and  Lady  Lonsdale  did  all  that 
the  tenderest  friendship  could  devise  for  their 
suffering  companions,  and  forgetful  of  their  own 
fatigue,  the  night  was  far  spent  ere  they  sought 
the  rest  they  needed  so  much  themselves,  whilst 
Lonsdale  and  General  Mascarenhas  watched 
together  in  the  chamber  where  the  remains  of 
the  unfortunate  Carlos  were  laid,  and  occasionally 
discussed,  in  low  whispers,  the  arrangements  for 
the  mournful  journey  of  .the  following  day. 

The  body  was  severely  bruised,  and  a  deep 
wound  in  the  back  of  the  head  had  caused  in- 
stantaneous death — for  he  had  never  moved  or 
breathed  from  the  moment  he  was  found — ^but 
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his  face  had  escaped  even  the  slightest  mark. 
The  stream  had  been  unusually  low,  owing  to  the 
dryness  of  the  season,  and  there  were  some 
large  pieces  of  rock  in  its  bed,  below  the  fatal 
bridge,  amongst  which  the  poor  youth  had 
fallen.  His  limbs  were  partly  underneath  the 
horse,  but  he  was  found  lying  with  his  face 
turned  upwards,  his  head  resting  on  a  sharp 
rock.  The  horse  still  breathed,  though  occa- 
sional groans  proved  its  ironies ;  but  the  im- 
mortal spirit  of  its  noble  rider  was  gone  from 
the  frail  tenement  of  clay,  that  an  hour  before 
had  been  the  object  of  so  much  love  and  pride, 
the  centre  of  so  many  hopes. 

A  short  time  after  morning  dawned,  Emily, 
who  had  suffered  from  a  secret  cause  almost 
as  much  as  those  more  nearly  connected  with 
him,  heard  a  footstep  approach  her  bed,  and 
opening  the  wearied  eyes  which  no  sleep  bad 
visited,  she  beheld  Sophia,  clothed  in  a  cash- 
mere wrapper  and  shawl,  and  pale  as  death, 
standing  beside  her. 

"  Emily,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  unnatural 
voice,  "  will  you  rise,  and  come  with  me  ?  I 
wish  to  look  on  my  Carlos  once  again,  and  1 
cannot  go  alone." 
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She  trembled  violently  as  she  spoke,  and 
Emily,  sitting  up  in  bed,  threw  her  arms  romid 
her,  and  hiding  her  face,*  burst  into  a  passion 
of  tears.  But  Sophia  did  not  weep — she  con- 
tinued to  tremble  violently,  and  Emily  felt  that 
her  hands  were  cold,  and  damp,  and  powerless. 

"  Will  you  come  ?"  she  repeated ;  "  I  will 
help  you  to  dress — ^there  is  no  time  to  lose : 
Sir  Frederick  and  General  Mascarenhas  have 
left  the  room,  to  lie  down  for  a  little  while,  and 
there  is  no  one  there.  In  an  hour  they  will 
come,"  she  added,  with  a  shudder,  "  to  put  him 
in  his  coffin." 

Emily  hurried  her  toilet,  and  trembling  as 
much  as  Sophia,  she  accompanied  her  to  the 
chamber  of  death. 

On  his  own  narrow  travelling  bed  lay  Carlos 
de  Vasconcellos,  already  attired  for  the  dark 
abode  to  which  he  was  so  soon  to  be  con- 
signed. EQs  dark,  rich  hair  clustered  over  his 
marble  brow,  and  a  noble  expression  of  calm 
rested  on  the  whole  face,  whilst  almost  a  smile 
of  tender  sweetness  gave  to  the  lips  some  of 
the  eloquence  of  life. 

The  two  girls  stood  beside  him,  and  the 
hearts  of  both  were  wrung  with  anguish. 
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Sophia  mourned  an  only  brother,  of  whom  a 
Queen  might  have  been  proud  ;  but  to  Emily, 
the  agony  of  thinking,  that  indirectly  she  mi^t 
have  caused  his  death,  was  too  painful  almost 
for  endurance,  and  she  had  as  yet  had  no 
opportunity  of  confiding  this  grief  to  her  mo- 
ther, and  seeking  consolation  in  her  sympathy. 

The  words  of  passionate  sorrow  and  hope- 
less love  that  were  the  last  he  had  addressed 
to  her,  haunted  her  with  something  resembling 
a  sensation  of  delirium ;  they  came  back  to  her 
associated  with  darkness  and  tempest,  and  then 
with  heart-sickening  self-upbraidings,  she  would 
reproach  heiself  for  havii^  driven  him  from  her 
side,  where  he  would  have  been  safe,  but  for 
her  excessive  Station. 

They  stood  close  to  the  bed,  and  gazed  long 
oa  the  motionless  form  ;  but  suddenly  Sophia's 
pent-up  tears  burst  forth,  and  sinking  on  her 
knees,  she  med  out  in  accents  that  thrilled  the 
heart  of  her  companion, 

"  Oh,  my  brother !  —  my  brother !  —  my 
brother !" 

Emily  knelt  beside  her,  but  she  looked  almost 
with  terror  on  the  still  form— its  immovability 
tilled  her  with  awe;  yet  still  greater  was  the 
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nervous  fear  that  increased  every  moment  lest 
it  should  move,  lest  those  eyes  she  had  so  often 
met  with  kindness  should  open,  lest  those  lips 
that  had  so  sorrowfully  a  few  hours  before  be- 
sought her  prayers,  should  part  again  and  give 
forth  a  sound.  She  wished  to  pray,  but  no 
petition  suggested  itself  to  her  confused  and 
wearied  mind — only  a  sickening  horror  was 
there,  yet  she  could  not  withdraw  her  eyes  from 
the  dead  companion  of  her  childhood ;  and  her 
head  grew  giddy  as  she  knelt  beside  that  mock- 
ing semblance  of  the  being  now  departed  from 
them.  If  that  was  Carlos  de  Vasconcellos,  why 
was  it  yet  not  Carlos  ?  Then  came  the  dread- 
ful question,  had  she  involuntarily  caused  his 
death?  what  would  Sophia  feel  towards  her, 
could  she  know  what  had  passed  between  them  ? 

At  last  Sophia  rose,  for  she  heard  the  house- 
hold begin  to  stir;  but  seizing  Emily's  hand 
with  a  convulsive  pressure,  she  still  lingered  by 
the  couch,  and  gazed  on  the  face  she  was  never 
to  see  again. 

"  Emily,"  she  said,  in  a  hollow  voice,  "  that 
is  death  /  it  is  the  second  time  you  and  I  have 
seen  it  together.  I  have  not  kissed  him,"  she 
continued  in  a  still  lower  whisper,  and  with  a 
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Two  additional  Hteiras  were  hired  in  Santa- 
rem,  so  that  Mrs.  Howard  and  the  girls,  who 
had  endured  the  full  violence  of  the  storm  the 
night  before,  might  be  spared  the  fatigue  of  the 
morning's  ride.  The  Marquis  and  Lonsdale 
accompanied  them  on  horseback,  but  Henrique 
de  Souza  and  General  Mascarenhas  were  to 
foflow  more  slowly  with  the  coffin  that  con- 
tained the  remains  of  the  lamented  Carlos,  and 
owing  to  some,  difficulties  as  to  its  conveyance, 
they  would  probably  not  reach  Lisbon  till  the 
night  was  far  advanced. 

The  original  plan  of  going  by  Villa  Nova 
and  descending  the  Tagus  was  still  adhered  to 
as  the  least  fatiguing,  though  mournful  indeed 
was  now  the  voyage  that  had  been  anticipated 
with  so  much  pleasure. 

A  brilliant  day  was  succeeded  by  an  evening 
as  beautiful,  and  strangely  at  variance  with  the 
feelings  of  our  travellers  was  the  joyful  calm 
that  seemed  to  pervade  aU  nature.  The  smooth 
waters  had  sparkled  as  if  at  play  beneath  the 
sunshine ;  and  as  the  glorious  orb  went  down 
to  visit  other  scenes,  its  glowing  rays  seemed 
to  convert  the  river  into  a  stream  of  liquid 
fire,  whilst  the  shore  and  the  sky  were  alike 
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dangerous  interest  her  drooping  languid  form ; 
he  asked  no  question  yet  of  his  spirit  why  it 
was  that  her  beauty  and  her  goodness  stole  over 
him  more  and  more,  with  a  sense  of  some  still 
unfathomed  woe ;  the  sweetness  of  her  presence 
lulled  even  his  prudence  beneath  its  spelli  and 
when  his  mother  whispered  once  in  his  ear, 
"  Darling  Emily,  her  heart  is  broken  with  pity," 
a  tear  moistened  his  eye  as  he  replied,  "  May 
Heaven  preserve  her  from  all  heavier  sorrows." 
M  except  the  VasconceUos  family  proceeded 
at  once  to  Cintra  on  landing  at  Lisbon.  Mrs. 
Howard  and  Lady  Lonsdale  were  anxious  to 
see  their  daughters  restored  to  its  more  healthy 
atmosphere  and  the  repose  of  their  quiet  homes, 
but  the  family  of  Carlos  must  await  in  Lisbon 
the  trying  ceremonial  of  his  funeral,  and  with 
tears  and  embraces,  the  friends,  who  had  been 
companions  through  scenes  so  trying,  parted, 
murmuring  broken  words  of  sorrow. 

The  travellers  on  their  return  to  Cintra, 
passed  some  time  in  complete  retirement  from 
general  society,  and  day  after  day  Lonsdale 
enjoyed  the  dangerous  delight  of  intimate  com- 
panionship with  Emily;  and  it  was  not  until 
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the  period  drew  near  for  his  return  to  England, 
he  became  aware  that,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  a  tar  more  severe  pang  was  awaiting  him 
than  his  parting  from  his  mother  and  sister. 

To  marry  and  incur  new  expenses,  when 
already  these  bdoved  beings  required  nearly  all 
his  reduced  income  to  maint^un  them  in  their 
altered  position,  was  an  idea  that  had  always 
seemed  impossible  to  him ;  he  had  often  assured 
them,  he  had  in  their  affection  all  the  domestic 
comfort  matrimony  could  have  given  him,  and 
he  was  aware  that  he  had  at  length  succeeded 
in  persuading  them  that  this  was  true ;  he  had 
himself  believed  it,  for  never  till  now  had  he 
been  tempted  to  long  for  a  dearer  love  than 
theirs,  and  the  conflict  he  endured  was  a  dread- 
ful one,  for  Lonsdale,  thoi^h  reserved  amongst 
strangers  and  calm  in  manner,  had  feelings  of 
no  ordinary  strength,  and  his  d^y  enjoyment 
of  life  depended  more  on  his  affections  than  is 
the  case  with  many  men  who  yet  seem  to  love 
more  objects  than  he  ^d,  and  who  are  also 
more  demonstrative  in  their  attachments. 

He  had  heard  Mrs.  Howard,  one  evening  the 
prerious  summer,  relatmg  to  Lady  Lonsdale 
that  through  a  strange  oversight  of  her  father's, 
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Emily  had  been  left  entirely  unprovided  for 
during  her  mother's  Ufe,  and  that  they  owed  in 
great  measure  the  ease  of  their  present  circum- 
stances to  an  annuity  that  would  cease  at  her 
death.  It  made  little  impression  at  the  time ; 
but  now  every  word  of  the  details  returned  to 
him  with  a  cruel  distinctness,  now  when  it 
appeared  almost  sacrilege  to  associate  the  image 
of  Emily  with  thoughts  of  cold  prudence  or 
expenditure. 

With  an  anguish  of  mind  that  made  him 
cruel  to  himself  he  dwelt  on  her  charms,  and 
pictured  what  life  wo\ild  be  with  one  so  lovely 
and  so  gifted.  Then  there  arose  before  him 
the  forms  of  his  mother  and  sister,  with  the 
remembrance  of  the  pittance  he  had  vowed 
should  suffice  for  all  his  personal  wants,  that 
they  might  lack  nothing  essential  to  their  long^ 
established  ideas  of  comfort. 

The  storm  of  passion  was  severe,  for  Lons-.^ 
dale  was  notliing  more  than  a  man,  albeit  a 
noble-minded  one,  but  integrity  triumphed 
at  last. 

"  No,  sweet  Emily,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  will 
not  even  try  to  win  your  love — I  will  not  try 
to  bind  you  to  one  who  cannot  offer  you  a 
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allied  to  marriage  or  attachments,  there  would 
then  be  a  trouble  in  her  eye,  and  a  rapid,  anxious 
glance  at  Christina  that  perplexed  her  friend, 
and  made  her  long  yet  dread  to  ask  an  ex- 
planation. 

One  day,  about  a  month  after  Carlos'  death, 
Emily  ventured  to  ask  Christina  where  Hen- 
rique de  Souza  was,  but  the  only  reply  to  her 
question  was  one  of  those  lengthened  shrugs  of 
the  shoulder  so  common  in  every  Portuguese, 
and  so  inexpressibly  significant.  It  was  unac- 
companied by  a  single  word  ;  but  Emily  knew 
that  it  meant  to  convey  to  her  that  something 
was  wrong,  and  that  she  must  ask  no  question. 

The  last  days  of  September  drew  near,  and 
one  morning  Emily  hurried,  soon  after  break- 
fast, to  the  Vasconcellos  Quinta,  to  tell  Sophia 
of  a  letter  they  had  received  that  morning  from 
Courtenay. 

When  she  reached  the  house,  she  found 
Sophia  alone,  in  a  little  morning  room,  that  was 
always  given  up  for  her  use  and  Christina's,  as 
a  sort  of  study,  where  they  might  sing  or  draw, 
free  from  the  interruption  of  their  mother's 
visitors.  She  was  seated  be$ide  an  open  window, 
holding  in  her  hand  a  beautiful  piece  of  em- 
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broider}',  on  which  an  indifferent  observer 
might  have  fancied  her  busily  engaged,  but  her 
fingers  moved  languidly,  and  her  form  was  bent 
low  over  her  work.  When  her  friend  entered  she 
looked  up,  but  did  not  smile,  •  as  she  extended 
her  hand  and  offered  her  a  seat,  asking  her,  at 
the  same  time,  a  few  trifling  questions,  as  if  she 
could  not  speak  of  anything  that  came  near  her 
heart. 

''  How  is  your  mamma  ?"  she  asked  in  a  few 
minutes. 

"Mamma  is  very  well  indeed  to-day,'*  an- 
swered Emily ;  '^  she  has  had  a  great  pleasure 
this  morning,  which  has  done  her  good,  and  so 
have  I,  dear  Sophia,"  she  continued,  laying  her 
hand  on  her  friend's  with  a  gentle  pressure,  that 
daimed  an  accustomed  sympathy :  ''  Arthur  is 
coming  to  us — he  will  be  here  in  a  month — ^he 
says  we  may  positively  expect  him,  as  he  has 
made  all  his  arrangements  to  come,  and  will  not 
leave  us  again  for  a  year  at  least." 

"  How  very  happy  you  will  be,  dear  Emily," 
said  Sophia  in  a  voice  most  momnfully  sweet, 
yet  without  a  smile  or  look  of  pleasure ;  and 
Emily  had  no  heart,  as  she  met  her  eye,  to  say 
anything  in  confirmatbn  of  her  words. 
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To  speak  of  happiness  to  one  who  looked  so 
wearied  of  life,  seemed  almost  a  mockery  of  her 
sufferings,  and  Emily  began  to  regret  having 
spoken  of  Courtenay  at  all. 

"  Dear  Sophia,"  she  exclaimed  at  last,  "  I 
cannot  be  happy  if  you  are  not  so  also ;  oh, 
when  shall  I  see  you  smile  again — ^your  dear, 
bright  smile?" 

"  Never,"  answered  Sophia,  "  never  —  my 
happiness  is  over." 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  that,  my  own  Sophia,"  said 
Emily,  earnestly.  "  Remember,  although  you 
have  lost  your  brother.  Heaven  has  left  you 
many  blessings.    When  will  Henrique  come  ?" 

A  look  of  deep  misery  took  possession  of 
Sophia's  face  at  this  question.  She  did  not 
answer,  but  sat  gazing  at  the  scene  from  the 
window,  and  large  tears  slowly  filled  her  eyes 
and  dropped  upon  her  hands. 

Emily  hardly  knew  what  she  feared  as  she 
watched  her,  but  kneeling  beside  her,  and  fold- 
ing  her  arms  round  her.  she  exclaimed : 

"Where  is  Henrique,  dearest?  why  does 
he  not  come  to  comfort  you  ?" 

Sophia's  tears  fell  more  and  more  rapidly  for 
a  few  moments ;  then  in  a  broken  voice  she  said : 
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"  1  do  not  know  where  he  is ;  I  do  not  know 
when  he  will  come  ;  I  know  nothing  of  him." 

"  But  do  you  not  ask  ?"  said  her  friend. 

"  Ah,  Emily,"  replied  Sophia,  "  if  you  knew 
what  it  is  I  dread  to  hear— ^and  yet  I  have 
asked ;  at  first  I  did  so  boldly,  but  I  soon  saw 
there  was  some  mystery.  My  father  never 
names  him  at  all,  and  even  Christina  has  been 
forbidden,  I  can  perceive,  to  talk  to  me  of 
him." 

"  Forbidden  1"  exclaimed  Emily.  *'  But  why  ? 
For  what  possible  reason  can  this  be  ?" 

Sophia  shook  her  head  without  reply,  and 
then  covering  her  face,  Emily  saw  tears  force 
their  way  between  her  fingers. 

For  some  time  they  sat  together  in  silence ; 
then  Emily  asked,  gently  : 

"  When  did  he  leave  you,  dearest  ?  how  did 
he  take  leave  of  you  ?" 

Sophia  dried  her  tears,  and  looking  into  her 
friend's  face,  said,  with  a  mournful  calmness : 

"  He  did  not  take  leave  of  me  at  all.  About 
a  week  before  we  returned  here,  I  was  told  one 
morning,  that  his  father  had  not  been  very 
well,  and  had  sent  for  him  into  the  country, 
and  he  had  set  off  at  day-break.     He  had  been 
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with  US  the  evening  before,  as  usual,  and  I  ex- 
pected to  see  him  that  day,  but  I  have  never 
seen  him  again." 

"  And  where  is  his  fether  ?"  asked  Emily. 

"  His  father  is  s^dn  in  Lisbon,"  replied 
Sophia ;  "  but  Henrique  is  not  there.  This  I 
ascertmned  through  my  old  nurse ;  but  where 
he  is,  she  could  not  discover.  He  has  not 
written  to  me,  and  I  know  not  how  to  obtain 
any  information  concerning  him.  If  General 
Mascarenhas  were  here,  he  would,  I  know, 
assist  me ;  but  he  is  gone  to  take  command 
of  the  troops  in  the  Minho,  and  in  him  I  have 
lost  the  only  friend  to  whom  I  could  apply. 

Poor  Sophia  had  not  hinted  all  this  time  at 
what  was  the  nature  of  her  fear,  but  Emily, 
inexperienced  as  she  was,  had  heard  too  many 
discussions  in  her  mother's  house,  on  the  do- 
mestic life  and  customs  in  Portugal,  not  to 
guess  at  something  near  the  truth,  as  her  mind 
rapidly  went  over  aU  the  circumstaaces  con- 
nected with  the  death  of  Carlos,  and  which 
might  now  affect  Sophia's  engf^ement  to  the 
heir  of  a  family  quite  as  ancient  and  as  proud 
as  his  own. 

Liong  did  the  two  girls  sit  silently  gazing  at 
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the  scene  from  the  window,  and  ^hen  Emily 
rose  to  go  away,  Sophia  took  her  hand,  and 
said,  in  a  tone  that  pierced  her  heart,  it  was  so 
piteous : 
"  You  do  not  try  to  comfort  me !" 
"I  will  pray  for   you,  dear,  dear  Sophia," 
said  Emily,  bursting  into  tears.     "  I  will  pray 
for  you,  and  you  must  put  your  trust  in  God." 
A  fortnight  after  this  visit,  Emily  received  the 
following  lines  from  Sophia : 

"  We  are  to  leave  Cintra  to-morrow.  I  have 
got  permission  to  take  a  walk  with  my  old 
nurse.  Meet  me  with  yours,  dear  Emily,  near 
our  Quinta  gate,  at  eleven  o'clock." 

When  Emily  obeyed  this  summons,  she  found 
her  friend  looking  so  ill  that  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  ask  a  question ;  she  merely  pressed 
her  hand  in  hers,  and  walked  on  in  the  direc- 
tion Sophia  herself  took. 

They  proceeded  thus  in  silence  up  the  hill 
that  leads  out  of  Cintra,  and  Emily  fancied 
Sophia  must  intend  to  go  to  the  Pena  Convent, 
but  she  continued  on  the  Lisbon  road,  and 
her  companion,  though  surprised,  felt  unwilling 
to  tease  her  with  trifling  questions  or  remarks. 
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"  Are  you  going  to  Ramalhao*  dearest?" 
asked  Emily  at  last,  feeling  uncomfortable  at 
this  selection  for  a  morning  walk  of  a  road  so 
public. 

Sophia  shook  her  head,  then  suddenly  paus- 
ing and  looking  around  her,  she  saw  that  they 
were  close  to  the  gravef  of  the  two  brothers 
whose  tragical  fate  at  that  very  spot,  forms  one 
of  the  traditions  of  Cintra.  That  solitary  grave 
by  the  wayside,  with  its  simple  cross,  the  story 
of  which  she  had  so  often  told  lightly  and  care- 
lessly, hardly  realising  all  the  suffering  its 
heroine  must  have  endured,  now  seemed  to 
strike  her  imagination  as  if  she  saw  it  for  the 
first  time,  or  for  the  first  time  had  heard  its 
history.  She  gazed  at  the  mound  of  earth,  the 
monument  of  all  that  human  love,  that  pas- 
sionate despair ;  and  then,  as  if  she  thought  the 
spot  well  suited  for  one  on  whom  death  had 
brought  such  desolation,  she  seated  herself  upon 


*  One  of  the  royal  palaces,  almost  a  mile  and  a  half 
out  of  Cintra. 

t  One  of  the  young  men  saw  his  betrothed  one 
evening  in  the  dusk  walking  with  another  man.  In  a  fit 
of  sudden  jealousy  he  stabbed  the  latter,  and  as  he  fell, 
recognised  his  brother.  In  his  agony  he  instantly 
destroyed  himself,  and  both  were  buried  on  the  spot. 
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it,  and  leaning  her  head  against  the  cross, 
with  a  gesture  invited  Emily  to  sit  beside 
her. 

There  was  something  so  mournfully  wild 
in  her  look  that  Emily  obeyed  in  silence,  and 
their  attendants  stood  at  some  distance  from 
them. 

"  Is  not  this  a  very  public  place  to  sit 
in?"  she  said,  after  a  few  minutes  had 
elapsed. 

"  There  is  no  one  to  be  seen,"  said  Sophia. 
"You  forget  this  is  the  day  of  the  levee  in 
Lisbon,  and  every  one  we  know  is  there;  no 
one  will  be  passing  here  till  evening — unless," 
she  added,  in  a  scarcely  audible  whisper,  "  Hea- 
ven in  its  mercy  send  oneJ^ 

"But  it  would  be  cooler  in  the  Ramalhao 
Gardens,"  urged  her  friend. 

"Emily,"  said  St>phia.  with  a  sudden  vehe- 
mence,  "  I  came  here  this  morning  only  in  the 
almost  desperate  hope  that  Henrique,  through 
some  blessed  inspiration,  might  escape  in  the 
bustle  of  this  morning's  ceremony  at  Lisbon, 
and  come — and  come  to  bid  his  poor  Sophia 
ferewdl." 
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sated  Emily,  ilmost   in  a 

id  Sophia,  with  a  look  of 
fereweU!     Have  you  not 

been  ordered  first  to  love 
DOW  ordered  to  part,  and 
T  met?  Do  you  not  know 
Vasooncellos  would  rather 
>ajtn-e  h^self  be&re  Hea- 

that  his  name  should  be 
Souzas  ?  do  you  not  know 
mid  racier  see  the  heiress 
than  iniringe  one  point  of 
I  save  her  ?" 

>s  curied  in  scorn  as  she 
nth  passionate  rapidity,  and 
oice  was  harsh  and  broken. 
*  arm  round  ho*  in  silence ; 
vas  no  comfort  for  such  a 

med  Sophia,  "  did  you  know 
DO  words — have  you   also 

feared  it;  I  heard  them 
lity :    but  it  is  too  dreadful 
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— it  will  kill  you  !"   and  Emily  burst  into 
tears. 

"  Kill  1"  repeated  Sophia,  bitterly ;  "  ah,  if  it 
would  kiU,  there  would  then  be  hope ;  but  it 
is  so  difficult  to  die !  Could  you  know,''  she 
GODtinued,  in  a  softer  tone,  '*the  anguish  I 
have  endured,  the  mortal  agony  of  my  first 
fear,  the  tears  I  have  shed,  that  have 
seemed  as  if  they  must  flow  for  ever,  the  daily- 
increasing  dread,  the  feverish  misery  of  sus- 
pense ;  could  you  know  one  half  the  suffering 
of  this  last  month  of  festing  days  and  sleep- 
less nights,  you  would  wonder  to  see  me  even 
thus.  Life  still  seems  so  strong  within  me, 
wasted  as  I  am,"  and  Sophia  looked  mourn- 
fully at  her  hands,  now  thin  and  sickly-looking, 
which  a  few  weeks  before  had  been  to  her,  in 
their  beauty,  a  subject  of  girlish  vanity. 

H^  eyes  fell  upon  a  small  enamel  ring  on 
her  third  finger,  which  Henrique  had  given  her 
as  a  pledge  of  their  engagement,  and  fondly 
pressing  it  to  her  lips,  she  laid  her  head  on 
Emily's  shoulder,  and  wept  in  unchecked 
emotion. 

Raising  her  face,  after  a  few  moments,  she 
pointed  to  the  ring,  and  said : 
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She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  for 
a  long  time  the  two  girls  sat  in  silence.  Emily 
remembered  that  Lonsdale  had  one  day  said, 
"  Does  her  religion  give  her  no  comfort  ?"  but  to 
her  ardent  romantic  mind,  submission  to  such  a 
trial  presented  not  one  cheering  thought,  and 
she  was  too  ingenuous  to  utter  common-places 
which  her  heart  denied. 

Suddenly  a  horse's  gallop  was  heard,  and 
Sophia  starting  up,  shaded  her  eyes  from  the 
sun,  and  strained  them  in  the  direction  whence 
flie  sound  came.  For  an  instant  even  Emily 
hoped  the  rider  might  be  Henrique,  as  he 
rapidly  approached  the  place  where  they  were 
seated;  but  another  moment  destroyed  that 
hope,  and  a  young  English  midshipman,  who 
had  got  leave  of  absence  for  a  day,  galloped 
past  them  to  spend  it  at  Cintra. 

Sophia  wrung  her  hands  despairingly,  and 
groaned  aloud : 

"  He  will  not  come,  he  will  not  come  !*'  she 
exclaimed,  sinldng  again  upon  the  grave  from 
which  she  had  risen.  "  Alas !  could  he  not  feel 
certain  I  would  try  to  meet  him  ?  Oh,  Henrique, 
come  to  me  I" 

Again  a  long  silence.     Sophia  sat  with  her 
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face  buried  in  hertanda.  and  Emily,  with  her  arm 
round  her  widst,  occasionally  pressed  her  fondly 
to  her  heart,  aod  ga2ed  along  the  unusually 
deserted  road.  Sometimes  s  little  child  ran 
past  them,  sometimes  a  peasant  with  his  donkey 
came  near  the  spot,  and  pausing  in  his  song  as 
he  saw  the  two  young  ladies  with  their  atten- 
dants, raised  his  hat  in  a  mute  salutation,  and 
went  on  his  way  in  silence ;  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  Attitude  of  Sophia  and  in  Emily's 
face  that  checked  even  the  usual  words  that 
might  have  doimed  an  answer. 

At  last  Sophia  raised  her  head,  and  looking 
around  her  with  an  expression  of  desp^,  she 
biust  into  a  fit  of  passionate  weeping. 

"  My  poor  Sophia,"  said  Emily,  "  he  could 
not  guess  that  you  would  he  here  at  this  very 
hour." 

"  But  I  should  have  guessed  it  had  Ae  been 
here !"  exclaimed  Sophia.  "  Oh,  Emily !  is  it 
only  women  whose  hearts  inspire  them  thiis? 
Can  it  be  that  he  will  give  me  up  without  an 
effort  ?  I  know,  I  know  that  if  I  do  not  see 
him  to-day  we  shall  never,  never  meet  agun." 

"  What  is  it  they  propose  to  you  besides  this 
separation  ?"  asked  Emily,  who  had  as  yet  no 
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very  distinct  idea  of  all  that  was  awaitiag 
her  friend.  ^'  You  must  meet  Henrique  in 
Lisbon:  they  cannot  shut  you  up  like  a  pri- 
soner." 

"  They  have  told  me  nothii^/'  said  Sophia ; 
"  but  that  I  must  think  of  him  no  more.  Ah, 
Emily !  do  you  rememher  how  poor  Carlos 
longed  for  freedom?  and  now  I  know  how 
heart-breaking  that  longing  must  have  been. 
Oh !  my  brother,  how  often  have  I  blessed  thee 
for  saving  me  from  a  watery  grave,  and  now  it 
seems  but  as  if  I  had  been  preserved  for  a 
death  more  slow  and  cruel." 

"  Nay,  dearest,"  said  Emily,  "  do  not  yet 
despair,  there  is  still  a  hope  whilst  you  and 
Henrique  are  free." 

"  Do  you  call  us  free,  merely  because  th^ 
have  not  yet  promised  us  dsewhere  ?  because  a 
bargain  has  not  yet  been  concluded  which  shall 
give  Sophia  de  Vasconc^os  to  some  man  who 
will  consent  to  take  her  with  all  her  lands  and 
honours,  and  bear  her  name  in  pref(n*ence  to 
his  own  ?" 

An  angry  scorn  flashed  for  an  instant  from 
Sophia's  eyes,  but  it  was  quickly  succeeded  by 
a  look  of  hopeless  misery,  and  turning  gently  to 
Emily,  she  said : 
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"  Am  I  keeping  you  here  too  long,  dearest  ? 
I  fear  you  may  be  tired." 

"  Oh  no,  do  not  think  of  that,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  my  only  fear  is  for  you." 

Sophia  gratefully  pressed  her  hand,  and  again 
they  sat  in  silence.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  Sophia  rose  with  a  heavy  sigh  and  looked 
wistfully  along  the  road,  but  neither  horseman 
nor  pedestrian  was  there.  Her  lip  curled 
for  a  moment,  then  raising  her  eyes  to  hea- 
ven she  murmured : 

"  Henrique,  farewell- — ^farewell !" 

They  retraced  their  steps  homewards,  slowly 
and  silently.  Emily  made  no  attempt  to  con- 
sole one  whose  grief  ahnost  fiUed  her  with  awe, 
but  when  they  reached  the  gate  of  Sophia's 
home,  the  latter  fixed  her  mournful  eyes  upon 
her  face,  and  taking  both  her  hands,  said  with 
a  sweetness  Emily  long  remembered  : 

"  May  you  be  happy,  and  when  it  will  not 
distress  you  too  much,  remember  me,  and  pray 
that  I  may  have  patience  to  endure  what  has 
been  appointed  for  me." 

Emily  tried  to  speak,  but  tears  choked  her 
voice,  and  she  could  only  wind  her  arms  round 
Sophia,  and  hold  her  closely  to  her  breast. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

''A  record  of  the  path  which  leads  through  life — 
bitter  firom  love,  bitter  from  hate — the  very  truth  is 
strange/' 

Arthur  Courtenay  returned  to  Lisbon  in 
the  month  of  October,  and  Mrs.  Howard  left 
Cintra  a  fortnight  sooner  than  she  intended,  to 
indulge  Emily  in  a  fancy  she  had  conceived,  to 
alter  the  furniture  of  his  apartment,  and  re- 
model  it  according  to  her  own  taste. 

Her  mother  smiled  with  some  anxiety  as  she 
saw  the  trembling  eagerness  with  which  she 
looked  forward  to  his  coming,  and  yet  with  all 
the  romantic  devotion  that  made  her  colour 
come  and  go  whenever  he  was  named,  there 
was  still  a  childish  unconsciousness  that  enabled 
her  to  speak  as  freely  of  him  and  of  her  own 
joyful  anticipations  as  she  had  ever  done  in  the 
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without  diminishing  their  affection  and  con- 
fidence. 

At  first  Emily  felt  this  change  as  a  painM 
restraint,  and  a  great  contrast  to  all  she  remem- 
hered  of  earlier  days ;  and  though  she  felt,  at 
the  same  time,  that  Courtenay's  tact  had  not 
erred  in  thus  considering  her  with  so  much 
delicacy,  she  almost  wished  herself  again  a 
child,  so  difficult  did  she  find  it  to  be  at  once 
the  loving  sister,  the  lively  compamon,  and  the 
sedate  and  distant  maiden. 

Yet  her  own  pure  mind  and  womanly  dig- 
nity, would  have  sufficed  to  effect  that  for  which 
her  inexperience  had  so  little  prepared  her ;  and 
after  a  few  days  she  ceased  to  regret  the  past, 
confessing  to  herself  that  there  was  a  fat  greater 
charm  in  being  treated  by  a  man  Uke  Courtenay 
as  one  whose  years  entitled  her  to  respect,  than 
if  he  had  still  considered  her  as  a  mere  play- 
thing. 

Courtenay  was,  in  &ct,  nearly  as  much 
altered  as  Emily.  His  tall  form  had  a  greater 
look  of  strength,  his  cheek  was  darker  from 
exposure  to  various  climates  ;  his  manner  was 
more  formed,  and  his  conversation,  whether 
grave  or  gay,  gave  the  idea  of  one  who  had 
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seen,  and  thought,  and  felt  much.  The  gay 
youth  was  now  a  man  nearly  twenty-nine  years 
of  age,  gentle  yet  dignified  in  his  deportment, 
e3q)erienced  in  the  world,  well  read  in  every 
species  of  literature,  and  gifted  with  no  common 
talent  for  imparting  to  others  all  that  might  in- 
terest them  out  of  the  rich  stores  of  his  own 
mind. 

Emily  thought  the  world  could  not  contain 
another  being  so  accomplished,  or  so  noble- 
minded,  and  her  veneration  for  his  sentiments 
soon  equalled  her  affection  for  himself. 

They  were  indeed  well  met  as  companions, 
and  Courtenay  had  not  been  many  days  in 
Lisbon  ere  he  thought  Emily  the  most  fascinat- 
ing being  he  had  seen  since  he  left  it.  They 
read,  they  sang,  they  painted  together.  Their 
intimate  companionship,  under  such  altered 
circumstances,  had  all  the  charm  and  excite- 
ment of  a  new  interest ;  and  Mrs.  Howard,  who 
was  alike  the  object  of  the  tenderest  care  to 
each,  began  to  watch  with  an  anxious  heart,  the 
progress  of  feelings  which  she  saw  from  their 
commencement,  whilst  the  two  so  deeply  inte- 
rested were  yet  unconscious  of  them. 

An  undefined  presentiment  of  evil  came  over 
her,  whenever  she  saw  Courtenay  gazing  on  her 
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with  one  who  had  known  and  loved  her 
from  her  cradle,  added  to  the  natural  shyness 
of  a  young  girl  who  involuntarily  seeks  to  veil 
the  very  feelings  she  is  lon^g  to  pour  forth, 
led  to  perpetual  misunderstandings  on  his  part, 
of  which  she  was  herself  the  innocent  cause. 
Thus  it  frequently  occurred,  that  when  Arthur's 
manner  had  caused  an  emotion,  which  must  in 
another  have  called  forth  either  a  word  or  a 
look,  that  would  have  betrayed  it  to  him  who 
who  was  watching  daily  for  some  such  signs  of 
hope,  he  was  chilled  by  some  playful  expression 
that  seemed  to  mark  so  plainly  the  old  sisterly 
affection,  and  nothing  more,  that  by  degrees  he 
came  to  suspect  that  it  was  in  gentle  consi- 
deration for  himself,  she  had  adopted  this  mode 
of  showing  him  her  wishes. 

It  was  a  very  bitter  thought  to  him,  and  the 
rdinquishing  hopes  that  had  become  most  dear, 
w^  not  a  task  that  could  be  accompUshed  in  a 
few  days,  whilst  he  still  daily  and  hourly  lived 
with  the  captivating  g^l  who  bad  inspired  them. 
No  feeling  of  resentment,  however,  for  a  mo- 
ment dwelt  in  his  generous  heart ;  he  felt  only 
too  deeply  the  exquisite  sweetness  and  truth  of 
Emily's  character,  and  he  simply  thought  that, 
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having  been  accustomed  all  her  life  to  love  him 
as  a  brother  much  older  than  herself,  she  had 
not  the  power  to  view  him  in  any  other  Ught. 

Another  suspicion  had  suggested  itself  to 
him  at  this  period.  It  was  caused  partly  by 
her  devotion  to  Sophia,  partly  by  her  own 
manner  whenever  Carlos'  death  was  named. 
He  had  asked  himself,  once  or  twice,  if  it  was 
possible  that  she  had  loved  that  imfortunate 
young  man ;  and  when  this  idea  dwelt  in  his 
mind,  even  for  an  hour,  he  no  longer  marvelled 
at  what  he  fancied  her  indifference  to  himself. 

Yet  he  could  not  altogether  reconcile  this 
suspicion  with  her  cheerfulness  of  spirits ;  he 
could  imagine  her,  in  her  strong  sense  of  duty, 
making  an  effort  for  her  mother's  sake,  or  from 
womanly  delicacy,  if,  as  he  believed,  there  had 
been  no  engagement  or  explanation  between  her 
and  Carlos  ;  but  her  keen  enjoyment  of  all  the 
pleasures  of  her  home  implied  a  freedom  from 
regret,  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  such  a 
disappointment. 

"  Must  you  indeed  leave  us  again  this  even- 
ing, Emily  ?"  he  asked,  about  five  months  after 
his  return  to  Lisbon.  "  I  begin  to  feel  quite 
jealous  of  Sophia  de  Vasconcellos,  she  mono- 
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polizes  you  so  completely,  surely  it  cannot 
be  necessary  that  you  should  go  there  every 
evening," 

This  was  said  in  a  low  tone,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  scrutinisingly  on  her  face,  as  she  sat  wwk- 
ing  after  dinner  near  the  fire,  for  it  was  now 
the  month  of  March,  and  the  evenings  were 
cold  even  in  Lisbon ;  her  mother  and  Margarida 
de  Macedo  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire- 
l^ace,  but  they  were  engaged  in  an  earnest  con* 
versation  carried  on  almost  in  a  whisper,  and 
Emily  was  thus  left  to  a  species  of  tete-A-tete 
with  Arthur.  An  undisturbed  conversation 
with  him  alone  was  a  happiness  she  always 
coveted,  and  yet  whenever  it  occurred,  a  trem- 
bling nervousness  took  possession  of  her  that 
caused  a  restraint  of  manner  so  opposed  to  the 
affectionate  frankness  with  which  she  treated 
him  at  other  times,  that  Courtenay  had  more 
than  once  been  deeply  wounded  by  it,  and  had 
at  length  begun  to  suspect  that,  having  disco- 
vered the  altered  nature  of  his  love  tor  her,  she 
wished  to  mark  in  this  way  the  exact  limit  of 
her  own  affectioD. 

It  was    true    that  she  had  discovered  kis 
love,  and  day  by  day  her  heart  had  throbbed 
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more  wildly  as  she  fearlessly  yielded  it  all  to 
him,  and  lived  now  only  in  a  blissfiil  dream  of 
a  future  passed  by  the  side  of  one  who  had  been 
since  her  infancy  her  ideal  of  perfection. 

She  understood  his  low  thrilling  voice  now, 
as  he  addressed  these  few  words  of  remonstrance 
to  her,  and  his  earnest  gaze — ^all  spoke  a  lan- 
guage her  own  heart  had  taught  her  to  read, 
but  it  had  never  entered  her  imagination,  that 
there  was  anything  in  herself  which  he  might 
misinterpret. 

Her  eye  feU  beneath  his  look ;  she  longed  to 
tell  him,  that  for  her  there  was  no  enjoyment 
excepting  in  his  presence,  that  to  her  it  was  a 
sacrifice  greater  than  she  could  express,  to  leave 
him;  but  maiden  delicacy  checked  the  words 
truth  would  have  dictated,  and  Emily  took 
refuge  in  a  manner  which  Arthur  often  found 
almost  more  painful  than  the  silent  reserve 
which  had  sometimes  veiled  an  agitation,  about 
to  betray  itself  in  tears. 

She  laughed — a  light,  careless  laugh — and 
then  said : 

"  You  cannot  expect  me  to  think  that  my 
presence   is  absolutely  needful  Aere,  when  you 
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have  Madame  de  Maoedo  and  mamma,  to  keep 
you  company/* 

The  words  were  nothing,  if  she  had  only 
met  his  eye,  and  let  him  read  in  hers  one  half 
of  the  emotion  his  own  look  had  caused ;  but 
whilst  she  grew  cold,  and  inwardly  trembled 
with  expectation  of  what  he  might  say  next, 
she  seemed  entirely  absorbed  in  preparing  her 
work-box  for  her  evening  visit. 

She  did  not  even  see  his  look  of  disap- 
pointment ;  but  in  a  few  moments  she  spoke 
again  from  mere  nervousness. 

"  Poor  Sophia !"  she  said,  "  I  may  not  have 
her  long :  her  father  is  quite  resolved  to  force 
this  marriage  on  her." 

"  I  thought  from  what  you  told  me  yester- 
day," said  Arthur,  now  leaning  back  in  his 
arm-chair,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  ceiling, 
"  that  she  was  equally  resolved  to  resist  ?" 

"  Poor  Sophia,  what  a  fate  1"  sighed  Emily. 

"Is  not  General  Mascarenhas  a  very  good 
man,  and  much  attached  to  her?"  asked 
Courtenay. 

*'  But  so  much  older  than  she  is,"  said  Emily ; 
"  and  as  to  being  attached  to  her,  it  could  only  be 
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like  a  brother  or  father ;  he  used  to  carry  her 
about  when  she  was  a  child,  and  could  never 
have  dreamt  of  marrying  her." 

"And  do  you  think  it  is  the  difference  of 
their  years  only,  that  makes  this  marriage  so 
repugnant  to  her  ?"  asked  Arthur. 

*'  Of  coiu-se  it  must  have  some  effect/'  said 
Emily ;  ''  she  respects  him,  and  has  a  sort  of 
affection  for  him  ;  but  as  to  love — " 

Arthur  sighed,  and  a  look  of  embarrassment 
that  stole  over  his  face,  made  Emily  stop  for 
a  moment  in  what  she  was  saying.  She  ^could 
not  guess  that  he  repeated  to  himself  her 
words,  "  a  sort  of  affection,"  adding,  "  yes,  she 
caa  distinguish  between  affection  and  love," 
and  after  a  moment's  pause,  she  went  on  uncon- 
scious of  all  her  expression  had  suggested. 

"  You  must  remember  also,"  she  said,  "  that 
Sophia  loves  another  person,  so  different  from 
Monsieur  de  Mascarenhas,  that  she  has  hardly 
a  chance  of  ever  being  able  to  reconcile  herself 
to  such  an  exchange." 

"  You  do  not  mean  surely,"  said  Margarida, 
who  had  heard  these  last  words,  '*  that  Sophia 
still  loves  Henrique  de  Souza?  Why,  he  is 
absolutely  as  if  dead  to  her — as  much  divided 
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from   her  as  if   the    grave    had   closed  over 
him." 

"  But  even  death  does  not  kill  affection," 
said  Emily,  sorrowfully ;  **  it  is  that  which  alone 
resists  the  slow  corruption  of  the  grave,  and 
grows  in  strength  and  beauty,  whilst  everything 
but  itself  decays." 

Again  Arthur  signed,  but  it  was  too  faintly 
for  Emily  to  hear  it,  and  Margarida,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  said  : 

"  You  are  right,  dearest,  and  yet  you  are 
also  wrong ;  there  is  a  moral  death  that  kills 
respect,  and  turns  the  sweetest  love  to  bit- 
terness." 

"Is  Henrique  unworthy  ?"  asked  Emily ;  "  do 
you  know  anything  of  him  ?" 

"  He  has  forgotten  Sophia,"  answered  Mar- 
garida, "  he  loves  her  no  more." 

"  It  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  died," 
murmured  Emily;  then  raising  her  eyes  to 
Arthur's  face,  she  met  his  fixed  on  her  again, 
with  a  gaze  so  earnest  that  she  had  hardly 
uttered  the  words  before  a  deep  blush  suffused 
her  face,  and  Margarida  seebg  her  confusion, 
and  imderstanding  it  better  than  Arthur  did, 
relieved  her  by  continuing  the  conversation. 
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"  Perhaps,"  she  said,  **  you  may  be  mis- 
taken in  thinking  Sophia  has  less  chance  of 
being  happy  with  General  Mascarenhas  than 
with  a  younger  man.  The  marriage  is  irre- 
proachable, as  far  as  relates  to  family  and  for- 
tune. Monsieur  de  Mascarenhas  will  bring  a 
large  addition  to  the  Vasconcellos'  wealth,  and 
his  son,  if  he  has  one,  will  bear  the  title.  He 
proposed  for  Sophia  before  her  engagement 
with  Henrique  de  Souza ;  but  her  father  then 
hoped  to  make  her  happy  with  a  companion 
more  suited  to  her  in  years  and  tastes;  now 
that  she  declares  she  will  never  love  again,  he 
thinks  she  will  be  in  safer  keeping  with  hid 
long  tried  friend,  than  with  a  husband  who 
might  treat  harshly  a  bride  so  unwilling." 

"Perhaps  he  is  right  in  that,"  said  Mrs. 
Howard ;  "  but,  my  dear  Margarida,  the  whole 
system  of  marriage-making  in  this  dear  country 
of  yours  is  detestable.  Such  solemn  vows 
should  never  be  taken,  except  when  the  heart 
goes  with  them." 

"  That  may  be  true,"  said  Margarida ;  "  but 
name  to  me  a  country  where  this  is  the  case. 
Not  your  free  England,  my  dear  friend,  where 
girls  boast  of  their  liberty,  and  where,  I  believe. 
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there  are  more  instances  of  unhappy  marri^^ 
than  here  or  in  any  other  country,  where  the 
parents  dispose  of  their  children." 

"  Oh  no,  no  I"  excl^med  Mrs.  Howard  and 
Courtenay  together ;  "  that  is  saying  too  much." 

"  There  may  not  be  avowed  unhappiness,'* 
said  Margarida,  "  hut  there  is  indiffercDce. 
And  how  many  girls  rashly  give  themselves 
away,  out  of  mere  gratified  vanity,  or  dazzled 
by  some  show  of  qualities  which  they  discover, 
when  too  late,  to  he  a  deception ;  nay,"  she 
added  smiling,  as  she  saw  Courtenay  about  to 
speak,  "  I  have  still  more  to  plead  on  my  side : 
you  will  say,  that  in  these  cases,  the  heart 
might  be  sincere,  though  deceived ;  but  what 
do  you  say  to  the  daily  instances  of  young  girls 
accepting  husbands,  voluntarily,  and  indepen- 
dently for  no  consideration  but  the  position  and 
establishment  they  offer.  Surely,  the  Portu- 
guese girl  who  simply  obeys  her  parents  in  her 
marriage,  is  more  respectable,  more  innocent, 
more  likely  to  be  blest  in  her  home  than  one 
who  sells  herself  for  so  many  thousands  a-year." 

"My  dear  Margarida,  you  are  quite  elo- 
quent," said  Mrs.  Howard,  smiling. 

"But  am  I  not  right?"    asked   Margarida, 
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whose  cheek  was  flushed  with  the  excitement 
of  her  defence,  and  who  looked,  for  the  mo- 
ment, again  young  and  handsome. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  you 
say,"  answered  Courtenay ;  "  but  I  can  see  no 
possible  excuse  for  this  cruel  separation  of  two 
young  people  like  Sophia  and  her  lover,  whose 
parents  first  of  all  sanctioned  and  brought  about 
their  attachment." 

'*  Ah,  for  that  I  can  say  nothing,''  said  Mar- 
garida,  sighing;  "all  the  prejudices  of  our 
aristocracy  must  be  destroyed  before  you  could 
alter  the  custom  that  has  separated  many  be- 
sides poor  Sophia  and  Henrique.  But  now 
that  they  are  separated,  what  would  you  do  ? 
Leave  Sophia  to  break  her  heart  at  home,  as 
an  English  girl  would  wish  to  do,  or  provide 
for  her  a  noble-minded  husband,  and  give  her 
new  duties  and  interests  that  may  drive  the 
past  from  her  memory  ?" 

"  Ah,  Margarida,"  said  Emily,  rising,  "  you 
do  not  speak  now  like  yourself;  but  I  must 
go  to  my  poor  Sophia,  and  I  think  if  you  saw 
as  much  of  her  as  I  do,  you  would  wish  her 
to  be  left  to  mourn  in  her  own  way,  not 
driven  into  a  position  she  loathes  the  idea  of. 
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She  iTDuld  soon  be  vetr  calm  and  dieerful  if 
thex  would  kave  her  in  peace  at  home :  she 
would  come  tx>  otHiader  Henrique  really  lost  to 
her,  aod  only  grie\%  far  him  as  if  he  were 
dead." 

She  looked  in  Court«iia;'s  face,  as  if  ^e 
ex])ect«d  him  to  a^ree  with  her ;  but  he  said 
nothing:,  sod  at  this  mcMDent  a  s^-rant  an- 
Douncing  the  caniage  that  was  to  convey  ber 
to  Sophia,  Arthur  wraf^ied  her  in  her  shawl 
with  his  usual  teudeniess  of  maiui«',  and  liien 
led  her  down  stairs. 

.  Emily  wiHMla«d  at  an  unusual  gravity  in 
his  look ;  but  be  pressed  her  h&nd  kindly  as 
ihCT  reached  the  doM',  and  said : 

"  Good  n^t,  dearest !  I  shall  go  to  the  chib, 
and  shall  not  see  you  again  I  suppose  this 
evening." 

She  threw  bersdf  back  in  the  carriagr.  "  What 
a  fool  I  am  whenevo'  he  is  with  me  alone ;  why 
did  1  not  say  I  should  be  home  at  tai,  and 
atk  him  to  return?  I  should  have  Aoae  so 
when  I  was  a  diild.  Oh,  Sophia,  you  do  not 
know  how  much  I  leave  to  go  to  you !" 

And  Arthur  went,  as  he  had  said  he  would, 
to  the  dub,  but  he  &lt  in  no  faumoor  for  society. 
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and  he  threw  himself,  in  considerable  depression 
of  spirit,  on  a  sofa  in  a  retired  comer  of  the 
saloon. 

As  he  passed  his  eye  carelessly  along  the 
columns  of  various  newspapers,  he  was  suddenly 
startled  by  hearing  two  Portuguese,  who  were 
seated  at  a  table  near  him,  discussing  pretty 
freely  the  present  state  of  the  Vasconcellos' 
family.  Courtenay's  face  was  from  the  speakers, 
and  they  must  have  been  unconscious  of  his 
being  the  occupant  of  the  high-backed  sofa  that 
stood  so  near  them,  for  in  a  few  minutes  one  of 
them  named  Emily. 

"There  is  no  doubt,  whatever,*'  he  said, 
"  that  poor  Carlos  loved  her ;  and  Monsieur  de 
Mascarenhas  even  thought,  that  had  he  lived, 
the  chances  were  great  that  he  would  have 
rebelled  at  the  last  against  the  Mello  alliance. 
He  said  he  never  saw  a  man  more  madly  ^pris" 

"  I  don't  wonder,"  said  his  companion ;  "  she 
is  as  beautiful  as  an  angel,  and  some  say  as  good 
also.     And  did  she  return  this  love  ?" 

Coiu-tenay's  heart  beat  quick,  and  he  made  a 
slight  movement  to  rise,  then  paused  for  the 
answer. 

"These  English  girls    are   more   slow  and 
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berate  in  tbeir  aUadunents  than  oar  women, 
least  so  it  is  said,  anH  Mascarenbas  declares 
t  he  saw  no  indicatioD  of  her  rooming  his 
ctim,  until  the  poor  youth  fiJl  over  that 
1  Inidge.      He  says,  that  tb^i  her  agony 


'WeD,  at  an  events,"  letumed  the  second 
iker,  "  she  is  not  going  to  break  her  heart 
at  him  now.  She  looks  pofectly  cahn  and 
crfiiL" 

'  Yes ;  bat  the  pride  of  these  Englishwomen 
lid  cany  them  thnnigfa  anytlung,  and  they 
ik  any  b^iayal  of  a  softer  emotion,  indeli- 
i,  A  Foitogaese  giri  glories  in  her  love,  and 
dy  seeks  to  disguise  it,  whilst  I  believe  Miss 
ward  would  rather  die  than  g^ve  reason  to 
pect  that  she  had  felt  anything  warmer  than 
odship  for  poor  Carios,  and  ha  self-command 
rondoM." 

'  Wonderfnl,  indeed,  if  this  be  Ijue — won- 
Fill  and  hardly  to  be  de^redu" 
rhe  ^)eakers  now  commenced  a  game  at 
rt^,  and  when  from  time  to  time  their 
ogue  re-commenced,  the  subject  was  changed, 
i^ourtenay  sat  until  bug  afl«  elev«i  on  the 
I,  where  he  had  heard  so  much  that  agitated 
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his  spirit.  Nearly  every  one  in  the  room  but 
himself  was  engaged  at  cards,  and  to  all 
appearance  he  was  absorbed  by  the  English 
papers  brought  by  the  last  packet ;  but  many 
bitter,  mortifying  thoughts  were  crowding  on 
his  mind,  and  small  was  the  attention  he  gave 
to  the  Parliamentary  debates  on  which  his  eyes 
were  fixed. 

"She  had  then  loved  another — ^a  man  so 
much  his  junior,  so  much  more  suited  to  her ! 
Why  had  he  not  returned  to  Lisbon  the  pre- 
vious year? — ^it  had  been  his  own  fault — he 
might  have  won  her  then.  Was  there  now 
no  hope  ?  He  must  endeavour  to  ascertain  this. 
He  could  not  bear  to  think  she  could  have  loved 
another  better  than  himself." 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  now  hurried 
through  his  mind,  recurring  again  and  again, 
and  keeping  him  spell-bound  for  some  hours  to 
the  spot  where  he  had  heard  the  remarks  that 
had  been  so  painful. 

The  ecart^  players  went  on  with  their  amuse- 
ment, game  after  game,  little  guessing  the  ex- 
citement they  had  caused ;  and  when  at  last 
Courtenay  rose  to  go  home,  and  his  movement 
made  them  look  round  to  see  who  was  near 
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tfaem,  ooe  s»d  to  the  other,  "  When  did 
Mr.  CowtemT  cmne  in  ?"  and  the  answ^  was, 
"  1  doo't  know.  Wfait  wen  we  saying  about 
Miss  Howard  f    I  fa(^  we  have  not  done  any 


He  was  idieved  to  find  the  &mily  had  re- 
tiied  to  rest  bdbre  he  icacfaed  home.  He  did 
not  wish  to  see  Eoiihr  that  night,  and  the  foU 
knnDs:  morning  she  did  not  q^Kar  at  Ineak&st. 
Her  Diodter  said  she  had  been  ranch  distressed 
the  eTHung  beiL««  br  a  soene  with  Sophia,  who 
ms  half  distracteJ,  and  that  she  had  persuaded 
her  to  remain  some  hours  lat^  than  usual  in 
her  room.  Cour1«nay  icmembacd  the  dialo^e 
he  had  ovefheaid  at  the  dub,  and  tried  to  read 
Mrs.  Hovard's  foce,  but  she,  unoonsoous  of  all 
that  was  passing  in  hb  mind,  only  strengtbeaed 
his  suspicions  by  every  remark  she  made. 

Had  he  witnessed  the  stonn  of  agony  aod 
pas^un  at  whidi  Emily  had  been  present,  he 
would  not  hare  wondered  to  find  her  unnerved 
by  it,  and  could  hardly  have  thou^t  it  neues- 
sary  to  sei^k  any  other  explanation  for  ha*  indis- 
posilioD  of  (hat  morniiig. 

When  EuiDy  reached  ihe  VasconceDos'  palace 
the  previous  evening,  she  was  asked   by    the 
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"servant  to  proceed  at  once  to  Sophia's  apart* 
ment,  instead  of  joining  the  family  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. On  entering  that  well-known  room, 
which  had  been  the  children's  nursery,  and 
where  Emily  had  spent  many  of  the  merriest 
days  of  her  life,  she  started  back  with  alarm  as 
her  eye  fell  on  her  friend,  who  lay  stretched  on 
the  sofa,  her  dark  hair  covering  her  neck  and 
&ce  in  rough  confusion,  her  arms  extended,  and 
her  whole  form  having  that  peculiar  appearance 
that  accompanies  insensibility. 

Emily's  first  impulse  was  to  call  back  the 
servant  who  had  just  closed  the  door — her  next 
to  rush  to  the  sofa,  and  throwing  herself  on  her 
knees  beside  her  friend,  to  call  to  her  with  every 
endearing  epithet,  clasping  her  hands  in  hers, 
and  trying  to  turn  h^  face,  which  was  buried 
in  the  pillows. 

A  long  piteous  moan  broke  now  from  Sophia's 
%s,  and  in  a  few  moments  she  raised  her  head. 
Pale,  ghastly,  beyond  all  Emily  had  ever  wit- 
Q^ed  in  a  human  face,  it  seemed  as  if  every 
drop  of  blood  must  have  fled  from  the  sunken 
cheeks  and  quivering  Ups,  whilst  her  eyes  blazed 
^  if  a  hot  flame  were  burning  behind  their 
^ted  pupils. 
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ophia  I    Soj^ia  I"    excMmed    Emily    in' 
and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 
'  a  few  seconds  she  sat  thus,  trembling — 
>opfaia  gently  drew  away  her  hands  and 

am  not  mad,  Emily — would  to  God  I 

h,  Sophia,  what  do  you  say  ?     Ah,  do  not 

Heaven  by  such  words,  my  dear,  dear 
l" 

empt  Heaven  !"  she  repeated  with  a  tone 
om.      "  It  is  J  that  am    tempted    of 
n." 
h,  Sophia,  you  texrify  me,"  exckumed  her 

"  I  cannot  stay  if  you  utter  such  widced 
Oh,  dearest,  ask  Heaven  to  pardon 
at  dreadfiil  sentence." 
udon,"  murmured  Sophia  bitterly,  "  ah, 
nay  I  not  have  to  ask  pardon  for  yet — I, 
0  short  a  time  ago — ^but  no — I  will  not 
ack  on  what  I  was,  and  thus  make  what 

more  intolerable."  And  with  a  low, 
ical  laugh,  she  laid  ha*  head  ag^n  upon 
tow  of  the  sofa,  and  long  ^bs  and  heavy 

sluHik  h&  slight  wasted  form. 
ily  wnited  m  sflence  until  she  rused  her 
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head  ;  she  only  clasped  in  hers  one  of  Sophia's 
hands,  and  pressed  it  tenderly  in  token  of  her 
sympathy. 

"  Ah,  Emily,''  exclaimed  Sophia,  looking  at 
her  almost  reproachfully,  "it  is  very  easy  to 
blame  those,  who,  when  sorely  tried,  behave  like 
human  beings,  and  liot  like  angels ;  and  eternal 
woe  indeed  is  ours,  if  God  judge  ns  as  we  judge 
each  other." 

"  Nay,  dearest,"  said  Emily,  with  tears 
streaming  from  her  eyes,  "  I  did  not  mean  to 
judge  you ;  but  do  not  say  that  ]^eaven  is 
tempting  you  to  ^in." 

Sophia  cast  up  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  in 
silence,  as  if  to  appeal  to  the  Divine  Power  she 
had  offended. 

"  But  some  one  must  be  to  blame,"  she  said, 
"  for  all  this  miserable  wrong  they  are  doing ; 
and  I  ask  myself,  again  and  again,  '  Is  it  I  ?' 
What  have  I  done  to  deserve  this  sorrow? 
Was  it  a  fault  of  mine  that  made  them  bring 
Henrique  to  me,  and  bid  me  love  him  ?  Was 
it  through  fault  of  mine,  that  Carlos  died? 
Oh,  Carlos,  Carlos,  would  that  I  had  died  for 
thee,  my  brother !" 

Tears  now  burst  from  her  eyes,  and  Emily 

VOL.  I.  s 
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rejoiced  to  see  what  she  hoped  was  a  more 
geDtle  feeling ;  but  she  did  not  guess  all  that 
Sophia  had  yet  to  tell  her,  and  which  had 
caused  this  unusual  demonstration  of  passion. 

After  a  few  moments  had  elapsed,  she  s^d  : 

"  Are  ihey  huirying  you  about  Monsieur 
de  Mascarenhas  ?  I  do  think,  that  if  you 
appealed  to  him,  he  is  too  generous — " 

She  stopped  abruptly,  terrified  at  the  look  of 
anguish,  mingled  with  hatred  and  anger,  that 
suddenly  conviilsed  the  features  of  her  com- 
panion. Sophia  made  an  effort  to  ^)eak,  and 
then  burst  into  a  loud,  wild  laugh,  that  grew 
more  loud  and  OHwe  vitJent  each  moment,  and 
Emily  was  starting  tntm  hex  seat  to  ring  the 
b^  when  Sojriiia  grasped  ho-  dress  with  both 
bands,  and  hvld  her  so  tightly,  that  she  could 
not  stir.  At  last,  the  unhappy  giil  fell  back 
exhausted,  and  gasping  out  the  w(»d,  "  wata-," 
Emily  poured  out  soaw  that  stood  on  a  table 
near,  andwhrnSophnhiadtakaiakM^draii^t, 
she  knvit  by  her  side,  and  threw  her  arms 
round  her.  as  tod  bevn  a  tarourite  halit  t^  hers 
in  happier  (Uys. 

"  My  poor  Emttv,  ]  hare  fiigfatened  you— i 
luve  pttti«)c«  with  mt." 
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£m3y  tenderly  kissed  her  hands,  and  wept. 
Then  she  asked,  in  a  low  voice,  **  Has  anything 
new  occurred  ?" 

Sophia  shrank,  as  if  suddenly  stung  to  the 
quick,  and  dosing  her  eyes,  said : 

'^  I  wish  to  be  more  calm  ;  in  a  few  minutes 
I  will  tell  you  all ;  I  do  not  wish  to  frighten 
you  again." 

She  drew  her  hands  from  Emily's  grasp,  and 
tried  to  smooth  back  her  long  hair  from  her 
face  and  forehead.  Emily  rose,  and  taking  a 
comb  from  the  toilet-taUe,  she  gently  and 
lovingly  began  to  gather  together  the  long, 
black  wavy  locks,  which  had  been  the  glory  of 
Sophia's  days  of  vanity.  Her  heart  was  ftdl  of 
grief,  as  she  looked  down  upon  the  faded  coun- 
tenance,  that  had  been,  a  few  months  before,  so 
brilliant;  and  as  she  finished  her  work,  and 
&stened  the  thick  roU  of  hair  in  the  simple 
Grecian  knot  that  Sophia  had  always  admired, 
she  drew  that  aching,  graceful  head  fondly  to 
her  heart,  and  murmured,  **  Oh,  may  God  help 
thee !" 

Sophia  tried  to  smile ;  but  the  smile  spoke 
more  misery  than  all  the  tears  had  done ;  she 
then  bathed  her  face  and  temples,  and  walked 

s  2 
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ce  or  twice  across  the  room,  as  if  to  prepare 
■self  for  all  that  she  must  yet  speak  of. 
When  she  seated  herself  again  on  the  sofa, 
)  made  a  sign  to  Emily  to  sit  beside  her,  and 
sn  tunung  her  face  away  from  her,  as  if  she 
i  only  wished,  by  this  movement,  to  avoid 
r  eye,  she  said  in  a  forced  uonatural  voice, 
i  with  much  rapidity : 
"  I  have  resolved  to  he  married  to  Monsieur 

Mascareuhas  immediately  after  Easter.  The 
kniage  will  he  by  proxy,  and  my  &ther  'will 
te  me  to  Oporto,  where  he  will  meet  us.  He 
mot  leave  the  army  for  more  than  three  days, 
d  I  do  not  wish  a  longer  delay." 
Emily  stared  at  her,  half  stupified  with 
rpnse.  Heariog  no  re[jy,  Sophia  turned 
vards  her,  and  lookiiig  in  her  &ce,  she 
d: 

"  Why  do  you  not  congratulate  me  on  my 
ppv  pro^iects  f  Is  it  that  you  feel  too  much 
y  ivir  my  intended  husband  ?  Truly,  he  is  to 

pitit<d,  to  receive  such  a  wreck  as  I  am  for  a 
idt>.  Krhaps  if  he  could  see  me,  he  might 
>ont  of  the  rash  contract     Ah,  it  is  well,  it 

Autl  !:^t.>|.^iuk  again  alarmed  EmDy,  by  a  low^ 
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w3d  laugh,  whilst  her  words  made  her,  indeed, 
think  her  mind  was  wandering. 

"Is  not  this  all  very  sudden?"  she  asked 
trembling.  "  Why  must  you  many  by  proxy ; 
why  not  wait  until  Monsieur  de  Mascarenhas 
can  come  ?" 

Agaui  a  low,  convulsive  laugh. 

"  Ah,  there  are  reasons,"  said  Sophia,  "  which 
you  must  be  told.  Reasons,  apart  from  my 
own  impatience  to  meet  a  lover  to  whom  I  am 
so  tenderly  attached,"  she  spoke  in  a  tone  of 
bitter  irony.  "  You  have  not  yet  been  informed 
that  there  is  another  marriage  to  take  place  in 
this  house ;  but  that  will  not  be  a  marriage  by 
proxy.     Christina  is  to  be  married  in  May." 

**  Christina  !"  exclaimed  Emily.  "  I  had  not 
heard  it ;  but  why  must  this  force  you  away  so 
soon?  Why  not  wait  until  that,  at  least,  is 
over  ?" 

A  look  of  death  seemed  to  come  over  Sophia's 
face,  and  pressing  her  hand  to  her  heart,  she 
gasped  for  breath. 

**  You  have  not  asked  who  Christina's  lover 
is,  kind  Emfly — you  think  first  of  the  un- 
happy ;  but  in  a  few  weeks  all  thoughts  in  this 
house  will  be  absorbed  by  the  young  Madame 
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•<^!3t,  whist  Carlos  sleeps  in  his  coffin,  and 
.,  w-!-i,^»e<l  sister,  shall  be  dyii^  far  from 
,    >:mtf  s  home." 

Vi»*cn*  de  Souza !"  repeated  Emily,  "  Ma- 
^n.  ;n-  Souza  !  Sophia,  you  do  not  koow 
...v  ^-tt  «re  sayiog." 

>.^,>ni  started  from  her  seat,  and  walked 
^.u.^  tq>  and  down  the  apartment ;  her  hands 
v..<*  tightly  clasped  together ;  once  or  twice 
^s  -Wed  them  above  her  head,  with  aa  im- 
w,t\ut  gesture,  and  groaned  aloud.  After  a 
««  twus  thus,  she  paused  before  Emily,  and 

"  Christina  is  to  marry  Henrique ;  he  is  to 
V  Rvy  brother  !     My  brother  1" 

:iiho  repeated  these  last  wtwds  several  times, 
tu  »  tone  of  heart-breaking  agony;  then  her 
>;\c«  suddenly  blaied  again  as  they  had  done 
when  Emily  entered,  and  her  features  were 
vkJently  convulsed. 

"What  do  rou  think  of  this?"  she  said,  her 
voirt'  groYfing  shriU  and  loud.  "Would  you 
h«w  !m>  to  wait,  hoif.  for  the  wedding  of  my  only 
sislor  ?  Ttiink  }"ou  1  can  Uess  such  a  brother 
Kii  thiit,  or  that  my  presence  could  do  anything  but 
...M  down  cuisrs  uo  their  union?     Oh,  tender 
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parents !  oh,  loving  sister !  how  can  I  sufficiently 
thank  Heaven,  and  you,  for  the  lot  appointed 
for  me?"  She  spoke  now  with  bitter  sarcasm. 
"  Our  mourning  will  be  turned  into  joy,  and  all 
the  world  will  marvel  at  our  domestic  peace. 
A  sister  supplanting  a  sister,  who  never  injured 
her ;  a  wife,  loathing  her  ties  and  duties ;  pa- 
rents commanding  their  children  to  peijure 
themselves.  Truly,  truly,  it  is  a  picture  on 
which  devils  may  smile." 

But  this  was  a  tone  ill-suited  to  the  usual 
current  of  Sophia's  warm,  loving  feelings.  With 
all  her  impetuosity  of  character,  gentleness  was 
essential  to  her  happiness;  and  now,  with  a 
mournful  cry,  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  ex- 
dauning :  "  Alas  !  the  Evil  One  liimself  seems 
to  dwell  within  me  now,"  she  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears,  and  threw  herself  on  the  couch 
beside  her  friend. 

She  wept  long  and  violently,  and  when  she 
dried  her  eyes,  she  said : 

**  You  do  not  wonder  now  that  I  should  no 
longer  dream  of  appealing  to  Monsieur  de  Mas* 
earenhas  to  set  me  free.  Lisbon  can  no  longer 
be  a  home  for  me ;  I  could  not  breathe  in  the 
same  city  with  my  sister  and  her  husband^  I 
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spirit,  but  in  vain.  Her  anguish  was  terrible  to 
witness,  and  the  greater,  because  the  hatred  and 
the  scorn  that  were  raging  in  her  heart,  were  at 
variance  with  the  generous  loving  confidence  of 
her  nature. 

She  told  Emily  that  her  father  had  come  to 
her  that  morning  to  urge  the  plan  for  her 
marriage  by  proxy,  and  his  taking  her  to 
meet  her  husband;  that  she  had  vehemently 
resisted;  that  he  had  then  told  her  of  Chris- 
tina's engagement;  that  Henrique* wished  to 
delay  his  return  to  Lisbon  until  after  her  depar- 
ture; that  he  was  now  in  Paris  awaiting  his 
father's  summons,  and  the  Marquis  had  con- 
cluded his  harangue  by  an  appeal  to  her  gene- 
rosity not  to  interfere  with  the  happiness  of  her 
only  sister,  and  of  a  man  who  had  been  willing 
'  to  devote  himself  to  her  happiness,  though  now 
separated  from  her  by  the  authority  of  her 
parents  and  of  his  own. 

Sophia  had  disdained  to  weep  during  this 
mterview  with  her  father,  her  whole  frame  had 
quivered  with  agony;  but  not  a  tear,  as  she 
said,  "  had  disgraced  her." 

"  I  asked  him,"  she  said  to  Emily,  •*  to  give 
me  some  proof  that   Henrique   willingly  re- 
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nounced  me,  or  looked  for^'ard  with  any  antici- 
pation of  happiness  to  this  new  and  strange  tie 
between  us.  He  showed  me  with  a  calm 
triumph  a  letter  to  the  Count  de  Souza  from 
his  son.  It  spoke  simply  of  a  cheerfiil  obedience 
to  his  father's  wishes.  I  felt  then/'  continued 
Sophia,  in  hoarse  broken  accents,  "  that  far 
more  than  my  earthly  happiness  was  at  stake — 
that  I  might  forfeit  eternity  itself  through  their 
cruelty;  and  I  knelt  before  my  father,  and 
prayed  him  to  be  merciful." 

She  paused — her  voice,  dry  and  husky  with 
emotion,  failed,  and  she  pressed  her  hands  on 
her  bosom  as  if  in  pain. 

"  What  did  you  say  to  him,  dearest,  and 
what  did  he  answer  ?"  asked  Emily  gently,  after 
a  few  moments'  silence. 

"  I  prayed  him  not  to  peril  my  soul  by  this 
act.  I  told  him  I  could  not  answer  for  myself 
— that  I  would  try  to  forget  Henrique,  if  only 
he  would  spare  me  this  dreadftil  trial.  I  even 
promised  to  marry  the  man  he  had  selected  for 
me,  to  be  patient,  to  be  resigned,  to  be  cheerful, 
if  only  they  would  not  give  me  as  a  brother  him 
who  was  so  lately  my  own  affianced  lover.  As 
Christina's  husband,  I  told  him  I  never,  never  could 
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forget  Henrique ;  that  every  thought  of  home 
must  remind  me  of  him ;  and  then  I  prayed 
him  not  to  turn  all  my  affections  into  bitter- 
ness. I  reminded  him  he  had  now  only  two  who 
called  him  father,  and  told  him  that  if  I  learnt 
to  hate  and  curse  my  only  sister,  the  crime  must 
be  on  his  head.  As  I  spoke,  all  the  misery  of 
the  future  stared  me  in  the  face ;  and  terrified  at 
my  own  thoughts,  I  told  him  that  I  could  not 
bear  the  lot  he  had  appointed  for  me,  and  that 
the  wrath  of  Heaven  must  fall  on  parents  who 
drove  their  child  to  sin." 

"  And  what  did  he  reply  ?"  asked  Emily 
again,  as  Sophia  gazed  vacantly  before  her,  her 
hands  clenched,  her  lips  tightly  compressed. 

"  He  bade  me  rise,  and  then  he  said,  as  I 
stood  before  him :  '  Sophia,  a  day  will  come 
when  you  will  look  back  on  this  passionate 
emotion  as  on  a  folly  of  your  childhood.  I 
cannot  grant  your  request,  because  my  word  of 
honour  is  pledged  that  this  marriage  shall  take 
place.  I  will  trust  in  your  own  good  feelings 
and  the  instructions  of  your  excellent  confessor 
for  a  return  to  more  gentle  feelings  towards 
your  parents  and  sister,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that 
you  will  deeply  regret  the  unnatural  and  wicked 
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feelings  you  are  at  present  indulging.'  I 
looked  at  him  in  silent  despair.  Oh!  how 
thankful  I  am  I  did  not  weep.  He  turned  away, 
and  then  when  he  had  reached  the  door  he 
came  back  to  the  place  where  I  was  standing, 
still  stupified  with  sorrow ;  he  looked  into  ray 
face,  and  I  fancied  a  tear  moistened  his  eye — 
perhaps  he  pitied  me,  but  he  only  said,  ^  Sophia, 
I  shall  still  hope  to  see  you  a  happy  wife.  I 
am  giving  you,  my  ddest  and  my  most  gifted 
daughter,  to  one  of  the  noblest  of  men.  He 
loves  you  too,  Sophia,  and  is  &r  more  able  to 
appreciate  you  than  was  the  youth  you  are  so 
passionately  regretting.' " 

Sophia  had  repeated  all  this  with  a  wonder- 
ful calmness ;  it  was  only  the  tight  pressure  of 
her  hands,  the  huskiness  of  ha*  voice,  and  the 
swelling  of  the  veins  in  her  throat,  that  betrayed 
how  violent  was  the  inward  struggle,  and  Emily 
began  almost  to  wish  that  she  might  weep 
again,  rather  than  see  her  thus  pale  and  quiet, 
with  that  strange  wild  flame  blazing  in  her  eyes. 

"  What  shall  I  do  without  you,  my  own 
Sophia  ?"  said  Emily,  as  she  prepared  an  hour 
later  to  leave  her  when  her  carriage  was  an- 
nounced.    '^  I  could  spare  you  if  you  were 
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happy ;  but  I  cannot  bear  not  to  be  near  you 
when  you  are  sad/' 

"  I  shall  be  with  my  husband/'  said  Sophia, 
bitterly. 

''  And  he  is  noble  and  good  as  your  fath^ 
said,  dearest/' 

"  And  therefore  is  to  be  deceived  into  the 
thought  that  I  accept  him  willingly;  deceived 
until  it  is  too  late  to  save  either  him  or  me." 

"  But  you  could  not  hate  him,  Sophia,"  said 
Emfly  anxiously.     *'  He  is  not  to  blame." 

"  If  he  is  noble,  generous,  and  merciful,  as  I 
have  always  thought  him,  he  will  at  least  let 
me  die  in  peace." 

"  In  peace !  Ah,  Sophia !"  said  Emily,  sor- 
rowfully. 

"  Go,  go,"  said  Sophia  impatiently,  "  I  know 
what  you  would  say ;  but  there  are  injuries  no 
human  heart  can  forgive." 

Emily  bent  over  her,  and  as  she  kissed  her  a 
tear  fell  on  her  forehead.  Sophia  looked  into 
her  face,  and  fondly  retaining  her  hand  in  hers, 
she  said : 

"  Dear,  good  Emily,  nothing  at  least  can 
ever  divide  our  hearts ;  and  there  is  a  reason  I 
have  never  yet  told  you,  which  makes  me  cling 
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r  love  within  these  last  few 
elt  for  you  before." 
reason,  dear  Sophia?  you 
'  coDtinued  Emily,   as  her 
gazed    mournfully    into 

shed  to  tfill  you — it  can  do 
•  would  have  wished  you  to 
in  to  tremble.     "  Did  you 

that  my  poor,  poor  Carlos, 

for  his  happiness?"  Emily 
swer — but  seeing  her  emo- 
— "  He  told  me  this  on  that 

of  you  with  such  ven^a- 
s — ah !  EmUy,  how  much 
is  worid." 

speak  of  this,"  said  Emily, 
tears  fioirod  freely,  and  her 
ntJy.  She  dreaded  all  qoes- 
ect;  she  neva  could  tell 
sed  between  her  and  Carios, 
Iriven  him  from  ber  side — 
Id  look  on  her  as  his  mur- 
e  thoughts  crowded  on  her 
Dcreased,  and  Sophia  looked 
I  compassion. 
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She  bc^an  to  suspect  that  Emily  had  suf- 
fered more  than  any  one  had  dreamt  of,  and 
forbearing  to  ask  any  questions  she  drew  her 
fondly  to.  her,  and  whispered : 

"  It  almost  reconciles  me  to  having  lost  him, 
to  thiok  how  unhappy  he  would  have  been  now 
had  he  lived.  It  is  better  that  I  should  be 
broken-hearted  than  he,  my  dear,  my  noble 
Carlos." 

And  Sophia  wept,  again ;  her  brother's  me* 
mory  brought  a  gush  of  tenderness  that  melted 
the  stony  hardness  of  despair  and  hatred ;  and 
Emily  left  her,  thankful  even  for  a  sorrow  so 
deep  as  this,  in  which  there  mingled  no  sin  to 
be  repented  of  hereafter. 

When  Courtenay  and  Emily  met  next  day, 
it  was  already  late  in  the  afternoon.  He  had 
gone  out  soon  after  breakfast,  and  when  he  re- 
turned, she  was  sitting  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room.  Her  sketchrbook  was  lying  before  her, 
and  she  had  a  pencil  in  her  hand ;  but  she  was 
not  drawing,  she  was  leaning  back  in  her  chair 
pale  and  thoughtful.  To  her  sanguine  mind, 
the  sorrows  of  her  friend  were  a  sad  denial  of 
all  her  own  bright  hopes  and  theories  of  life. 
She  had  been  disappointed  too  on  first  leaving 
her  room,  to  find  that  Arthur  was  gone  out. 
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and  now  when  she  saw  him  enter,  the  emotion 
his  presence  always  caused,  made  her  grow 
paler  than  before.  But  she  smiled,  and  held 
out  her  hand  as  he  approached,  saying,  cheer- 
fidly: 

"  You  were  very  late  last  night  at  the  club ; 
I  heard  you  come  in.  Whom  did  you  meet 
there  ?" 

"  The  usual  set,"  answered  Courtenay,  and 
he  looked  at  her  in  some  surprise,  for  her  pale, 
harassed  countenance  was  a  strange  contrast  to 
the  cheerftilness  of  her  address. 

'*  Can  it  be  that  she  often  dissembles  thus  ?" 
he  asked  himself.  Then  he  remembered  the 
words  he  had  heard  at  the  club,  "her  self- 
command  is  wonderful,^'  and,  as  this  crossed 
his  mind,  he  looked  grave,  but  he  seated  him- 
self at  the  table  where  she  was  drawing,  and 
said: 

"I  cannot  tell  you,  Emily,  how  grieved  I 
feel  for  poor  Sophia  de  Vasconcellos.  Your 
mother  told  me  all  that  you  had  learnt  last 
evening:  it  is  too  dreadful  indeed." 

"  I  thought  you  would  feel  very  sorry,"  said 
Emily,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  and  now  there  is  no 
hope  for  her." 

'^  Her  brother's  death  has  indeed  been  a  cruel 
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sorrow  for  har,"  said  Arthm*.  "  You  have  never 
told  me  anything  about  Atm/'  he  added,  sud- 
denly. "  He  grew  up  a  very  delightful  being, 
your  mother  says;  what  a  fearful  shock  his 
death  must  have  been !     Tell  me  about  it." 

She  grew  so  pale  that  Arthur  half  repented 
his  rash  experiment ;  she  cast  a  hasty  glance 
into  his  face,  and  moved  her  white  lips  in  a 
vidn  attempt  to  speak.  The  next  moment  the 
blood  rushed  to  her  cheeks  and  brow,  h^  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  she  bent  over  her  drawing 
to  hide  her  feice. 

But  he  had  watched  her  earnestly,  and  now 
said,  in  a  low  kind  voice : 

"  Forgive  my  having  so  heedlessly  reminded 
you  of  a  scene  so  trying ;  it  was  foolish  of  me. 
My  dear  Emily,  let  us  forget  it." 

If  she  could  have  read  his  thoughts  at  that 
moment,  she  would  not  have  remained  silent, 
letting  him  imagine  that  she  was  waiting  for 
composure,  to  speak  of  one  who  had  been  too 
dear  to  her,  and  when  at  last  she  raised  her 
head,  she  only  said : 

"  1  wish  I  could  forget  it ;  but  I  never  can  : 
you  must  ask  some  one  else  to  describe  that 
dreadful  night.   To  me  it  is  like  a  fearful  dream;" 

VOL.   I.  T 
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amd  she  si^ed  to  think  that  Sophia  might  have 
beeo  happy  with  Henrique  had  Carlos  lived. 

Arthur  moved  away  to  the  piano,  and  seat- 
ing himself  there,  he  sang  in  an  under  tone,  a 
little  English  hallad,  which  Emily  loved;  but 
he  did  not  invite  her  to  go  and  sing  with  him, 
and  he  still  looked  grave  and  thoughtful.  When 
he  ceased  singing,  he  turned  suddenly  towards 
Emily,  and  asked  with  some  abruptness,  if  she 
ever  saw  Bemarda  de  MeDo,  who  had  been 
affianced  to  Carlos. 

"  Yes,  I  do  sometimes,"  she  replied ;  "  she  is 
still  allowed  to  visit  Sophia.'' 

"  She  loved  him,  very  truly,  I  am  told,"  said 
Courtenay. 

"  I  believe  she  did  most  truly." 

"  And  they  are  going  to  marry  her  to  some 
one  else  ?"  said  Courtenay. 

"  Poor  girl !"  said  Emily  ;  "  in  every  way 
she  seems  doomed  to  an  unhappy  lot.  Carlos, 
whom  she  loved,  was  indifferent  to  her,  and 
now  she  is  indifferent  to  this  man  who,  it  is 
said,  loves  her." 

"  Still  she  may  be  happy  when  married." 

"  She  would  have  a  better  chance  in  her 
present  state  of  mind  if  they  left  her  unfettered/' 
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Courtenay  looked  at  her  earnestly,  and  her 
eyes  fell  beneath  his.  How  little  did  she  guess 
his  thoughts,  or  how  greatly  she  had  misled  him 
as  to  her  own.  She  had  no  doubts  of  him ; 
how  could  she  dream  of  the  strange  suspicion 
that  was  now  depressing  him,  and  preparing  to 
dispel  all  the  visions  of  joy  she  had  been  indulg- 
ing for  the  last  few  months  ? 

Her  mother's  entrance  now  interrupted  this 
tete-a-tete^  and  in  a  few  days  he  left  Lisbon 
with  two  English  friends,  who  were  about  to 
make  a  toiu*  through  the  northern  provinces  of 
Portugal  and  into  Gallicia. 

Emily  felt  his  departure  keenly;  and  her 
mother's  anxiety  increased  as  she  saw  how 
her  spirits  fell  in  his  absence ;  but  there  was 
nothing  in  this  journey  that  could  not  be  easily 
accounted  for  by  each,  though  they  never  spoke 
of  it  together.  They  had  heard  these  friends 
of  Arthur's  urge  him  to  accompany  them,  until 
he  had  hardly  an  excuse  left  for  refusing.  If 
Emily  had  only  said,  "  stay,"  if  she  had  looked 
at  him,  as  if  grieved  for  his  departiu-e,  he  would 
have  decided  the  matter  by  a  point  blank  re- 
fusal ;  but  she  smiled  only  more  gaily,  as  she 
felt  a  dread  of  weeping,  and  when  one  of  the 
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intended  tourists  appealed  to  her  to  use  her 
m6uenoe  with  Arthur,  she  said,  laughingly : 

"  Oh,  he  will  go ;  he  is  only  lazy  at  the 
thought  of  setting  out,  he  will  go,  you  will 
see." 

And  the  moming  he  left  Lisbon,  she  talked 
only  of  what  he  must  bring  them,  as  tok^is 
that  he  had  actuaEy  visited  all  the  places  they 
had  talked  of. 

"  Remember,"  she  said,  "  that  I  particulariy 
wish  some  of  the  beautiful  boxes  made  by  the 
nuns  at  Guimaraes  and  Op«vto,  also  rosaries 
from  Braga ;  and,  dear  Arthur,  do  not  forget  to 
bring  quantities  of  sketches." 

Arthur  hdd  her  hands  daqied  in  his,  and 
1iH>k(>d  into  her  face  with  an  expression  of  ten- 
doxncss  that  made  her  heart  beat  &st. 

"  1  am  not  Ukdy  to  forg^  you,  dearest,"  he 
said,  "  neither  at  Braga,  nor  at  Guimaraes,  nor 
nt  O^XMio,  nor  on  mountain  tops,  nor  in  ridi 
X':)]!o\'S ;  I  \\-ill  not  ask  you  to  remembo-  me,  as 
oOt'i)  ;t»  1  <di:Ul  think  <^  you." 

Ho  r^i^xl  her  bauds  to  bis  Hps,  and  hastily 
«nhrai-inc   her  nii^tiuT,  the  next  moment  be 

"  Why  m«  a$Ji  me  to  remember  him?"  said 
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Emily  to  herself.     "  Ah,  he  knows  I  do  remem- 
ber him — he  does  not  need  to  ask  it." 

The  summer  passed,  and  another  winter 
came,  but  Courtenay  spent  the  latter  at  Madrid 
— he  had  |»-omised  to  do  so  before  his  return 
from  the  former  excursion  ;  his  friends  were  to 
leave  him  there,  and  proceed  to  Granada  and 
Malaga,  and  thus  on  to  Italy ;  but  Emily  knew 
that  he  had  given  his  word  to  accompany 
them  to  Madrid.  She  said  nothing  of  how 
much  she  should  miss  him;  years  ago  she 
would  have  hung  round  his  neck,  and  pleaded 
with  him  to  stay ;  but  now,  all  was  reserved  and 
womanly.  She  heard  her  mother  yrge  him  not 
to  leave  them  long ;  but  she  only  busied  herself 
to  finish  a  new  cigar-case  and  a  smoking-cap, 
which  were  so  beautiful,  that  she  told  him, 
with  a  smile : 

"  She  felt  sure  not  even  the  delicate  fingers 
of  a  Spanish  maiden  could  surpass  her  work- 
manship." 

Her  eyes  were  not  yet  opened;  she  often 
wondered  at  his  leaving  her,  but  she  thought 
it  was  the  difibrence  between  the  love  of  a  man 
and  a  woman,  that  the  former  must  have 
change  and  action^  and  she  could  not  guess 
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tiM  for  a  brief  space  she  had  been  the  chosen 
bride  of  his  heart,  and  was  now  once  more  only 
(he  "  darling  sister." 

Too  generous  to  dream  of  punishing  her  for 
what  had  been  at  first  so  keen  a  mortification 
to  himself,  Courtenay's  chief  endeavour  was  to 
loaintain  in  all  their  intercourse  the  same 
dieerful  te-ndemess  of  manner  that  had  always 
existed  brtAN'ecn  them ;  and  though  it  had  cost 
him,  VTMiit'd  as  he  was  with  the  mere  plea- 
smvs  »>t'  the  world,  a  struggle  to  relinquish  all 
hoix*  ^4'  winning  this  hit  and  captivating  being, 
t))^  x\Hitt^  girl's  fancied  indifference  did  much 
t«i  (fc^H^  his  dream,  and  restore  him  to  the 
;iM4«  »it\l  bn^therly  fondness  of  fonner  years. 

t^ti  his  iQUiner  deceived  more  persons  than 
(•W  iiKxiHWuc^  Emily.  Her  mother,  though 
«w.\N'W<.  ^w  that  no  one  had  supplanted  her, 
.«:Kt  suit  hv>(H>)  to  call  him  her  son;  and  even 
I  .'UM.t.Uv,  ktvtJv  ali\'«  to  aD  that  concerned  her, 
«,wi  ttiUlwt  bv  his  UQvaning  and  admiring 
vi<'vvt^t>-  Ti.^  L>.>osdaIe  hiinsdf  it  had  been  a 
{\u;i!vJ,  Wt  sahitan'  ordeal,  to  watch,  during 
tn,\  vi-vy.J[  ».tt"ui>«'  ^Tsit,  the  agns  of  her 
,*it,.wl>»Kt',S:.  wctv-h  wiiw  »11  so  plain  to  Aim. 
Ml'*  \t«\iti^  cv-lv-ttT  in  Courtenay's  jvesence — 
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her  languor  and  depression  in  his  absence — ^and 
he  acknowledged  there  was  mercy  even  in  this 
new  trial,  for  now  there  was  no  longer  a  con- 
flict in  his  mind,  and  all  he  had  to  do  was 
to  endure.  He  could  not  win  her  now,  even 
were  he  free  to  seek  her  love — ^it  was  too  late 
— she  was  another's. 
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gloomy  in  your  views,  and  I  felt  inclmed,"  she 
added  playftJly,  "  to  interrupt  you  with  a  homily 
on  gratitude.  Oh,  yes,  indeed — indeed  it  was 
too  bad  in  Margarida  to  say  this  world  was  only 
a  scene  of  trial  and  disappointment — and  you 
almost  agreed  with  h^.  If  you  are  right,  I 
must  have  a  bold  heart  to  rejoice  in  such  a 
world."  And  Emily  laughed  gaily,  and  threw 
her  arms  round  her  mother's  waist. 

Mrs.  Howard  smiled,  and  then  sighed  as  she 
passed  her  hand  caressingly  through  her  child's 
CQiis,  and  said  in  a  low  voice :  "  God  grant 
that  trial  and  disappointment  may  be  very  far 
from  you,  my  beloved  one." 

"  Look  here,  mother,"  cried  Emily,  throwing 
open  the  window  beside  which  they  stood,  and 
which  commanded  one  of  the  finest  views  in 
Cintra.  "  Look  here,  and  tell  me  if  this  world  is 
indeed  so  gloomy  as  you  and  Margarida  would 
make  it.  Is  not  aU  that,"  she  said,  stretching 
out  her  arms  as  if  to  salute  the  fair  landscape 
that  lay  smiling  before  her,  **  is  not  all  that  a 
proof  that  God  intends  us  to  be  happy?  If 
constant  suffering  and  self-denial  were  our 
destiny  on  earth,  would  He  place  within  our 
reach  so  many  source^  of  enjoyment  only  to 
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that.  It  makes  me  tremble  for  you,  to  see  how 
a  too  sanguine  nature  triumphs  over  experience, 
that  was  doubtless  intended  to  impart  more 
wisdom.  I  have  seen  you  pale  and  weeping 
over  the  sorrows  of  some  dear  to  you,  and  yet 
you  would  still  believe  that  this  world  is  all 
bright  and  joyfiil." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  you  are  thinking  of  Sophia," 
said  Emily,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  but  they  do  say 
that  she  is  now  happy,  and  I  hope  it  is  true." 

"  I  hope  so  also,"  said  her  mother ;  "  but  you 
have  still  forgotten  something  else." 

"  What  else,  mamma  ?"  asked  Emily,  anx- 
iously. "  Ah,  how  could  I  forget  ?  It  was 
your  sorrows,  my  own  mother — forgive  me." 

"No,  dearest;  it  was  this — that  it  is  the 
same  Divine  Hand  which  has  made  the  earth 
so  beautiful,  and  filled  it  with  so  many  sources 
of  delight,  which,  at  the  same  time,  pierces  so 
many  hearts  with  sorrows  for  which  the  earth 
has  no  cure.  And,  my  child,  the  beautiful  gifts 
are  not  greater  marks  of  love,  than  are  the 
chastening  trials.  We  must  acknowledge  the 
Hand  of  a  tender  Father  in  both." 

Emily's  eyes  were  again  fixed  on  the  beauti- 
ful view   their  window    commanded,   and   an 
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expression  of  deep  feeling  passed  across  her 
interesting  countenance.  "  I  fear,"  she  said, 
"  that  I  am  very  foolish  and  very  thoughtless, 
and  you  are  so  patient,  mamma.  The  truth  is, 
I  felt  so  very  happy  myself  this  morning,  that  I 
wished  every  one  to  share  in  my  feelings.  The 
very  air  gives  me  a  sensation  of  joy — the 
insects,  and  the  fountain,  and  the  gentle  breeze 
seem  all  united  in  a  song  of  gladness ;  and  it 
distressed  me  to  hear  dear  Margarida  speak 
as  if  this  world  were  only  full  of  gloom  and 
trouble.  I  fear  I  felt  almost  impatient,  and 
now,  perhaps,  you  think  me  selfish  or  cold- 
hearted,  to  be  so  absorbed  in  my  own  happiness 
as  to  forget  that  others  were  less  blest." 

"  No,  my  child,"  said  Mrs.  Howard ;  "  I  do 
not  think  any  one  could  accuse  you  of  being 
either  selfish  or  cold-hearted.  I  only  fear  that 
when  your  own  day  of  trial  comes,  and  come  it 
must,  the  same  sensitiveness  that  now  makes 
you  so  alive  to  emotions  of  pleasure,  may  make 
the  suffering  almost  intolerable;  and  I  often 
doubt  if  I  have  trained  you  wisely  for  the  harder 
duties  of  life,  for  there  are  sorrows,  Emily, 
which  no  summer  breeze  can  bear  away  on  its 
wing;  there  is  a  voice  in  the  heart  speaking 
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ever  of  regrets  which  no  melody  can  drown; 
there  are  wounds  which  no  human  hand,  how- 
ever tender,  can  bind/' 

"  My  own  dear  mother,"  said  Emily,  fondly 
pressing  her  hand,  for  she  thought  her  mother 
alluded  to  her  own  afflictions ;  but  Mrs.  Howard 
was  thinking  far  more  of  her  child  than  of  her- 
self; and,  after  a  pause,  she  fixed  a  searching 
look  on  her  face,  and  said  earnestly  : 

"  Examine  your  own  heart — turn  a  glance  in- 
ward— forget  for  a  moment  all  that  beauty 
which  so  delights  your  senses,  and  then  tell  me 
how  it  would  be  with  you,  were  you  suddenly 
deprived  of  one  bright  hope — ^were  you  sud- 
denly to  lose  one  being  whom  you  now  imagine 
to  be  all  your  own  ?" 

A  deep  crimson  flushed  Emily's  cheek  for  a 
moment,  and  then  vanishing  as  quickly  as  it 
had  risen,  left  her  pale  as  marble.  She  pressed 
her  hand  against  her  heart,  and  drew  a  long 
breath,  that  sounded  almost  like  a  sob.  Her 
eyes  endeavoured  to  avoid  her  mother's  gaze, 
and  her  lips  struggled  to  frame  a  smile,  but  the 
attempt  was  vain.  It  was  the  first  time  her 
mother  had  hinted  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
secret  hope  whence  sprung,  in  fact,  much  of  her 
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present  exuberance  of  joy,  and  there  was  some- 
thing now  in  her  voice  and  look,  that  struck  a 
chill  to  the  heart  she  had  wished  to  question. 

There  was  still  a  mopientary  struggle,  and 
then  Emily,  hiding  her  face  on  her  mother's 
arm,  burst  into  tears. 

Mrs.  Howard  sighed  deeply.  Her  daughter 
looked  up,  and  dashing  away  the  tears  from  her 
eyes,  said : 

"  Why  is  this,  mamma  ?  Why  are  we  both 
so  sad  ?  Why  am  I  in  tears  ?  Nothing  has 
happened — "  she  shuddered,  then  hurriedly 
added,  "Nothing  is  about  to  happen  that  I 
know  of.  You  asked  me  a  question.  God 
only  knows  the  answer — God  only  knows  how 
I  might  bear  a  broken  heart — ^but  hitherto  He 
has  loaded  me  with  blessings,  and  must  I  not 
rejoice  and  hope  ?" 

"  Do  so,  my  child ;  far  be  it  from  me  to  cast  a 
shadow  on  your  hopeful  spirit.  I  only  wish  you 
to  examine  a  little  more  into  the  true  source  of 
happiness,  which  most  assuredly  does  not  depend 
on  summer  breezes  and  smiling  landscapes." 

"But  they  are  to  have  a  share,"  pleaded 
Emily ;  and  once  more  smiling  as  she  drew  her 
mother  into  the  verandah,  she  added  playfully. 
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"  It  is  not  in  such  a  home  as  this,  that  one  can 
learn  indifference  to  such  influences.  Behold ! 
is  it  not  a  very  Garden  of  Eden  ?" 

She  stopped  abruptly — her  colour  rose — the 
trampling  of  a  horse's  hoof  was  heard,  then  a 
loud  ring,  a  voice,  a  rapid  step,  and  the  door  of 
the  drawing-room  opened. 

It  was  Arthur  Courtenay  who  entered ;  his 
countenance  beamed  with  pleasure,  and  he  had 
the  air  of  one  who  felt  secure  of  a  welcome. 

^'  Here  I  am !"  he  said,  in  his  most  melo- 
dious voice,  as  he  embraced  Mrs.  Howard,  and 
with  a  sort  of  mock  gallantry  kissed  Emily's 
extended  hand.  "  Here  I  am,  returned  sooner 
than  you  expected,  and  now  I  want  shelter, 
board,  and  lodging  for  a  whole  week." 

"  A  whole  week !  a  whole  year,  my  dear 
Arthiu",  if  you  wiH,"  said  Mrs.  Howard.  "  You 
well  know  that  you  are  ever  welcome  under  my 
roof,  and  to-day  you  do  indeed  give  us  an  un- 
expected pleasure.  When  you  left  us  yesterday, 
you  seemed  full  of  some  mysterious  business 
that  was  to  keep  you  broiling  for  three  weeks 
longer  in  Lisbon,  and  I  do  sincerely  rejoice  at 
your  change  of  purpose,  for  I  began  to  fear  that 
I  might  be  summoned  to  attend  you  in  a 
brain  fever." 
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"  Perhaps  my  coming  here  may  be  one  of 
its  first  symptoms,"  said  Arthur,  with  a  dight 
smUe. 

"  And  what  is  become  of  the  trip  to  Seville?" 
asked  Mrs.  Howard.    "  Is  that  all  at  an  end  ?" 

"  Why,  not  quite — at  least,  we  still  hold  to 
it  nominally,  and  talk  of  going  in  a  week ;  but 
it  has  died  a  natural  death,  and  I  am  not  sorry. 
The  heat  at  this  season  would  be  killing,  and  I 
hope  it  may  be  deferred  till  autumn  at  all  events. 
But  what  has  happened  to  Emily?"  he  ex- 
claimed, suddenly  looking  into  her  lace  with  a 
smile ;  "  so  silent,  so  absent — not  one  word 
since  I  entered  the  room !" 

"  Is  one  minute  so  long  to  keep  silence?" 
asked  Emity,  laughing.  "  Surely  I  am  not  such 
a  chatterbox  as  to  make  that  remarkable ;  but 
if  I  am,  I  shall  become  more  sedate,  and  I  have 
been  learning  much  wisdom  this  very  morning." 

"  I  hope  you  will  never  think  of  becoming 
anything  you  are  not  already,"  said  Courtenay, 
looking  at  her  with  much  admiration.  "  You 
are  already  perfect,  my  dear  Emily,  and  to-day 
at  all  events  you  must  adopt  no  new  character; 
for  I  ventured  to  promise  that  you  would  join  a 
riding-party  who  are  afterwards  to  take  tea  at 
the  Condessa  de  Lima's,  and  we  shall  all  iofi- 
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nitely  prefer  Emily  Howard,  her  own  charming 
self,  to  any  one  else,  however  wise  or  learned." 

Emily  blushed  at  this  flattering  praise,  but 
exclaimed  immediately : 

''  The  Condessa  de  Lima !  I  did  not  know 
she  was  here ;  I  thought  they  were  to  pass  the 
summer  in  Lisbon.    When  did  you  see  her  ?" 

"  The  family  only  came  this  morning,"  said 
Courtenay,  with  a  slight  air  of  embarrassment. 
"  The  heat  in  Lisbon  caused  a  sudden  change  in 
their  plans ;  all  was  settled  yesterday,  and  not 
only  the  Condessa  but  her  sister-in-law,  Madame 
de  Barros,  set  out  this  morning  at  nine." 

'*  I  am  so  glad  they  are  come,"  said  Emily, 
"fqr  now  I  shall  become  more  intimate  with 
Inez  de  Sampayo,  who  took  my  fancy  greatly 
when  I  saw  her  at  Lisbon.  Indeed,  I  believe 
the  liking  was  mutual;  and  had  we  not  been 
separated  so  soon,  we  should  ere  now  have 
vowed  an  eternal  friendship  as  is  customary 
with  young  ladies." 

An  expression  of  pleasure  appeared  in  Cour- 
tenay's  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  then  gave  place 
to  one  of  a  more  undefined  character,  as  he  bent 
them  on  Emily's  face  and  said,  almost  musingly : 

VOL.   I.  u 
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"  A  charming  pair,  and  yet  how  different  in 
character !" 

"  How  different !"  she  exclaimed.  "  What 
do  you  mean,  Arthur  ?  I  assure  you  there  was 
a  wonderful  agreement  in  our  opinions." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  replied  Courtenay ;  "  and 
yet  your  dispositions  are  very  different." 

"  How  can  you  know  that  ?"  she  asked 
eagerly.  "  How  can  you  have  had  opportunity 
to  judge  thus  ?  A  month  ago  you  hardly  knew 
Inez ;  and  when  I  asked  you  to  go  with  me  to 
her  aunt's  house,  you  said  you  did  not  care  to 
form  an  intimacy  with  any  of  them,  and  that 
they  were  worldly  and  artificial." 

Courtenay  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  and  Mrs. 
Howard,  who  was  watching  him  closely,  detected 
some  embarrassment  even  under  the  self-pos- 
session which  was  in  him  the  naere  result  of 
long  association  in  circles  where  any  display  of 
feeling  is  an  outrage  on  good  taste.  But  when 
he  caught  her  eye,  he  said  inunediately : 

"  I  had  an  opportimity  a  few  weeks  ago  of 
being  of  some  slight  service  to  the  Condessa  de 
lima.  It  was  in  returning  from  a  pic-nic  given 
by  some  of  the  officers  belonging  to  the  flag- 
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ship,  an  accident  occurred  to  her  carriage,  jui^t 
as  I  was  passing  alone  on  horseback,  and  I 
remained  to  take  charge  of  the  Condessa  and 
her  niece,  whilst  the  servants  went  to  fetch 
assistance  from  a  viUage  half  a  mile  off:  a  thun- 
der-storm came  on,  the  ladies  were  frightened, 
and  the  end  of  the  story  was  that  I  rode  near 
the  carriage  all  the  way  into  Lisbon,  and  ac- 
cepted the  Condessa's  invitation  to  dine  with 
them  the  foUowing  day." 

"  The  end  of  the  story !"  repeated  Emily, 
playfrdly ;  "  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  story 
you  mean :  the  end  was  that  you  discovered  I 
have  more  penetration  into  diaracter  than  you 
have,  and  that  Inez  de  Sampayo  is  worth  know- 
ing. Another  time  you  will  attach  more  im- 
portance to  my  judgment." 

Again  that  undefined  ej^pression  gleamed  in 
Courtenay's  eyes ;  but  he  answered  calmly  and 
with  a  playful  bow : 

"  It  is  quite  pleasant  to  be  wrong  when  one 
is  corrected  by  such  a  teacher." 

'^  I  imderstand  Inez  is  to  be  married  to  that 
Francisco  de  Barros,  the  nephew  of  the  Conde 
de  Lima,"  said  Emily,  who,  seated  at  her  work, 
had  seen  nothing  in  Courtenay's  look  or  manner 

u  2 
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of  what  was  makiiig  her  mother  more  imeasy 
every  moment.  "What  sort  of  person  is 
he?" 

Courtenay  coloured  deeply,  and  going  to- 
wards the  window,  said : 

"  Let  me  dose  these  blinds — ^the  light  is 
quite  oppressive ;"  then  returning  beside  Emily's 
work-table,  he  threw  himself  into  a  large  chair 
which  placed  him  with  his  back  to  the  window, 
and  completely  in  the  shade. 

"  Do  YOU  know  Monsieur  de  Barros  ?"  re- 
sumed  Emily,  unconscious  of  anything  embar- 
rassing in  her  question. 

"  I  have  met  him  at  the  Condessa's." 

"  And  he  is  positively  engaged  to  Inez  ?  I 
hope  he  is  worthy  of  her." 

"  By  the  bye,  Arthur,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Howard,  who  wished  to  spare  him  the  annoy- 
ance of  replying  to  what  evidently  was  embar- 
rassing to  him,  "  is  there  any  objection  to  our 
asking  Margarida  de  Macedo  to  accompany  us 
this  evening  ?  Our  dinner-hour  is  approaching, 
and  I  had  intended,  before  you  came,  to  ask  her 
to  walk  and  take  tea  with  us." 

"  Oh  certainly,"  said  Courtenay ;  "  she  is  a 
great  favourite  with  all  the  party,  and  it  is  to 
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be  merely  a  donkey  ride  to  the  Pena  Convent 
to  see  the  sunset." 

"  Then  let  me  go  down  now  to  her  cottage, 
mamma,  and  bring  her  with  me  to  dine  ?"  said 
Emily.  *'  My  conscience  is  not  at  rest  about 
my  impatience  this  morning,  and  though  dear 
Margarida  knows  nothing  of  my  offence,  I  shall 
be  happier  when  I  have  kissed  her  again." 

And  without  observing  that  Courtenay's 
manner  was  somewhat  constrained,  and  that 
her  mother  looked  unusually  depressed,  Emily 
smilingly  kissed  her  hand  to  both  and  left  the 
room. 


The  expedition  to  Seville  to  which  Mrs. 
Howard  had  alluded  was  to  have  taken  place  in 
June;  it  was  one  of  those  projects  that  were 
constantly  growing  out  of  the  facilities  afforded 
for  locomotion  by  the  weekly  steam-packets 
along  the  coast,  which  first  bringing  parties  of 
toiUTsts  from  England,  left  them  for  one  week 
or  more  in  Lisbon  as  best  suited  their  con- 
venience, and  then  conveyed  them  either  to 
Cadiz  or  Gibraltar,  at  which  latter  place  they 
met  the  Mediterranean  vessels. 

Courtenay,  whose  love  of  travelling  was  well 
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known,  was  frequently  exposed  to  entreaties 
from  English  friends  to  accompany  them  into 
Andalusia;  besides  his  own  agreeable  qualities 
as  a  companion,  his  knowledge  of  Spanish  and 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  made 
him  valuable  as  a  guide,  and  on  the  present 
occasion  his  own  wishes  had  seconded  those  of 
some  friends  who  had  shown  him  kindness  in 
England,  and  he  had  consented  to  give  up  part 
of  the  months  of  June  and  July  to  an  excursion 
which  seemed  to  promise  no  common  degree  of 
enjoyment.  For  this  reason,  he  had  not  accom- 
panied Mrs.  Howard  to  Cintra  on  her  removal 
for  the  summer,  but  had  gone  the  day  of  her 
departure  from  Lisbon  to  tiie  same  hotel  where 
his  intended  fellow-travellers  were  residing,  that 
he  might  be  in  readiness  to  start  with  them 
whenever  the  packet  was  announced. 

But  days  and  even  weeks  went  by,  and 
packet  after  packet  sailed  for  Cadiz ;  and  Lisbon 
still  held  the  whole  party  of  tourists  spell-bound. 
An  unusual  series  of  summer  festivities,  greatly 
assisted  by  the  arrival  of  a  number  of  foreign 
ships  of  war,  had  formed  an  excuse  for  one 
delay  after  another ;  and  now  nearly  each  one 
of  the  party  had  his  own  secret  interest  in  the 
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present  scene,  and  had  ceased  to  talk  of  Mu- 
rillo's  paintings  or  Andalusian  beauties,  as  objects 
that  it  was  of  vital  importance  to  his  happiness 
to  become  acquainted  with. 

Courtenay  had  expressed  no  small  enthusiasm 
at  first  about  the  Spanish  trip,  but  he  was  also 
the  first  who  cooled  in  his  ardour  for  setting 
out;  and  it  was  the  same  influence  that  had 
caused  this  change  of  feeling,  that  brought  him 
also  back  to  Cintra  on  the  mommg  we  have 
described. 

He  had  becomp  passionately  attached  to  the 
beautiful  Inez  de  Sampayo,  of  whom  Emily 
spoke  so  enthusiasticaQy,  the  only  child  of  the 
Baron  de  Sampayo,  the  brother  of  the  Condessa 
de  Lima;  and  the  Lisbon  society  had  ah'eady 
begun  to  gossip  as  to  the  conclusion  of  his 
attentions  to  one  who,  from  worldly  circum- 
stances, was  a  person  of  no  small  importance — 
even  setting  aside  all  consideration  of  her  own 
very  rare  attractions  both  of  person  and  mind. 
IJer  mother  had  died  when  she  was  a  child, 
her  father  resided  in  Paris;  and  Inez  had 
been  entrusted  a  year  before  the  period  at  which 
we  have  introduced  her  to  our  readers,  to  the 
care  of  her  aunt,  the  Condessa  de  Lima,  who 
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with  her  husband  and  children  had  shared  for 
three  years  the  Hotel  of  the  Baron  de  Sampayo 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  She  had  been 
promised  in  marriage  to  a  nephew  of  the  Conde 
de  Lima,  and  it  was  thought  desirable  that  the 
young  people  should  meet  some  time  before  the 
ceremony  of  their  union,  which  was  to  take 
place  in  Portugal. 

Francisco  de  Barros  was  the  only  son  of  the 
Conde  de  Lima's  only  sister,  and  being  the  heir 
of  a  large  fortune  he  was  considered  a  fit  match 
for  the  beautiful  heiress  of  the  Baron  de  Sam- 
payo, and  had  been  looked  on  by  herself  as  her 
fianc^e^  up  to  the  moment  of  her  acquaintance 
with  Courtenay.  He  was  not  handsome,  but 
he  had  a  slight  and  graceful  form,  and  his 
sallow  complexion,  dark  eyes,  and  melancholy 
expression,  always  produced  on  a  first  acquaint- 
ance, a  feeling  of  interest  which  was  not  a  little 
increased  by  the  courtesy  of  his  manner,  and  a 
certain  languor  in  his  air  and  voice  which  gave 
the  idea  of  some  sort  of  suffering,  either  of  body 
or  mind. 

His  education,  like  that  of  most  of  his  country- 
men, had  been  desultory ;  but  he  possessed  that 
tact  in  society,  that  readiness  in  conversation  for 
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which  his  nation  is  remarkable,  and  feelings  as 
impetuous  as  his  usual  exterior  was  calm.  His 
eye  generally  wandered  from  one  object  to 
another  with  a  glance  of  indiflference,  as  if 
it  found  nothing  worth  resting  on ;  his  voice 
was  low  and  listless;  but,  when  his  passions 
were  roused,  his  political  prejudices,  or  his 
private  feelings  thwarted,  the  flash  of  his 
eye  was  startling,  and  his  voice  could  as- 
sume a  depth  that  gave  to  every  v.ord  a  double 
power. 

He  was  not  altogether  a  stranger  to  generous 
impulses,  yet  made  it  a  rule  to  distrust  all 
mankind,  as  those  do  who  have  themselves 
been  long  practised  in  deception ;  young  in 
years,  he  was  old  in  every  kind  of  intrigue, 
and  although  ready  to  make  great  sacrifices 
for  those  devoted  to  himself,  he  hated  with 
bitterness,  and  punished  with  all  the  cruelty  in 
his  power,  any  one  who  even  inadvertently 
crossed  his  path,  or  stood  between  him  and  the 
gratification  of  a  wish. 

Such  was  the  man  whose  rival  Courtenay 
most  unintentionally  became,  during  a  short 
absence  of  De  Barros  from  Lisbon,  at  which 
time  commenced  that  intimacy  that  owed  its 
origin,   as  Courtenay   had  truly    said,   to    the 
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trifling  incidents  of  a  broken  carriage  and    a 
thunder-storm. 

In  justice  to  Courtenay,  it  must  be  said, 
that  bad  he  been  aware  of  the  engagement 
between  Inez  and  De  Barros,  when  he  first  felt 
how  powerful  was  the  influence  she  was  exer- 
cising over  himself,  he  would  have  avoided  a 
society  that  was  becoming  daily  more  dange- 
rous to  his  peace  of  mind ;  but  he  was  com- 
pletely subdued  by  a  witchery  nearly  irresistible, 
ere  he  learnt  that  she  was  intended  for  another, 
and  even  then  the  intelligence  was  accompanied 
by  so  many  expressions  of  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  marriage  would  ever  be  concluded,  that  he 
might  be  pardoned  for  having  thought  hinoLsdf 
entitled  to  contest  such  a  prize,  even  with  a 
rival  of  her  father's  own  selection. 

When  Madame  de  Barros  had  proposed  her 
son  to  Monsieur  de  Sampayo  as  a  husband  for 
her  daughter,  the  young  man  himself  had  given 
his  consent  merely  because  it  was  a  suitable 
alliance;  but  his  heart  had  no  share  in  the 
compact,  and  he  had  treated  Inez  with  an 
indifference  that  piqued  her  vanity  and  wounded 
all  her  better  feelings  of  womanly  dignity. 

He  considered  her  his  own  without  the 
trouble  of  wooing  her,  and  Inez  resolved  that 
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he  should  yet  feel  her  power^  and  languish  for 
her  smiles. 

They  were  well  matched  in  ail  the  arts  of 
di^imulation. 

Inez  seemed  satisfied  with  his  indifference* 
exacted  no  attentions,  made  no  effort  to  attract 
his  notice;  but  never  lost  an  opportunity  to 
bring  forward  in  his  presence,  as  if  for  others, 
aD  her  powers  of  captivation,  and,  besides 
the  personal  attractions,  shared  by  so  many  of  her 
countrywomen,  she  possessed  an  advantage  as  yet 
rare  among  the  ladies  of  Portugal ;  her  mind  had 
been  carefully  cultivated,  she  had  seen  foreign 
lands,  and  could  converse  on  many  topics, 
with  a  brilliancy  that  dazzled,  and  an  enthu- 
siasm that  thrilled  the  hearts  of  her  listeners. 

Francisco  watched  her  in  silence,  struggled 
against  her  influence,  and  then  resigned  himself 
to  love  the  being  he  looked  on  as  his  future 
wife.  But  Inez  half  repented  the  conquest 
she  had  made,  when,  during  his  absence,  she 
became  so  intimate  with  Coiu-tenay,  a  man  so 
immeasurably  superior  to  De  Barros,  that  she 
felt  as  if  now,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she 
had  met  with  one  whom  she  could  alike  love 
and  honour. 
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The  more  she  felt  the  obstacles  thit  must 
divide  her  from  him,  the  more  wildly  did 
she  desire  to  bind  him  to  her  by  a  spell  he 
could  never  break.  Accustomed  to  conquest, 
yet  despising  half  of  those  who  poured  out  at 
her  feet  their  admiration  and  their  complaints, 
here  was  one  who  seemed  willing  to  wear  her 
chain,  yet  whose  esteem  was  as  necessary  to  her 
as  his  love. 

m 

For  some  days  after  he  perceived  the  state  of 
Courtenay's  heart,  Francisco  de  Barros  regained 
an  unconcerned  spectator  of  his  many  proofs  of 
affection,  considering  it  only  as  the  homage  due 
to  the  rare  charms  of  his  Inez.  But  one  day, 
when  Courtenay  had  been  more  tender,  more 
interesting  than  he  had  ever  been  before,  she 
allowed  herself  to  forget  they  were  not  alone, 
and  to  answer  a  pleading  look  of  his,  with  one 
so  full  of  love  and  softness,  that  poor  Courtenay 
felt  almost  dizzy  with  delight,  and  De  Barros, 
who  saw  the  look  also,  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
set  his  teeth  hard  together,  whilst  he  fixed  his 
flashing  eyes  upon  the  unconscious  pair. 

That  day  Courtenay  had  spoken  more  openly 
of  his  feelings  than  he  had  ventured  to  do 
before,  and  Inez,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  had 
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hinted  at  the  hated  bonds  by  which,  ahnost 
without  her  consent,  she  was  looked  on  as  the 
betrothed  of  another.  Only  a  few  broken  sen- 
tences had  passed  between  them,  and  Inez 
herself  could  not  have  told  what  it  was  she 
most  desired  in  her  heart,  whether  to  preserve 
the  love  of  such  a  man  as  Courtenay  at  the 
sacrifice  of  an  advantageous  establishment  in 
her  own  country,  or  to  secure  the  latter,  and 
renounce  the  only  being  in  whose  presence  she 
had  ever  for  a  moment  forgotten  her  selfishness 
and  her  vanity. 

The  following  morning  she  was  summoned 
to  a  consultation  held  in  her  uncle's  room  on 
the  subject  of  her  marriage.  Madame  de 
Barros  had  come  to  urge  in  her  Son's  name  the 
immediate  arrangement  for  its  celebration,  and 
her  aunt  announced  to  her  that  she  had  written 
to  her  father  to  advise  its  taking  place  before 
the  autumn. 

Itez  was  much  agitated.  She  asked  more 
time,  said  something  of  Francisco's  indifference, 
of  wishing  to  await  her  father's  return,  and 
ended  by  bursting  into  tears. 

Her  auditors  were  surprised.  They  had  seen 
her  admiration  of  Courtenay,   but  had  never 
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imagiDed  his  influence  could  make  the  vain  and 
expensive  Inez  hesitate  for  his  sake  to  accept  a 
man  with  double  his  fortune,  and  who  could 
secure  a  high  position  for  her  in  her  native  land. 

But  Courtenay's  name  was  never  mentioned. 
With  the  tact  of  true  worldly  wisdom,  her  aunt 
and  Madame  de  Barros  soothed  Inez,  treating 
her  emotion  as  a  thing  of  course ;  and  she  heard 
them  settle  that  the  case  should  be  submitted  to 
her  father,  who  would  decide  the  proper  period 
for  her  marriage. 

From  that  day,  until  their  removal  to  Cintra, 
which  took  place  within  a  week,  care  was  taken, 
though  apparently  without  design,  to  prevent 
any  private  communication  between  Inez  and 
Courtenay.  He  was  still  cordially  welcomed 
by  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house ;  he 
was  daily  received  as  an  expected  guest,  and 
treated  with  friendly  distinction,  for  Courtenay 
was  always,  more  or  less,  the  fashion  in  Lisbon, 
and  his  intimacy  was  courted  by  many ;  but  Inez 
seemed  now  absolutely  haunted  by  De  Barros 
and  his  mother.  If  the  former  left  her  side  for 
a  moment,  the  latter  came  caressingly  to  take 
his  place  ;  and  even  at  the  piano,  where  Cour- 
tenay had  so  often  joined  her  in  their  favourite 
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duets,  Francisco  seemed  resolved  to  daim  bis 
privflege,  and  permit  no  other  but  himself  to 
address  her  even  there. 

And  how  did  Inez  comport  herself  during  this 
trying  period  ? 

With  matchless  art  she  contrived  to  deceive 
both  her  lovers.  To  De  Barros  she  seemed 
daily  more  kind:  to  Coiu'tenay  she  was  the 
unresisting  victim,  and  led  him  to  imagine,  by 
many  a  sad  and  pleading  look,  that  she  shared 
his  sorrow,  and  entreated  his  forbearance. 

Had  it  not  been  for  these  looks,  he  would 
not  have  endured   his  position  for  a  day,  but ' 
would  have  fled  from  the  scene  of  his  disap- 
pointment. 

The  evening  before  his  re-appearance  at/ 
Cintra,  he  contrived  to  approach  Inez,  when 
only  one  or  two  indifi^erent  persons  were  near 
her.  She  was  leaning  over  the  front  of  the 
verandah,  gazing  on  the  Tagus,  that  looked  like 
a  lake  of  silver  beneath  the  moonlight,  and 
Francisco  had  only  left  her  a  moment  before  to 
answer  a  summons  from  his  unde. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  tell  me  what  has  hap- 
pened !"  whispered  Courtenay  in  hurried  accents. 
"  Why  can  I  never  speak  to  you  now  ?" 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  Come,  while  the  gorgeons  mysteries  of  the  sky. 
Fused  in  the  crimson  sea  of  sunset  lie." 

MRS.  HEMANS. 

The  riding  party,  alluded  to  by  Courtenay, 
assembled  about  an  hour  before  sunset,  at  the 
house  of  the  Condessa  de  Lima.  The  ladies 
were  all  mounted  on  donkeys,  as  were  most  of 
the  gentlemen ;  but  Courtenay,  and  a  young 
naval  officer,  of  the  name  of  Beaumont,  who 
had  ridden  with  him  from  Lisbon,  preferred 
displaying  their  tall  forms  on  horseback,  to 
dragging  their  boots  through  the  dust,  or  to  the 
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amusement  of  one  moment  twisting  their  long 
limbs  roxmd  a  donkey's  neck,  and  the  next, 
sitting  sideways  on  the  broad  pad  used  as  a 
saddle,  in  the  fashion  of  a  lady,  or  a  Coimbra 
student. 

^mily  thought  she  had  never  seen  Arthur 
look  so  handsome  and  so  noble  as  when  he 
mounted  his  horse  that  evening,  and,  looking  up 
to  her  as  she  stood  in  a  verandah  above  the 
door,  he  smiled  affectionately,  and  bade  her 
make  haste  to  put  on  the  pretty  little  bonnet 
with  his  favourite  blue  flowers,  as  the  whole 
party  would  be  at  the  door  in  a  few  minutes. 

"  My  Arthur !  my  Arthur !  oh,  may  Heaven 
bless  thee,  my  own  noble  love !" 

These  were  the  words  whispered  to  herself, 
as  the  fond  girl  mechanically  hurried  to  obey 
him;  and,  as  her  trembling  fingers  fastened 
the  strings  of  the  bonnet  he  had  {»'aised,  her 
lips  murmured  his  name,  and  her  impatience 
to  be  once  more  at  his  side  amounted  almost 
to  a  sensation  of  pain. 

And  Arthur  Courtenay  murmured  to  him- 
self, "  Inez,  Inez,  my  beautiful,  my  own !"  as 
he  cantered  along  the  narrow  road  that  led  from 
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Mrs.  Howard's  house  to  that  of  the  Condessa 
de  Lima ;  and  Inez  received  him  with  a  deep 
blush  and  a  sweet  smile,  whilst  she  looked  into 
his  eyes  with  a  look  that  tiiriUed  to  his  heart, 
and  asked  where  her  '^  dear  Emily  "  was,  in  a 
tone  as  earnest  as  if  she  had,  at  that  mo- 
ment, no  wish  stronger  than  to  meet  her 
friend. 

They  were  soon  summoned  by  the  rest  of  the 
party  to  mount  their  steeds,  and,  as  Courtenay 
assisted  Inez  in  doing  so,  she  permitted  her 
small  hand  to  rest  in  his,  as  if  he  had  forgotten 
it;  then  when  she  saw  him  turn  pale  with 
emotion,  she  started,  and  drawing  back  her 
hand,  she  sighed,  and  cast  down  her  eyes  with 
an  expression  of  such  mingled  sorrow  and 
affection,  that  even  a  man  as  practised  in  the 
world  as  Arthur  was  might  be  excused  for  not 
suspecting  that  Inez  had  marked  him  for  con- 
quest the  very  first  day  she  saw  him,  and  that 
every  look  and  movement  that  captivated  him, 
was  the  result,  if  not  of  immediate  calculation, 
at  least  of  experience  in  the  art  of  charming, 
and  was  intended  to  have  a  certain  influence  on 
every  man  present 

B  2 
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They  reached  Mrs.  Howard's  door,  and  there 
stood  Emily,  with  her  mother,  and  Margarida 
de  Macedo. 

"  Emily,  Emily  !  oh,  come  to  me,"  exclaimed 
Inez  in  a  beseeching  tone,  as  she  let  faU  her 
bridle,  and  bending  forward,  stretched  out  her 
arms  in  apparent  forgetfiilness  of  every  human 
being,  save  the  charming  girl  whose  friendship 
she  had  coveted,  because  she  felt  certain  it  could 
never  place  her  in  any  but  a  graceful  position, 
and,  because  Emily's  beauty,  though  as  remark- 
able as  her  own,  was  of  so  different  a  character, 
that,  when  standing  side  by  side,  each  attracted 
admiration  to  the  other,  and,  without  attempting 
a  comparison  between  them,  a  stranger's  invo- 
luntary exclamation  was,  "  What  two  lovdy 
girls !" 

Yet  never  were  two  girls  more  unlike  in 
character  and  in  person.  ^JTheu-  height  was  the 
same,  and  neither  could  be  said  to  surpass  the 
other  in  beauty,  but  there  the  resemblance  be- 
tween them  ceased. 

Inez  was  what  is  called  a  dear  brunette  ;  her 
features  were  faultless,  her  rich  black  hair, 
folded   in  luxuriant    bands    round   her  small, 
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classical  head,  displayed  to  advantage  her  po- 
lished brow,  and  the  graceful  form  of  her  throat ; 
but  there  was  a  decision  in  her  upper  lip,  and  a 
shade  of  haughtiness  in  her  delicately  chiselled 
nostril,  that  might  have  destroyed  much  of  the 
charm  of  her  countenance,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  matchless  beauty  of  her  dark  eyes,  which 
seemed  to  know  no  language,  but  that  of  the 
softest  and  happiest  feelings.  In  her  moments 
of  gaiety,  they  sparkled  with  animation;  but 
when  Inez  wished  to  be  interesting,  the  expres- 
sion of  her  eyes  was  bewitching,  and  she  had  a 
manner  of  casting  down  the  fringed  lids  and 
raising  them  again,  with  a  look  of  sweetness 
that  few  hearts  could  resist. 

But  no  one  knew  their  power  better  than 
Inez  herself,  all  unconscious  as  she  seemed  to 
be  of  this  or  any  other  charm  she  possessed. 
From  the  period  of  her  mother's  death,  the  care 
of  her  education  had  been  consigned  chiefly  to 
a  vain  and  worldly-minded  governess,  selected 
by  her  aunt,'  the  Condessa  de  Lima,  whose 
husband  had  left  Portugal  at  that  time,  owing 
to  a  political  disgust,  and  lived  with  all  his 
family  in  Monsieur  de  Sampayo's  house.     An 
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escaped  the  miserable  fault  that  tarnished  her 
best  feelings.  The  pernicious  training  of  her 
Parisian  life  had  indeed  given  her  a  knowledge 
of  books  and  of  the  world,  possessed  by  few  of 
her  countrywomen,  but  it  had  also  given  her  a 
greater  knowledge  of  evil,  and  a  more  selfish 
principle  of  action  ;  and  it  might  have  been  well 
for  Inez  had  she  never  left  her  native  land,  for 
it  is  no  small  merit  in  the  females  of  Portugal 
that  they  are  not  only  unselfish  in  their  attach- 
ments, but  that  even  the  daily  acts  of  politeness 
and  courtesy,  which  in  other  nations  are  the 
result  of  artificial  rules,  are  produced  in  them  by 
a  natural  kindness  and  delicacy  of  feeling. 
They  wish  to  give  pleasiu-e  rather  than  to  excite 
admiration,  and  affectation  is  a  fault  seldom 
seen  in  a  Portuguese  girl. 

But  Inez  had  the  peculiar  faults  of  her 
countrywomen,  their  impetuosity  and  their 
want  of  self-discipline,  without  possessing  their 
peculiar  virtues.  Self  was  her  idol,  to  which 
every  other  object  must  be  sacrificed,  and  her 
whole  life  was  one  act  of  affectation,  a  profes- 
sion of  ingenuousness  and  natural  impulse, 
where  all  was  studied  and  artificial. 

Emily   Howard's  beauty  was   in   no   degree 
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inferior  to  that  of  Inez,  her  skin  of  dazzling 
fairness,  her  brilliant,  though  varying  colour, 
her  long  brown  ringlets,  her  dark  blue  eyes,  her 
smiling  lips  and  open  forehead,  all  gave  her  a 
youthfulness  of  appearance  that  did  not  at  first 
prepare  those  who  saw  her  for  the  depth  of 
feeling,  the  cultivation  of  mind,  and  earnestness 
of  spirit  that  were  in  fact  the  secret  sources 
of  her  power  over  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew 
her. 

Uninstructed  in  aU  rules,  either  in  manner  or 
dress,  she  was  a  creature  all  grace  and  harmony, 
yet  no  artiste ;  and  to  Inez  she  was  an  enigma, 
for  it  was  nearly  as  impossible  for  the  latter  to 
believe  that  the  perfection  she  saw  was  not  the 
result  of  study,  as  it  was  for  Emily  to  suspect 
the  existence  of  a  character  so  artificial  as  that 
of  Inez. 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Courtenay,  bring  her  to  me !" 
she  said,  in  a  pleading  tone,  as  a  sudden  move- 
ment of  Arthur's  horse  made  Emily  start  back- 
wards, and  the  next  moment  he  was  on  foot, 
and  his  bridle  thrown  to  a  servant. 

He  led  Emily  forward  through  the  little 
group  of  donkeys,  and  never  had  Inez  looked 
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SO  beautifiil  in  bis  eyes,  as  when  he  saw  her  throw 
her  arms  round  Emily's  waist,  and  fondly  kiss 
the  cheek  of  the  dear  girl  who  had  been  to 
himself  a  beloved  object  since  the  day  of  her 
birth. 

But  little  time  was  allowed  Inez  at  that 
moment  to  pour  forth  her  apparently  artless 
joy.  Arthur  turned  away  to  assist  Mrs. 
Howard  and  Madame  de  Macedo  to  mount, 
and  then  summoned  Emily  to  do  the  same ;  the 
donkey  boys  set  up  their  mysterious  cries,  the 
obedient  animals  moved  on,  and  the  next  ten 
minutes  were  occupied  by  the  interchange  of 
salutations  and  friendly  inqukies,  after  which  tbe 
party  got  into  something  like  order,  forming 
itself  into  divisions  of  two  or  three. 

It  is  curious,  and  sometimes  sad,  for  one 
who  lives  behind  the  scenes,  yet  is  comparatively 
uninterested  in  the  melodrama  of  real  life  that 
a  summer  at  any  watering-place  like  Cintra 
represents,  to  watch  the  grouping  that  takes 
place  at  a  pic-nic,  or  during  one  of  these  evening 
rides.  The  formality  of  dranmff^room  life  seems 
to  be  forgotten  when  human  beings  meet  under 
the  "  blue  canopy  of  heaven,"  and  nature  herself 
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is  the  hostess;  under  that  bright  influence, 
the  young,  especially,  forget  to  draw  the  cus- 
tomary veil  over  their  hearts,  and  we  have  often 
found  the  key  to  many  a  secret,  by  merely 
observing  the  ingenuity  exercised  by  some 
oouple  to  remain  together  through  a  long  sum- 
mer's day,  or  the  eagerness  of  some  individual 
to  divide  them. 

Whatever  be  the  ruling  passion,  it  seems  to 
be  brought  into  active  play  by  that  easy  sort  of 
intercourse  in  picturesque  scenery;  those  who 
yet  love  in  imcertainty  become  more  tender; 
the  happy  look  more  radiant  with  joy ;  the 
disi^pointed,  who  can  wear  the  mask  of  pleasure 
in  the  formal  saloon  or  crowded  hall,  are  over- 
whelmed with  sadness  at  the  contrast  of  the 
beautiful  with  the  darkness  of  their  spirits ; 
whilst  those  who  are  free  in  heart,  and  whose 
thoughts  are  light,  betray  their  unint^esting 
condition,  by  an  exuberance  of  gaiety,  and  a 
total  unconsciousness  that  either  their  laughter 
or  their  presence  may  be  extremely  maUbr-pro- 
f08y  as  they  flit  about  from  pair  to  pair,  in  the 
good-natured  eflfort  to  scatter  their  jests  and 
enliven  the  whole  party. 
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It  was  not  long  before  Arthur  Courtenay  had 
established  himself  by  the  side  of  Inez  de 
Sampayo,  and  brought  his  steed  to  the  measured 
pace  necessary  to  keep  near  her.  In  doing  this  he 
had  placed  himself-  between  her  and  Emily,  but 
as  the  latter  was  seated  so  as  to  have  her  back 
almost  entirely  towards  him,  she  could  not  see 
the  look  that  passed  between  him  and  Inez  on 
his  joining  them,  although  she  could  take  part 
in  their  conversation. 

"Will  you  ladies  allow  me  to  be  your 
attendant  ?"  he  asked  "  and  will  you  continue 
your  conversation  as  if  I  were  not  here  ?' 

"  What  an  unreasonable  request !"  said  Inez, 
laughing.  "  We  shall  rejoice  in  yoiu*  society, 
but  really  as  to  forgetting  your  presence,  that 
would  not  be  easy  whilst  you  tower  above  us 
on  that  great  prancing  horse,  that  seems  as  if 
it  meant  to  step  over  us  in  our  humility.  And 
besides  that,  how  do  you  know  that  we  were  not 
speaking  of  you  ?" 

"  If  so,  it  might  do  me  good  to  hear," 
said  Arthur,  gaily.  "  Come,  I  am  prepared 
for  the  worst,  and  promise  to  try  to  profit 
by  it;* 
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"  Ah !  deceiver,"  cried  Inez,  "  we  know  your 
sex  better;  but  you  shall  not  entrap  us  into 
telling  whether  it  was  good  or  bad  that  we  were 
saying  of  you,  or  whether  we  were  speaking  of 
you  at  all." 

"Arthiu*  knows  we  could  say  no  harm  of 
him,"  said  Emily,  switching  her  little  donkey 
at  the  same  moment,  so  as  to  \u*ge  it  a  few 
paces  in  advance,  by  which  means  she  could  see 
Courtenay's  face,  though  that  of  Inez  was  hidden 
from  her. 

"  Indeed  Arthur  does  not  know  that,"  replied 
Courtenay,  smiling  kindly  at  her,  "  you  might 
say  much  harm  of  him,  and  with  truth  ;  besides, 
I  cannot  expect  from  every  one  the  indulgence 
you,  my  sister,  are  always  so  ready  to  show 
me. 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  called  her  his 
sister  during  many  months,  and  the  once 
cherished  name  soimded  harshly  now.  She 
did  not,  however,  pause  to  ask  herself  why  her 
heart  grew  suddenly  so  heavy,  but  raising  her 
eyes  to  his,  with  an  expression  that  startled  even 
the  pre-occupied  Courtenay,  she  said,  with  a 
mixture  of  tenderness  and  gaiety  : 
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"  I  suspect  that  you  are  perfectly  well  aware 
that  no  one  would  dare  to  say  an  evil  word 
of  you  in  my  presence,  and  also  that  Inez  is  the 
last  person  who  would  wish  to  do  so." 

"Why  is  Donna  Inez  the  last  person?" 
asked  Courtenay,  in  his  lowest  and  most  musical 
tone,  as  he  bent  forward  to  meet  the  dark  eyes 
in  which  he  hoped  to  read  his  answer. 

But  the  dark  eyes  were  not  immediately 
raised.  Inez  felt  that  his  were  bent  on  her; 
her  heart  beat  fast,  her  cheeks  flushed,  yet  even 
at  that  moment  she  could  calculate  the  exact 
effect  of  a  downcast  look,  and  its  proper  dura- 
tion. The  black  eyelashes  were  at  last  suddenly 
raised,  and  the  longed-for  look  spoke  volumes  ; 
but  after  meeting  Courtenay's  gaze  for  an 
instant,  Inez  as  quickly  turned  away  her  head, 
and  pretended  to  be  extremely  occupied  with 
her  bridle. 

The  silence  that  to  these  two  had  said  so 
much,  was  inexplicable  to  Emily,  whose  self- 
willed  steed  had  again  placed  her  with  her 
back  to  both,  and  thinking  it  necessary  to  exert 
herself  for  the  amusement  of  her  companions, 
lest  Inez  might  find  her  dull,  she  resisted  the 
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temptation  to  think  only  of  Arthur  and  her 
love,  and  with  a  strong  effort  commenced  a 
lively  conversation  about  some  of  their  Lisbon 
acquaintances,  that  prevented  any  i^her  allusion 
to  themselves,  and  forced  Inez  and  Coiutenay 
to  join  in  the  light  talk  with  apparently  as  much 
gaiety  as  herself.'* 

And  thus  the  little  party  rode  on,  each  mind 
busy  with  its  own  hopes  and  fears,  whilst  each 
lip  wore  a  smile  and  the  tongue  spoke  of 
matters  that  had  never  reached  the  heart.  Is 
there  a  bdng  in  diis  world  so  happy  as  never  to 
have  practised  this  innocent  hypocrisy  ?  Is  there 
one  with  whom  life  has  dealt  so  gently,  that  for 
himself  or  for  some  other  dear  to  him,  he  has 
never  been  compdled  to  hide  a  pang  and  wear 
a  smile?  Is  there  even  one  with  whom  the 
most  innocent  love  has  flowed  so  smoothly,  as 
that  the  cold  rules  of  society  have  never  forced 
bade  the  starting  tear,  and  called  forth  a 
deceitful  smile,  when  the  heart  has  been  op- 
pressed with  a  hidden  anxiety  ? 

Not  one  of  the  trio,  whose  gay  laughter  and 
graceful  appearance  attracted  all  eyes  towards 
them,  had  a  mind  at  ease.     With  Emily  her 
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sudden  sadness  was  altogether  undefined  in  its 
character;  she  loved,  but  she  knew  not  yet 
herself  why  she  was  dissatisfied ;  she  knew  not 
yet  that  the  love  she  longed  for  was  dead  to 
her;  she  could  not  explain  her  restlessness  of 
spirit. 

With  Inez  it  was  different ;  she  also  loved,  and 
she  knew  she  was  loved  in  return  ;  but  a  worldly 
sacrifice  was  demanded  by  this  attachment,  and 
she  could  not  resolve  to  make  it. 

And  Courtenay,  the  beloved  of  these  two 
beautiful  girls — why  was  his  mind  shaken  with 
doubts  and  fears?  He  knew  not  that  Emily 
had  given  him  her  heart,  he  knew  not  that  it 
was  by  his  hand  the  cup  of  sorrow  was  to  be 
presented  to  the  gentle  being  who  had  been  the 
charm  of  his  home  in  youth  and  manhood; 
but  he  felt  assured  that  bitter  opposition  would 
be  made  to  his  union  with  Inez,  and  sometimes 
when  he  looked  at  her,  a  doubt  crossed  his  mind 
whether  her  was  right  in  exposing  he  to  family 
persecution  for  his  sake. 

The  party  reached  the  summit  of  the  rock  in 
time  to  see  a  glorious  sunset.  The  Atlantic  lay 
before  them,  as  calm  as  if  no  luckless  vessel 
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had  ever  met  its  ruin  on  her  bosom.  The 
clouds  that  had  gathered  round  the  setting  sun, 
cast  the  loveliest  shadows  on  the  plain  between 
Cintra  and  the  sea,  whilst  their  ''  sober  colourbg" 
was  reflected  alike  on  land  and  ocean. 

The  riders  had  all  alighted,  and  for  a  few 
mmutes,  silence  was  only  broken  by  short  ex- 
clamations of  admiration.  Then  were  heard 
again  the  gay  laugh  and  the  small  witticisms 
that  usually  pass  current  in  such  society.  All 
were  familiar  with  the  spot.  There  was  no 
stranger  whom  it  was  necessafy  to  guide  to  the 
various  points  of  interest,  or  to  remind  that 
once  the  convent  was  a  real  convent,  where — 
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Frugal  monks  their  little  relics  showed." 


But  the  works  since  completed  were  already  in 
jwogress,  by  which  the  house  of  "  Our  Lady"  has 
been  converted  into  a  sort  of  miniature  castle, 
in  imitation  of  a  castle  on  the  Rhine,  without 
the  river,  and  the  rock,  on  which  it  stands,  into 
very  pretty  pleasure-grounds;  and  this  trans- 
formation was  a  never-failing  topic  of  discourse 
affording  an  ample  field  for  display  to  all  who 
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piqued  themselves  in  their  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecture, landscape-gardening,  or  the  general 
rules  of  good  taste. 

Apart  from  their  more  talkative  companions, 
Emily  and  Inez  had  seated  themselves  on  a  low 
wall,  whilst  Coiuienay  stood  beside  them.  The 
two  girls  were  gazing  with  apparent  earnestness 
on  the  scene  before  them,  but  Courtenay's  eyes 
had  wandered  no  farther  than  the  gracefril 
throat  of  Inez,  and  her  faultless  profile,  both  of 
which  were  displayed  to  advantage  by  the  posi- 
tion in  which  she  had  placed  herself. 

At  a  little  distance,  sat  Mrs.  Howard  and 
Madame  de  Macedo  conversing  in  a  low  tone, 
and  watching  with  great  interest  the  trio  near 
them,  who  were  observed  by  another  couple 
with  equal  earnestness,  though  with  more  of 
caution  :  for  these  last  stood  so  as  to  be  nearly 
concealed  by  a  part  of  the  building,  whilst, 
without  attracting  notice  to  themselves,  they 
could  see  all  that  passed  near  them. 

This  pair  were  Madame  de  Barros,  and  her 
son  Francisco.  The  latter  had  made  no  attempt 
to  engage  the  attention  of  Inez  during  their  ride 
up  the  hill.      He   was   too   proud   to  venture 
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any  advaDce,  in  which  there  was  risk  of  an 
open  failure.  Yet  success  with  Inez  was  be- 
coming every  day  an  object  more  important  to 
his  happiness,  and  he  had  endured  that  evening 
a  fierce  conflict  between  his  love  and  his  haughty 
spirit,  that  could  not  brook  suspense  or  depend- 
ance  on  another's  will. 

"  Francisco,  my  son,  this  will  never  do,"  said 
Madame  de  Barros,  after  they  had  stood 
some  time  in  silence,  watching  the  couple  who 
were  filling  the  minds  of  both  with  anxiety. 
"  This  Englishman  must  be  got  rid  of,  or  this 
foolish  girl,  who  intends  to  marry  you  all  the 
time,  will  make  him  and  all  the  world  believe 
that  she  loves  him." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  mother,  by  saying  she 
intends  to  marry  me  all  the  time  ?  You  do  not 
think — you  do  not  think  that  she  actually  cares 
for  that  miserable  foreigner  ?" 

Francisco's  voice  was  hoarse  with  agitation, 
and  his  mother,  looking  at  him  with  something 
almost  like  a  smile  of  contempt,  shrugged  her 
shoulders. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  mother  ?"  he  repeated, 
impatiently.     "  You  mv^t  explain  yourself.     Do 
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not  drive  me  mad  with  such  words,  without 
telling  me  exactly  how  much  or  how  little  they 
are  meant  to  convey." 

'^  Be  calm,  my  dear  Francisco.  I  did  not 
mean  to  rouse  such  a  feeling  as  this.  Surdy, 
you  are  not  so  completely  the  slave  of  a  mere 
pretty  girl  of  nineteen,  as  to  talk  of  going  mad' 
because  of  her  indifference." 

"  I  am  not  her  slave,"  returned  Francisco, 
passionately ;  "  nor  is  she  a  mere  pretty  girl 
She  has  the  beauty  of  an  angel,  and  the  mind 
of  a  man ;  but  though  I  feel  the  power  of  her 
attractions,  I  also  know  what  is  due  to  myself. 
I  understand  that  she  has  consented  of  her  own 
free  will  to  our  engagement ;  and  she  shall  not 
trifle  with  me,  as  if  I  had  neither  eyes,  nor 
ears,  nor  sense,  to  perceive  what  is  going  on 
before  me." 

"Well,  well,"  said  his  mother,  soothingly, 
"  I  dare  say  I  am  mistaken." 

"Mistaken  or   not,    I   must   know   exactly 

what    you    meant     by    that    expression    you 

used." 

"  I  meant,"  answered  his  mother,  now  almost 

angry    at    his    pertinacity,    "that  Inez  is  in- 
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dulging  herself  in  a  fit  of  sentiment  with  Mr. 
Courtenay,  who  is  certainly  very  handsome,  and 
very  clever ;  but  that  she  has  no  intention  of 
giving  up  all  the  advantages  to  be  secured  by 
marrying  you.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  prevent 
this  affair  going  too  far,  for  Mr.  Courtenay  is  in 
earnest,  whatever  she  may  be." 

"  All  we  have  to  do  !"  repeated  her  son, 
bitterly.  "  No.  There  is  more  than  that  to  be 
considered." 

At  that  moment  his  eyes  foflowed  the  di- 
rection of  his  mother's,  as  she  glanced  again 
towards  the  spot  where  Courtenay  stood  with 
his  two  fair  companions,  and  he  saw  Inez  look- 
ing up  into  his  rival's  face,  and  talking  to  him 
with  much  animation. 

De  Barros  groimd  his  teeth  with  rage,  and 
drawing  his  mother's  arm  within  his  own,  he 
led  her  towards  the  group,  who  had  been  so  un- 
suspicious of  their  watching. 

"  What  do  you  say,  ladies,  to  varying  the 
descent  by  a  visit  to  the  Moorish  Castle  ?"  he 
asked,  in  his  usual  calm  and  measured  tone. 
"  How  beautiful  the  rocks  look  in  this  rosy 
light !" 
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"  It  is  too  late,  I  fear,"  said  Inez.  "  See, 
the  sun,  that  is  clothing  all  things  couleur  de 
rosCy  is  just  about  to  leave  us.  In  another 
moment  he  will  sink  behind  that  sea  of  glass." 

"  But  another  sun  is  rising  there,"  said  De 
Barros,  pointing  to  the  full  moon,  which  had 
just  appeared.  "No  one  knows  the  magic 
beauty  of  this  scene,  who  has  only  beheld  it  by 
day." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Emily.  "  I  have  been  here 
at  night,  and  I  have  felt  what  you  say.  The 
glare  of  day  leaves  no  field  for  the  imagination, 
the  dark  shadows  of  night  look  so  mysterious, 
and  then  the  hills  look  more  lofty,  and  those 
rocky  peaks  seem  so  sharp  against  the  chastened 
sky." 

"  Then,  why  not  let  us  go  even  now  to  the 
ruins  ?"  urged  De  Barros.  "  It  would  be 
beautiful  to  watch,  from  that  spot,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  moon,  as  she  rises  above  the 
hill." 

"  Very  beautiful,  very  romantic,  and  very 
cold,"  said  his  mother,  who  was  rather  surprised, 
like  the  rest  of  his  auditors,  at  such  a  proposal 
from  the  usually   indolent   and  indifferent  De 
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BarroSy  who  scoffed  at  everything  like  romance 
in  others.  *^  I  suspect  some  of  our  party  will 
prefer  an  easy  chair,  a  cup  of  tea,  and  a  game  of 
whist.'' 

''  Here  they  all  come/'  said  Emily,  laughing ; 
"and  I  see  your  unde,  Inez,  has  made  the 
signal  to  the  donkey-boys.  But  if  any  one 
will  join  me,  I  should  prefer  walking  down  the 
hill." 

Inez  and  Courtenay  immediately  assented, 
and  the  former  looking  first,  with  some  anxiety, 
at  De  Barros,  asked  if  his  mother  were  able  to 
take  so  long  a  walk. 

"  I  do  not  think  she  is,"  said  her  son ;  **  but 
if  you  will  permit  me  to  attend  you,  a  walk  is 
exactly  what  I  wished,  when  I  proposed  our 
visit  to  the  ruins." 

This  was  anything  but  what  Inez  wished, 
and  her  countenance  fell  with  disappointment ; 
but  there  was  no  remedy. 

Mrs.  Howard  and  Margarida  joined  the 
walking  party.  The  rest  set  forth  with  the 
usual  chorus  of  wild  shouts  from  the  drivers, 
and  laughter  from  the  company;  and  when 
they  had   lingered    a  little  while,   and   given 
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ample  time  for  the  cloud  of  dust  to  &11,  Inez 
found  herself  slowly  descending  the  hill,  with 
De  Barros  at  her  side,  and  Courtenay  in  front 
with  Emily. 

Every  heart  was  dissatisfied.  The  sun  was 
gone  to  other  lands,  hut  had  left  them  all 
their  cares,  and  the  softened  light  in  which 
they  moved,  poured  no  balm  on  wounded 
spirits. 

Ere  they  had  descended  half  the  way,  the 
short  twilight  was  gone.  The  moon  had  not 
yet  risen  over  the  hill,  and  a  gloom,  dark  as 
the  path  they  trod,  seemed  to  have  fallen 
on  those  who  had  just  before  conversed  with 
such  apparent  cheerfulness.  The  various  ob- 
jects they  passed  assumed  fantastic  shapes ;  the 
projecting  rocks  cast  such  dark  shadows,  that 
the  spaces  below  looked  like  the  entrances  of 
caverns,  and  the  ladies  found  themselves 
glancing  nervously  on  every  side  with  beating 
hearts,  and  with  some  feeling  very  like  regret 
at  having  dismissed  their  donkeys  and  servants. 

But  no  robber  was  lurking  there  that  night, 
although  such  an  incident- as  an  order  to  "  stand 
and  deliver"  was  by  no  means  improbable  in  so 
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retired  a  place,  especially  at  that  hour,  when  any 
watching  idler  must  have  perceived  the  division 
of  the  party. 

They  walked  almost  in  silence :  only  a  few 
whispers  had  passed  between  Mrs.  Howard  and 
Madame  de  Macedo,  when  they  reached  a  turn 
in  the  road,  that  repaid  them  for  the  last  quarter 
of  an  hour  of  anxiety,  and  the  whole  party 
paused  to  admire  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  scene 

On  one  hand  there  towered  above  them 
the  rock  surmounted  by  what  is  now  called  the 
Castle  of  the  Pena,  once  the  Convent  of  Nossa 
Senhora.  The  battlemented  walls  and  turrets 
stood  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  grey  but 
cloudless  sky,  and  the  full  moon  had  just 
appeared  above  the  building;  on  the  other 
hand,  and  below  the  spot  on  which  they  stood, 
lay  the  village  of  Cintra  with  its  luxuriant 
gardens,  looking  at  that  hour  like  thick  and 
extensive  woods,  whilst  twinkling  lights  marked 
the  various  dwellings  in  that  httle  world ;  but 
the  most  striking  object  of  the  scene  was  the 
Moorish  Palace,  which  being  the  summer 
residence  of  the  royal  family,  was  already 
brilliantly  lighted  up  in  the  long  suite  of  apart- 
ments that  face  the  hill. 
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The  QsmwDts  throwD  open  to  admit  tbe 
cod  emung  air,  gave  a  festive  appearance  to 
the  boildii^ — they  seemed  to  invite  the  spec- 
tator to  sympathise  with  what  was  passing 
within,  md  not  only  were  the  queen  and  her 
company  distiDctly  seen  as  they  moved  occasion- 
iQt  to  a  wiodow,  but  the  painted  walls  of  the 
&moas  "■  saloon  of  swans,"  were  visible  without 
any  gitat  effort  of  sight. 

"  How  Eke  a  faiiy  palace  it  is !"  exclaimed 
Inez,  "  it  does  not  seem  the  same  building  we 
lodced  at  as  we  set  out  this  evening." 

"  No,"  said  Emily,  "  it  looks  as  if  a  magician 
had  suddenly  raised  it  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  some  lovely 
princess.  Those  tall  chimneys  and  Moorish 
windows  give  it  such  an  Eastern  air,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  fancy  its  inhabitants  speaking  the 
same  language  and  wearing  the  same  costume 
as  ourselves." 

"  I  remember  feeling  as  you  do,"  said  Mar- 
garida,  "  the  first  time  1  saw  this  place  aAer 
an  absence  of  some  years.  1  arrived  at  Cintra 
on  such  a  night  as  this,  but  a  little  later,  for 
the  military  band  was  already  playing  in  the 
palace-yard,    and  when  that  blaze  of  light  from 
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those  Moorish  casements  burst  on  me,  the  band 
commencing  at  the  same  moment  a  charming 
air,  I  was  fairly  startled  into  a  fit  of  romance. 
I  had  been  lying  back  in  the  carriage,  worn  out 
in  body  and  temper  by  three  hours  jolting  on 
the  Lisbon  road,  but  now  I  called  to  the  driver 
to  stop,  that  I  might  admire  the  scene.  I  could 
hardly  believe  that  I  had  ever  beheld  the  place 
before,  never  having  seen  it  thus  lighted.'* 

"The  seeing  it  from  a  height  adds  to  its 
picturesque  effect,"  said  De  Barros.  **But 
what  a  sad  temptation  to  worldly  mindedness 
it  must  have  been  to  the  monks  who  formerly 
looked  down  on  it  from  the  convent.  It  must 
have  caused  many  regrets." 

"  We  must  in  charity  hope  it  did  not,"  said 
Margarida ;  "  for  only  think  what  a  mar- 
tyrdom that  would  have  been — a  long  life  of 
regret." 

Her  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone  of 
sadness,  and  for  a  moment  no  one  replied. 

"  Do  you  not  think,"  said  Courtenay,  "  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  palace  may  even  more 
frequently  have  envied  those  of  the  convent, 
and  wished  their  own  lives  as  uneventful  as 
theirs?      Each   viewed  from   the   other   is   a 
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picturesque  object,  but  does  not  that,"  he  added, 
pointing  upwards,  "  does  not  that  seem  the 
more  peacefiil  home  of  the  two  ?  See  how  calm 
it  looks,  how  raised  above  the  glitter  of  the 
world." 

"  I  fear  there  are  many  who  do  not  wish  to 
be  so  elevated  above  that  same  glitter  you 
treat  so  lightly,"  said  De  Barros,  in  a  somewhat 
sarcastic  tone ;  "  and  unromantic  as  it  may  be, 
I  believe  we  must  now  hasten  oiu*  steps  in  the 
direction  of  that  very  worldly  palace,  for  the 
Senhora  Condessa  will  be  uneasy  if  we  delay 
much  longer." 

More  than  one  of  his  companions  would  fain 
have  lingered  still,  and  indulged  in  fancies  more 
suited  to  the  hour  and  scene  than  the  light 
words  of  De  Barros,  or  the  gay  drawing-room 
that  awaited  them,  but  no  one  opposed  his 
wish  to  return  home,  and  they  continued  their 
descent  in  the  same  order  as  before. 

"  How  will  that  affair  end  ?"  asked  Margarida 
de  Macedo  of  Mrs.  Howard,  pointing  to  Inez 
and  De  Barros,  who  walked  nearest  to  them. 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  I  do  not  quite 
understand  you,"  said  Mrs.  Howard,  whilst  her 
heart  sank  within  her,  for  reports  had  reached 
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her  that  evening  that  warned  her  of  what  was 
coming. 

"  Is  it  possible,^  my  dear  friend/'  said  Mar- 
garida,  *^  that  you  are  not  aware  of  what  all 
Lisbon  knows — that  Mr.  Courtenay  and  Inez 
de  Sampayo  love  each  other,  and  that  her 
marriage  with  Francisco  de  Barros  is  fixed  to 
take  place  in  two  months  ?'' 

Mrs.  Howard  grasped  the  arm  on  which 
she  leant,  and  her  companion  felt  her  tremble 
violently. 

^'  I  have  so  often  known  all  Lisbon  to  be 
wrong,"  she  said,  in  a  faltering  voice. 

Margarida  kindly  pressed  the  hand  that 
rested  on  her  arm,  and  said : 

"I  wish  I  could  think  it  wrong  now.  I 
feared  this  would  give  you  pain,  yet  hoped  I 
was  mistaken.  I  did  not  like  to  name  the 
subject  sooner." 

"  If  it  were  only  to  me  it  could  give  pain," 
sighed  Mrs.  Howard,  "  it  would  matter  little, 
I  am  so  accustomed  to  sorrow ;  but  what  will 
become  of — " 

"  Of  Emily  ?"  asked  Margarida,  after  waiting 
a  moment  for  the  name  the  poor  mother 
hesitated  to  pronounce.     "  Do  you,  then,  think 
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she  loves  Mr.  Courtenay  so  much  ?  You  may 
be  mistaken.  They  speak  to  each  other  like 
a  brother  and  sister."  \ 

Mrs.  Howard  shook  her  head.  She  could 
not  command  her  voice  to  speculate  on  her 
child's  love,  or  on  the  sorrow  that  threatened 
her ;  and  Margarida's  tender  and  delicate  heart 
sympathised  with  hers  too  much  to  press  the 
subject. 

Meanwhile,  the  object  of  their  anxiety  was 
enjoying  a  short  dream  of  bliss,  such  as  had 
never  yet  been  hers.  She  had  walked  for  some 
time  in  silence  by  Courtenay's  side,  and  he  had 
sighed  heavily  more  than  once,  when  Emily, 
looking  up  into  his  face,  said,  with  peculiar 
softness  of  manner : 

"  You  are  very  sad  to-night,  Arthur — ^are 
you  weU  ?" 

"  I  do,  indeed,  feel  very  sad,  Emily  ;  but  I  am 
not  ill,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  can  you  not  tell  me  the  cause  of  your 
sadness  ?"  asked  Emily.  "  Surely,"  she  added, 
eagerly,  again  looking  into  his  face,  as  if  to 
read  its  expression,  "  surely,  nothing  serious  has 
occurred  to  distress  you  ?" 

"My    dear    Emily,    dear    kind    girl,"  said 
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Arthur,  in  a  broken  voice,  as  he  pressed  to  his 
heart  with  sudden  vehemence  the  arm  of  his 
now  trembling  cotnpanion.  "Why  should  I 
grieve  you  with  my  sorrows  ?  Forgive  me  for 
having  been  so  dull ;  I  will  exert  myself  more 
now." 

"  Nay,  Arthur  !"  she  replied ;  "  do  not  treat 
me  like  a  stranger — ^let  me  share  your  sorrow  : 
I  only  spoke  of  it  because  I  should  like  to  con- 
sole you." 

"  You  do  console  me,  my  sweet  precious 
Emily — yomr  presence  and  yomr  voice  console 
me ;  you  have  always  been  the  joy  and  poetry  of 
my  home.  I  only  feel  too  deeply  my  own 
unworthiness  when  I  am  with  you." 

"  Oh  !  Arthur,  do  not  say  that,"  interrupted 
Emily,  whose  heart  beat  fast  as  his  tender 
mournful  words  fell  on  her  ear :  "  only  show 
me  that  you  think  me  worthy  to  be  your  friend, 
as  you  used  to  say  long  ago  I  should  be.  Tell 
me  what  1  can  do  for  you." 

"  Ah,  Emily,  would  to  God  I  had  never  left 
you !  It  is  now  too  late, — a  love  like  mine  never 
prospers.  I  did  hope  for  a  brief  space — and  I 
have  loved  so  fondly,  it  is  hard  to  give  up  such 
hopes — but  something  seems  to  warn  me  this 
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evening  to  prepare  for  sorrow,  to  tell  me  that 
the  joy  I  dreamt  was  all  my  own  can  never  be 
mine." 

Emily's  brain  seemed  to  whirl  as  she  listened 
to  these  scarcely  coherent  sentences;  she  had 
never  doubted  that  she  was  the  beuig  dearest  to 
him  on  earth — ^he  had  often  said  nearly  as  much. 
Once  or  twice  she  had  fancied  that  he  doubted 
the  extent  of  her  affection,  and  that  he  only 
dreaded  putting  an  end  to  their  happy  inter- 
course by  speaking  more  plainly;  but  then 
again  it  had  seemed  impossible  to  her  that  he 
should  not  at  least  see  that  no  one  else  was  half 
so  dear  as  he  was.  She  knew  not  that  the  dead 
Carlos  de  Vasconcellos  had  raised  a  cloud  of 
misunderstanding  between  them,  augmented  by 
her  own  sensitive  timidity  and  inexperience,  and 
that  now  the  living  Inez  had  placed  a  barrier 
to  divide  their  destinies,  that  could  not  be 
removed  even  by  a  love  like  hers. 

She  made  a  strong  effort  to  command  her 
voice  as  she  replied;  a  mingled  anxiety  and 
joy  made  her  tremble,  and  her  breathing 
was  oppressed  by  the  violent  throbbing  of  her 
heart. 

"  These  forebodings   of  sorrow  are  almost 
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always  deceitful,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  it 
is  that  sad  pale  moon  that  has  given  you  this 
sick  fancy.  Arthur,  dear  Arthiu*,"  she  added, 
more  ewiestly,  and  blushing  at  the  tend^ness 
of  her  own  words,  "  who  in  this  world  can  be 
happy  if  you  are  not  so  ?  You  who  are  so  good ; 
you  whom  every  one  loves !" 

"Every  one  loves!'*  repeated  Courtenay, 
sadly.  "  Ah,  Emily,  you  know  indeed  little  of 
love,  if  you  think  that  can  console  a  man  for  not 
possessing  the  being  he  loves  best." 

Emily's  composure  was  almost  gone,  she 
scarcely  knew  what  she  said,  as  she  clasped  his 
arm  more  tighdy,  and  whispered : 

"  Dear  Arthur,  she  whom  you  love  will  be 
yours — ^how  can  you  doubt  it  ?" 

"  Then  I  will  hope,  since  you  bid  me  do  so, 
my  own  dear  Emily,"  said  Courtenay,  again 
fondly  pressing  her  arm  to  his  side.  "  May 
Heaven  bless  you  for  those  sweet  comforting 
words !  But,  dearest,  I  am  not  altogether 
selfish,  I  do  not  think  of  my  own  happiness 
alone,  it  has  always  been  the  wish  of  my  heart 
to  see  you  happy,  and  I  have  sometimes  feared 
you  might  not  be  so." 

VOL.    II.  D 
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Poor  Emily !  again  she  misunderstood  him ; 
she  gently  placed  her  hand  on  his,  and  said  in  a 
low  voice : 

"  I  shall  be  happy  — do  not  doubt  it, 
Arthur." 

"  You  deserve  to  be  so,"  he  said,  with  much 
fondness  in  his  look  and  manner ;  ^'  and  if 
I  might  only  make  you  so,  how  thankful  I 
should  be." 

And  this  was  all  that  passed.  Emily  made 
no  reply,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  their  walk  was 
at  an  end. 

The  dialogue  that  had  taken  place  meanwhile 
between  Inez  andDe  Barros,  was  much  more 
decided  in  its  result. 

"Inez,"  commenced  De  Barros  after  some 
trifling  topics  had  been  discussed,  "  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you  of  a  matter  far  more  interesting 
to  me  than  any  other.  You  are  aware,  I  believe, 
of  the  arrangements  that  have  been  entered 
into  by  our  respective  parents  regarding  a 
union  between  us,  and  I  have  understood  from 
my  mother  that  you  consented  to  abide  by 
your  father's  decision  in  this  matter.  Is  it  not 
so?" 
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Inez  merely  bowed  her  head  in  silence,  and 
De  Barros  continued  to  speak  with  a  serious 
earnestness,  that  surprised  her,  and  completely 
fixed  her  attention  which  had  till  that  moment 
been  wandering  to  Courtenay,  from  whom  she 
had  been  so  unwillingly  divided. 

"  When  our  engagement  was  first  spoken 
of,"  he  said,  "  I  will  confess  that  I  assented  to 
it,  merely  because  I  thought  it  would  suit  me 
as  weU  as  any  other  marriage,  and  if  I  considered 
your  feelings  at  all,  I  believe  it  was  only  to  take 
it  for  granted  you  would  view  the  matter  as  I 
did.  I  certainly  made  no  effort  to  win  your 
love,  and  though  I  intended  to  do  all  I  could, 
or,  at  least,  all  I  deemed  necessary  for  your 
happiness,  I  now  see  that  my  conduct  at  that 
time,  would  justify  any  degree  of  indifference 
you  might  feel  towards  me.  But  after  some 
weeks  of  daily  intercourse  with  you,  a  change 
came  over  all  my  feelings — ^1  loved  you — I  loved 
you,  Inez,  as  I  have  never  loved  any  other.  I 
do  not  say  this  lightly — 1  do  not  pretend  that  I 
have  never  spoken  words  of  love,  or  felt  a  fleet- 
ing preference  for  other  women,  but  I  have  never 
loved  any  one  as  I  love  you.     I  will  give  you  a 
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proof  of  this — I  could  not  now  marry  you,  as  I 
would  have  done  three  months  ago,  careless  as 
to  how  you  felt  towards  me.  It  is  become 
infinitely  more  important  to  me — " 

He  paused  a  moment  overcome  by  emotion, 
and  then  proceeded  in  a  lower  voice,  that  trem- 
bled with  earnestness : 

"  It  is  become  infinitely  more  important  to 
me,  that  you  should  return  my  love,  than  that 
you  should  give  me  your  hand  without  it.  I 
know  that  your  family  are  hurrying  on  the 
preparations  for  that  event,  which  would  give 
me  the  woman  I  love  and  admire  most  in  the 
world ;  but  hints  have  been  thrown  out  that 
yoiu*  heart  has  made  another  choice.  At  first, 
when  I  heard  this,  I  vowed  vengeance;  even 
this  night  I  felt  angry  when  I  saw  you  with  my 
rival ;  but  within  this  last  half  hoiur,  since  I  have 
walked  by  your  side,  a  better  spirit  has  struggled 
with  me.  Heaven  help  me !  I  have  done  little 
good  and  much  evil  in  my  life,  but  now  I  vnll, 
if  I  can,  perform  one  right  action.  Inez,  I 
appeal  to  your  truths  if  you  wish  to  break  off 
your  engagement  to  me,  confide  in  me,  for  I 
acknowledge   that   I   shall  have   no    right    to 
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complain ;  but  if  you  can  become  my  wife,  with- 
out regret,  tell  me  now,  tell  me  if  you  can 
accept  me  with  your  whole  heart." 

De  Barros  ceased ;  he  had  said  truly  that  a 
better  spirit  had  struggled  with  him ;  one  of 
those  generous  impulses,  so  strangely  at  variance 
with  his  general  character,  as  strong  too  as  they 
were  rare  and  fleeting,  had  seized  on  his  mind  ; 
his  heart  was  impressed  by  a  virtuous  attach- 
ment, a  crisis  in  his  fate  was  at  hand,  and  had 
he  been  dealt  with  honestly,  who  can  say,  but 
that  that  very  night,  might  have  been  the  first 
of  a  new  career,  the  commencement  of  a  regene- 
tion  of  his  whole  character  ? 

Inez  had  been  much  agitated  whilst  he  spoke, 
his  earnestness  had  given  to  his  simple  words 
the  effect  of  eloquence,  his  emotion  flattered  her, 
his  generosity  raised  him  in  her  estimation,  and 
doubly  interested  her  from  its  being  unexpected. 
She  could  not  forget  also  that  his  family  were 
of  consequence  in  her  native  country,  powerfully 
and  nobly  connected,  his  wealth  too  was  double 
that  of  Courtenay.  Such  a  lover  was  worth 
retaining.  She  could  not  say  the  word,  that 
would  deprive  her  of  his  homage.      Alas !  alas ! 
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for  poor  fallen  nature  !  CJonfiised  thoughts  of 
Courtenay,  of  his  love,  of  all  the  encourage- 
ment she  had  given  him,  of  her  own  feeUngs  for 
him,  passed  through  Inez's  mind,  she  even  cast 
a  hiuried  glance  at  his  tall  form,  as  he  walked 
some  yards  in  front  of  her  with  Emily,  and 
then  murmured  a  few  words  that  made  De 
Barros  clasp  her  hand,  and  press  it  to  his  lips. 

"You  wiU!  you  willl"  he  exclaimed  with 
rapture,  "  oh !  say  again  you  will  be  my  own  in 
heart  and  hand." 

"  I  wiU  1"  said  Inez. 

A  few  moments  afterwards  they  reached  her 
aunt's  house,  few  words  were  exchanged  as  they 
all  entered,  and  the  ladies  were  glad  of  the  little 
interval  allowed  for  the  removal  of  bonnets,  and 
dressing  of  hair,  to  recover  some  composure  of 
spirit  before  joining  the  gay  tea-table,  for  each 
one  had  been  in  no  slight  degree  agitated  during 
that  moon-light  walk. 


Inez  and  Emily  entered  the  drawing-room 
together,  some  little  time  after  Mrs.  Howard  and 
Madame  de  Macedo,  and  a  low  murmur  of 
admiration  rose  on  their  appearance.     Emotion 
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had  given  a  deeper  tinge  of  colour  to  their 
cheeks,  and  a  brilliancy  to  their  eyes,  that  made 
them  look  radiant  in  their  beauty. 

As  they  stood  side  by  side  for  a  few  minuter 
near  the  tea-table,  where  the  Condessa  was 
seated,  many  of  those  who  had  preceded  them, 
or  who  had  joined  the  party  after  the  ride, 
gathered  round  the,  two  beautiful  girls  with  well- 
turned  compUments  and  admiring  looks ;  but 
Courtenay  and  De  Barros  held  aloof,  far  too 
deeply  interested  to  take  a  part  in  such  light 
talk. 

The  latter  felt  as  if  his  heart  had  been  that 
night  purified  from  its  selfishness,  and  as  he 
gazed  at  Inez  from  a  distant  seat,  he  silently 
vowed  to  devote  his  life  to  her  happiness.  But 
Courtenay  could  hardly  bear  to  look  on  her ; 
her  brilliant  looks  disturbed  and  puzzled  him, 
her  gay  words  and  silvery  laugh  sounded 
strangely  to  his  sad  heart,  and  he  withdrew  into 
a  comer,  shading  his  eyes  with  one  hand,  whilst 
he  affected  to  look  at  some  engravings,  but 
listened  eagerly  the  while  to  every  tone  of  the 
voice  he  loved. 

£mily  was  alike  the  object  of  deep  interest  to 
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more  than  one  person  present.  Her  mother 
had  started  with  surprise  on  her  entrance. 
Her  heart  had  been  bleeding  for  her  slighted 
affections,  and  she  now  beheld  her  animated  and 
joyful,  as  if  the  very  spirit  of  love  -and  happi- 
ness dwelt  in  her  breast.  She  was  again  the 
light-hearted  girl,  who  had  that  morning  called 
on  her  to  rejoice  over  the  beauty  of  creation, 
and  as  Mrs.  Howard  noted  the  expression  of 
her  intelligent  eye,  and  the  eager  mov^nents 
of  her  delicate  hands>  an  invariable  sign  of  some 
pleasureable  excitement  in  her  child,  a  faint  hope 
took  possession  of  her,  that  all  might  yet  be 
well,  and  that  she,  Margarida,  and  the  whole 
Lisbon  world  had  been  mistaken  as  to  Com*- 
tenay's  attachment  to  Inez. 

Beside  Mrs.  Howard  sat  one  who  had  not 
been  of  the  riding  party,  but  whose  heart  had 
beat  more  tumultuously,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
heart  that  night,  when  Emily  and  her  com- 
panion entered  the  room. 

Sir  Frederick  Lonsdale  had  arrived  that 
morning  from  England,  and  had  not  till  now 
seen  Emily.  When  he  had  parted  from  her  the 
previous  year,   it  was  in  the  firm  expectation 
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that  he  would  soon  hear  of  her  marriage  to 
Courtenay,  but  a  few  words  that  had  escaped 
from  his  mother  and  sister  that  afternoon,  pre- 
pared him  for  a  change  in  all  which  had 
appeared  before  so  certain.  They  had  said 
little  indeed  of  her  feelings,  for  these  were 
sacred  in  their  eyes,  but  Lonsdale  could  see 
that  they  were  full  of  anxiety  concerning  her 
and  they  spoke  of  Courtenay's  new  attachment 
as  beyond  a  doubt. 

Agitated  by  all  he  heard,  and  by  the  confusion 
that  reigned  in  his  own  heart,  where  regret  stiU 
warred  against  principle,  Lonsdale  had  wan- 
dered forth  after  simset,  to  seel(  composure 
in  the  cool  night  breeze,  and  meeting  the 
Condessa  de  Lima  she  had  pressed  him  to  join 
the  party  at  her  house. 

When  he  enquired  of  Mrs.  Howard  in  the 
usual  terms,  how  her  daughter  was,  he  marked 
the  involuntary  sigh  and  slight  hesitation,  that 
accompanied  the  mother's  assurance  of  her 
being  weD,  and  he  was  endeavouring  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  pain  of  seeing  her,  whom  he 
would  have  wished  to  shelter  from  every  storm 
of  life,  pale  and  broken  in  spirits,  when  the 
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door  opened,  and  Em3y  appeared  before  him, 
looking  as  bright  as  she  had  ever  done  in  the 
early  days  of  his  acquaintance  with  her,  and 
as  happy  as  love  and  hope  ever  made  a  girl  of 
nineteen. 

His  first  thought  was,  '*  Perhaps  after  all 
she  does  not  care  for  him."  Then  succeeeded 
the  ever  despairing  reflection,  "  but  even  if  her 
heart  be  free,  I  must  not  try  to  win  it,"  and 
he  closed  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  shut 
out  fi'om  him  the  temptation  that  most  tried 
his  firmness. 

When  he  looked  at  her  again,  there  was 
something  ip  her  appearance  that  puzzled  him, 
a  restlessness  in  her  eye,  and  a  feverish  excite- 
ment of  manner,  that  he  had  never  seen  before ; 
and  he  felt  as  if  it  were  impossible  for  him  to 
address  her,  whilst  she  stood  gaily  laughing 
and  talking  with  the  circle  of  idle  flatterers  that 
had  gathered  round  her  and  Inez,  ere  they  had 
had  time  to  seat  themsdves.  He  endeavoured 
to  continue  his  conversation  with  Mrs.  Howard, 
but  her  eyes  were  fixed  with  anxiety  on  her 
daughter,  and  she  replied  to  him  in  so 
abstracted  a  manna*,  that  he  gave  up  the  attempt* 
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and  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  resigned  himself 
to  the  dangerous  pleasure  of  observing  her,  who 
was  so  unconsciously  the  cause  of  his  deepest 
sorrow. 

At  last,  Emily  approached  her  mqther,  and 
Lonsdale  rose  to  meet  her. 

"  You  here,  Sir  Frederick  !"  she  exclaimed, 
holding  out  her  hand  with  frank  kindness.  "  I 
am  50  glad  to  see  you — Grace  has  been  longing 
for  you  so  much,  she  never  looks  so  strong  and 
well  as  when  you  are  here." 

*'  I  am  happy  that  you  think  me  of  some 
use,"  answered  Lonsdale,  "  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  must  have  quite  supplied  my  place  to 
my  sister,  as  I  find  her  looking  better  this  year, 
than  I  had  ever  hoped  to  see  her  look  again." 

"  Grace  begins  to  love  us  all,"  said  Emily, 
smiling  as  she  placed  herself  on  the  chair  he 
offered  her  between  her  mother  and  Margarida, 
"  and  nothing  is  so  good  for  the  health  as  to  be 
with  people  we  love.  At  first  she  pined  so 
much  for  you,  that,  good  and  patient  as  she  is, 
I  feared  she  would  never  feel  at  home  amongst 
us." 
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"  But  I  do  not  think  it  fair/'  said  Lonsdale, 
"  to  say  that  Grace  is  only  beginning  to  love 
you.  Your  conquest  was  a  very  rapid  one, 
and  I  think  I  have  been  very  good,  not  to  feel 
jealous  of  the  influence  you  have  gained  over 
my  mother  as  well  as  dear  little  Grace." 

"  Jealous !  jealous !"  exclaimed  Emily,  laugh- 
ing. "  Ah !  don't  try  to  persuade  me  that  you 
know  anything  of  such  a  feeling." 

"  And  why  ?"  asked  Lonsdale,  "  do  you 
think  I  set  so  small  a  value  on  the  affection 
of  those  I  love  ?" 

"  Oh  no !"  said  Emfly  kindly,  "  you  do  so 
much  to  secure  it,  that  it  would  appear  to  be 
very  precious  to  you,  but  still  I  fancy — "  she 
paused  abruptly,  uncertain  how  to  express  her 
meaning. 

Lonsdale  smiling  said,  "  What  do  you  fancy 
Miss  Howard  ?  I  fear  you  think  me  too  matter 
of  fact  a  personage,  for  anything  so  romantic 
as  a  fit  of  jealousy." 

"  I  think  you  are  too  wise — at  least,  Grace 
says  so.  I  do  not  know  very  well  what  I 
meant,"  said  Emily,   blushing  and  hesitating, 
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"  perhaps  it  was  only  that  I  thought  you  would 
bear  very  philosophically  what  might  disturb 
very  much  a  pei^on  less  calm," 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  phOosophically  ?" 
asked  Lonsdale. 

An  expression  of  sadness  stole  over  his  face ; 
he  was  thinking  that  had  she  read  bis  heart,  or 
seen  him  once  or  twice,  when  overwhelmed  by 
his  despair  regarding  herself,  her  opinion  of 
him  would  be  very  different  He  saw  how 
completely  she  misunderstood  him,  and  his 
look  became  more  grave^and  even  troubled. 
Emily  fearing  she  had  woimded  him,  hesitated 
for  a  moment,  and  then  saifl  with  a  charming 
grace  of  manner : 

"  I  mean  that  you  appear  to  have  so  much 
self  command,  so  little  egotism,  and  to  have 
your  mind  in  so  much  better  discipline  than 
other  people  have  theirs,  that  if  the  demon  of 
jealousy  dared  even  to  peep  into  your  heart, 
you  would  frighten  him  away  with  a  terrible 
frown." 

"  How  little  we  know  of  each  other's  hearts  !" 
said  Lonsdale,  and  then  as  if  fearing  to  say 
more,  he  turned  away  to   converse   with   the 
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Conde   de  Lima,   who  had   at   that   moment 
seated  himself  on  a  sofa  near  Mrs.  Howard. 

"  That  last  remark  is  very  true,  dearest," 
said  Margarida  to  Emily.  '*  We  have  known 
most  of  the  persons  in  this  room  a  good  many 
years,  and  yet  how  little  do  we  know  of  their 
hearts  ?  how  little — ^indeed,  can  it  be  said  we 
know  anything  at  all  of  their  private  feel- 
ings r 

"  Of  some,  I  hope,  we  do,"  said  Emily,  and 
her  eye  glanced  involuntarily  round  the  room, 
and  fixed  itself  on  Courtenay.  "  But  I  wonder 
what  Sir  Frederick  meant  by  that  last  remark 
of  his.  Do  you  tAink  he  is  not  so  happy  and 
calm  as  he  looks  ?" 

"  I  think,  as  he  said  himself,  dearest,  that  we 
know  little  of  each  other,  so  how  can  I  guess 
what  is  in  his  heart?" 

"  I  wish  all  my  fnends  were  happy,"  exclaimed 
Emily,  then  seeing  that  Margarida  looked  at 
her  with  a  mournful  expression,  she  added 
gently,  "  Even  you,  Margarida — even  you,  who 
perhaps  may  think  it  impossible,  afler  all  that 
is  past." 

"  No,  Emily ;  you  are  mistaken.     I  do  not 
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think  it  impossible.  One  kind  of  happiness  is 
over  for  me,  but  another  has  taken  its  place. 
Another,  which  has  little  to  do,  indeed,  with 
the  excitements  of  this  world,  but  which  also 
cannot  be  affected  by  its  disappointments. 
Your  mother  has  this  happiness  too,  Emily  ;  it 
was  she  who  first  induced  me  to  seek  it,  and 
told  me  that  the  path  to  it  led  through  the 
valley  of  tears.'* 

"My  dear  mother!"  repeated  Emily,  fondly, 
^'how  sweet  and  patient  she  is,  and  yet  she 
must  have  suffered  much !  How  can  I  repay 
her  for  all  the  happiness  that  has  been  mine, 
ever  since  1  can  first  remember  her  kind 
smile?" 

"By  endeavouring  to  be  as  happy  as  she 
wishes  you  to  be,"  said  Margarida  ;  "  and 
when  sorrow  comes,  by  enduring  it  as  she  has 
done." 

"  Sorrow !"  said  Emily,  growing  pale,  "  What 
sorrow  ?" 

"  My  poor  child,"  said  Margarida,  "  you  do 
not  think  that  all  your  life  will  be  sunshine,  as 
your  childhood  has  been.  And  yet,  I  believe, 
if  any   trial  fell  on  you,  Emily,  your  mother 
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would  feel  it  more  severely  than  she  has  felt 
any  of  her  own.  Do  you  think  you  could  bear 
it  well  for  her  sake  ?'* 

Emily  trembled  as  she  listened.  She  did  not 
understand  Margarida,  yet  her  words  sounded 
like  a  prophecy. 

"  If  Arthur  were  to  die,"  she  began  in  a 
low  voice,  *^  mamma  would  suffer  as  much 
as — 

She  stopped,  she  could  not  dwell  on  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  calamity,  which  yet  was  the 
only  one  that  presented  itself,  when  she  thought 
of  sorrow. 

"There  are  worse  trials  than  death  can 
inflict  on  us  !"  said  Margarida.  "  Other  sor- 
rows  in  which  we  cannot  so  directly  recognize 
the  hand  of  God,  and  which,  therefore,  excite 
more  of  the  spirit  of  rebellion." 

Emily  shook  her  head. 

"  Whilst  God  spares  to  me  those  I  love,  I 
think  I  could  bear  those  other  sorrows." 

And  Margarida  pursued  the  subject  no 
farther.  She  had  wished  to  suggest  some 
thought  to  Emily,  that  might  return  to  her  in 
the  trial  she  saw  hanging  over  her,  but  she  saw 
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that  the  poor  girl  had  no  suspicion  ol  her 
meaning ;  and  with  a  silent  prayer  to  HeaveD, 
to  strength^ni  and  console  her  in  her  hour  of 
need,  she  passed  to  other  topics,  by  making 
some  ^ght  remarks  on  the  incidents  of  the 
day. 

"  Who  will  play  at  the  game  of  the  *  Tra- 
reller  ?' "  suddenly  exclaimed  the  Condessa  de 
Lima,  who  began  to  think  her  soiree  was 
haQging  heavy,  when  tea  had  been  removed, 
and  she  found  lialf  her  party  star-gazing  in  the 
verandah,  and  the  rest  divided  into  groups,  who 
kept  up  a  sort  of  murmuring  conversation, 
whilst  Courtenay  and  De  Barros  sat  apart; 
the  former  pretending  to  read,  and  the  latter 
leaning  back  in  an  arm-chair,  with  his  eyelids 
half-closed,  yet  earnestly  watching,  ,  through 
their  long  black  lashes,  all  that  was  passing 
around  him. 

"  Senhora  Donna  Margarida,"  she  said,  ad- 
cfaressiog  Madamie  de  Macedo,  "  will  you, 
who  have  sudi  a  tal^it  for  narration,  act  the 
'  Traveller,'  and  assist  me  to  enliven  these 
sleepy  peo|de  with  your  wonderful  adven- 
tures?" 

VOL.    II.  E 
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"  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  of  any  use  to  you, 
minha  Senhora,"  replied  Maigarida,  smiling  ; 
"  but,  perhaps,  my  adventures  may  only  make 
them  more  sleepy." 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  will  run  the  risk  of  that,"  siud 
the  Condessa.  "And  now,"  she  added,  gaily 
clapping  her  hands  in  Portuguese  fashion,  "I 
must  summon  these  moon-struck  persons  from 
the  verandah." 

Her  signal  was  immediately  answered  by  one 
or  two  heads  appearing  at  the  window,  and  a 
repetition  of  it  brought  most  of  the  verandah 
party  around  the  lively  hostess,    to   learn  her 


In  a  few  minutes,  with  the  exception  of  one 
whist  party,  Sir  Frederick  Lonsdale  and  the 
Conde  de  Lima,  the  two  latter  having  remmned 
in  conversation  in  the  verandah,  all  were  seated 
in  a  circle  to  join  in  the  game  selected  by  the 
Condessa. 

This  was  a  favourite  pastime,  when  any  one 
present  had  the  talent,  or  the  readiness  of  in- 
vention, required  to  take  the  lead  in  it,  and 
Margarida  de  Macedo  was  allowed,  by  general 
suf&age,  to  surpass  every  one,  in  the  interest 
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she  could  throw  into  a  game,  intended  merely 
for  the  amusement  of  a  party  of  young 
people. 

For  those  of  our  readers  who  have  never 
seen  this  game,  we  must  explain  that  the 
person  who  acts  the  part  of  the  "  Traveller  "  is 
entitled,  as  he  proceeds  in  the  story  of  his  ad- 
ventures, to  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence, 
and  summon  any  one  in  the  circle  to  give  the 
name  of  a  person,  place,  or  thing,  by  which  the 
sentence  may  be  continued ;  and  if  this  is  not 
don^  without  hesitation,  a  forfeit  must  be  paid. 
The  "  Travefler "  holds  a  long  stick,  with 
which  he  or  she  points  to  the  person  who  is 
to  speak ;  and  the  merit  of  the  game  de- 
pends on  the  ready  wit  of  the  "  Traveller,"  and 
the  ingenuity  of  the  other  players,  who,  in  giving 
their  words,  select  some  that  are  utterly  absurd, 
and  yet  must  not  be  rejected  by  the  imfortunate 
narrator. 

Madame  de  Macedo  commenced  her  task 
with  great  spirit,  taking  for  her  theme  a  journey 
through  Hungary,  and  calling  on  different  indi- 
viduals, at  the  most  unexpected  moment^  to 
supply  a  word,  which  she  immediately  adopted, 
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continuing  her  story  with  as  much  ease  as  if 
the  whole  had  been  prepared  beforehand. 

At  first,  she  appealed  frequently  for  a  name, 
and  loud  peals  of  laughter  were  caused  by  the 
extraordinary  drcumstances  her  auditors  com- 
pelled her  to  relate  by  their  selection  of  tfae 
requisite  substantives,  but  with  a  graceful  liyeli- 
ness,  Margarida  proceeded  in  her  tale  of  wonders, 
unchecked  by  the  attempts  to  bring  her  to  a 
stand,  by  supplying  her  with  words  of  which  she 
could  not  have  dreamt,  when  she  commenced 
the  sentence  in  which  they  were  introduced. 

Many  forfeits  were  collected  amongst  those 
who  could  not  answer  when  called  on  ;  but  after 
a  little  while,  Mai^arida  went  on  with  few 
interruptions,  and  at  length,  when  she  had 
brought  herself  into  an  antiquated  castle  in 
Hungary,  inhabited  by  an  old  and  eccentric 
family,  she  suddenly  changed  h^  tone  and 
manner,  assuming  one  of  almost  solenuot  earn- 
estness^  and  after  rapidly  describing  the  myste- 
rious appearance  of  the  building,  its  vast  cham- 
bers, and  long  corridors,  she  related  a  ghost 
adventure  which  enchained  the  attention  of  h^ 
auditors   so  completely,  that  they  forgot  they 
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were  engaged  in  a  mere  game,  and  listened  as 
eagerly  for  the  conclusion,  as  if  the  whole  were 
not  the  invention  of  the  moment. 

A  ghost  story  was  always  Margarida's  greatest 
triumph,  and  with  exquisite  grace  and  skill,  she 
related  its  horrors  as  if  she  firmly  believed  every 
word  she  uttered.  Her  slight  form  was  bent 
forwards,  her  slender  hands  were  now  clasped 
together  with  a  shudder,  now  raised  impressively, 
and  now  one  finger  appeared  to  point  with  awe 
to  some  approaching  object ;  her  dark  liquid  eyes 
seemed  to  grow  larger,  and  her  whole  appear- 
ance  m^  singulariy  interestmg. 

The  whist  party  had  laid  down  their  cards, 
arrested  in  their  game  by  the  interest  of  the 
story,  and  the  melodious  voice  of  the  popular 
Madame  de  Macedo,  now  imintemipted  by  any 
other  sound ;  even  Lonsdale  and  the  Conde  de 
Lima  had  left  the  verandah  to  leam  the  reason 
of  the  sudden  stillness  that  had  fallen  on  the 
party,  and  now  stood  close  to  the  circle  of 
listeners,  as  absorbed  as  they  by  the  mysterious 
tale  of  the  fair  improvisatrice. 

When  she  ceased,  a  round  of  applause  reward- 
ed her  exertions,  and  then  commenced  the  busi- 
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of  endeavouring  to  conceal  something,  that  she 
was  instantly  called  to  order,  and  obliged  to 
hold  her  own  forfeit,  and  a  glove  in  her  hand, 
whilst  the  penalty  appointed  to  the  owners  was 
that  they  should  sing  a  duet. 

When  she  raised  her  hand  from  beneath  the 
cover,  the  glove  proved  to  be  Courtenay's  pro- 
perty, and  Inez,  with  a  deep  blush,  acknowledged 
the  pencil-case  to  be  her  own. 

A  rapid  glance  at  De  Barros  had  shown  her 
that  he  was  displeased,  and  she  half  repented 
what  she  had  done,  when,  on  turning  to  Cour- 
tenay,  who  had  been  looking  throughout  the 
game,  pale  and  depressed,  his  eye  met  hers,  and 
raising  himself  at  once,  he  asked  with  a  bow 
and  a  smile,  "  If  she  would  select  the  duet  in 
which  he  was  to  be  so  much  honoured/' 

Inez  hesitated.  De  Barros  had  said  to  her 
two  evenings  before:  '^I  cannot  bear  to  hear 
you  sing  with  that  man — ^to  hear  your  voice 
mingling  with  his,  is  a  trial  for  which  I  have  no 
patience."  She  now  recalled  those  words,  and 
glanced  at  him  as  if  to  ask  his  forbearance,  but 
bis   eyes  were  now  fixed  on  the  floor,  and  a 
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slight  comi»'ession  of  his  upper  lip  deterred  Inez 
from  asking  him,  as  she  had  intended,  to  choose 
what  she  was  to  sing. 

"  Come  Inez,"  exclaimed  her  aunt,  "  let  us 
have  this  duet  quickly,  that  there  may  be  time 
for  a  little  dancing." 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  sing  any- 
thing that  does  not  require  an  accompaniment, 
and  that,  I  fancy,  is  against  the  rules." 

"  Then  ask  Miss  Howard  to  be  your  substi- 
tute," said  her  aunt,  ''I  know  that  she  and 
Mr.  Courtenay  are  in  the  habit  of  singing 
without  the  piano.  I  am  sure  she  will  not 
refuse  to  do  this,"  added  Madame  de  Lima 
turning  towards  Emily,  who  was  seated  next 
Courtenay,  and  had  enteml  with  more  than  her 
usual  liveliness  into  all  the  spirit  of  the  game. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  anything  for 
Inez,"  answered  Emily;  "but  I  have  no 
doubt  she  can  sing  something  with  Arthur 
herself." 

"  Inez,"  whispered  De  Barros,  "  if  you  love 
me,  do  not  sing." 

"Are  you  inclined?"  asked  Courtenay,  at 
the  same  instant,  to  try  that  beautiful  German 
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duet  ?  we  managed  to  get  through  it  without 
accompaniment  one  evening  on  the  water." 

Courtenay  had  fixed  his  pleading  eyes  on  her 
face — ^he  had  often  told  her  how  much  he 
liked  to  sing  with  her,  that  to  feel  his  voice 
blending  with  hers  seemed  to  transport  him  fi*om 
the  earth ;  and  she  thought  now  she  could  not 
refuse  him  this  consolation,  he  looked  so  sad,  so 
disappointed. 

De  Barros,  his  whisper,  her  word  plighted  to 
him  only  two  hours  before,  all  were  forgotten, 
a  tear  for  a  moment  dimmed  her  eye,  and  she 
longed  to  kneel  at  Courtenay's  feet,  and  ask  his 
pardon  for  having  hesitated  to  brave  all  for  his 
sake.  Nature  triiunphed  for  a  brief  space,  and 
with  her  heart  full  of  tenderness  and  self-reproach, 
she  assented  to  his  proposal,  and  they  com- 
menced their  duet. 

It  was  one  of  those  German  melodies  so  full 
of  soul  stirring  pathos,  that  even  when  heard 
without  the  words,  they  seem  to  suggest  a 
theme  to  each  heart,  and  sung  as  it  was  by 
Courtenay  and  Inez,  both  under  the  influence 
of  such  deep  emotion,  its  thrilling  beauty 
hushed  eveiy  whisper  in  the  room,  and  inspired 
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the  most  worldly  spirit  there,  with  a  momentary 
feeling  of  romance. 

De  Barros  had  thrown  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  but  never  took  his  eyes  off  Inez's  face 
whilst  she  sang,  and  when  she  ceased,  he  still 
kept  his  look  fixed  on  her,  until  she  turned  and 
met  his  gaze.  Inez  grew  pale  as  she  did  so, 
for  never  had  she  seen  De  Barros  look  as  he 
did  then ;  he  seemed  as  if  he  had  read  her  soul, 
yet  it  was  not  anger  alone,  that  flushed  his  sallow 
cheek  and  made  his  eyes  gleam  with  fire ;  there 
were  also  a  firm  determination,  a  haughty  resent- 
ment expressed  in  his  countenance,  and  as  he 
slowly  raised  himself  without  uttering  a  word, 
Inez  had  no  courage  to  address  him,  neither 
could  she  withdraw  her  eyes  fi-om  his,  until 
he  rdieved  her  fi*om  her  embarrassment  by 
turning  away  and  leaving  the  circle  of  players 
still  busy  discussing  the  various  little  incidents 
that  had  occurred  through  the  game. 

The  forfeits  all  redeemed,  with  the  exception 
of  Francisco's  pencil-case,  which  Inez  had 
managed  to  secrete  within  her  glove,  her  aimt 
requested  Madanie  de  Barros  to  play  a  waltz  on 
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the  piano,  and  addressing  her  niece  with  a 
significant  coldness  of  manner,  said : 

*^  Be  so  kind  Inez  as  to  arrange  a  little 
dancing,  we  shall  have  no  more  singing  to- 
night." 

A  space  was  cleared,  and  half  a  dozen  couples 
were  in  a  few  minutes  whirling  round  to  the 
gay  measure,  but  Inez  stood  irresolutely  with 
her  hand  leaning  against  the  chair  of  one 
of  the  whist  players ;  no  one  had  asked  her  to 
dance,  for  all  had  taken  it  for  granted  she  must 
be  the  partner  of  De  Barros,  but  he  sat  at  the 
other  side  of  the  whist  table,  apparently 
absorbed  in  the  cards,  his  cheek  still  flushed, 
his  eye  still  stem,  but  giving  no  sign  by  look  or 
movement  of  feeling  any  interest  in  her. 

Her  heart  swelled  with  mortification;  this 
must  not  be,  what  would  the  world  think,  if  she 
were  thus  neglected  ? 

She  drew  the  little  pencil-case  from  her  glove, 
and  calling  up  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles, 
passed  round  the  table,  and  stood  by  Francisco's 
side. 

"  Senhor   Francisco    de    Barros,"  she    said 
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gently,  as  she  playfully  gare  his  hand  a  little 
touch  with  the  pencil-case;  "I  must  restore 
your  property." 

De  Barros  started,  and  the  Uood  mantled 
deeply  in  his  cheek,  as  he  looked  up  at  the 
beautiful  face  of  his  affianced  bride ;  he  took 
the  pencil-case  with  a  silent  bow,  and  then 
seeing  that  Inez  still  stood  beside  him,  he  rose, 
and  gravely  drawing  another  chair  near  the 
table,  he  asked  her  to  be  seated. 

Inez  mechanically  obeyed  him,  and  the  next 
moment  regretted  that  she  had  approached  him, 
for  her  situation  was  more  embarrassing  than 
before.  She  had  fully  expected  that  he  would 
ask  her  to  join  the  dancers,  but  now,  she,  who 
was  accustomed  to  be  so  eagerly  sought  for  as 
a  partner,  sat  neglected  and  silent,  neither 
addressed  nor  looked  at  by  the  man  whom  all 
present  knew  to  be  her  intended  husband,  and 
who  had  so  shortly  before  pressed  her  hand  in 
rapture  to  his  lips. 

Dc  Barros,  on  his  part,  was  too  deeply  hurt, 
too  seriously  offended  to  enter  into  any  light 
conversation  with  her,  and  could  not  imme- 
diately resolve  what  tone  to  adopt  in  remon- 
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that  De  Barros  did  not  intend  to  dance,  her 
hand  was  claimed  by  others  of  the  party. 

Francisco,  in  fitct,  left  the  house  before  the 
last  waltz  was  concluded,  but  Courtenay  had 
danced  it  with  Emily,  and  it  was  immediately 
succeeded  by  the  bustle  of  refreshments  handed 
about,  after  whic]^  came  the  cloaks  and  depar- 
tures, and  even  in  the  confusion  of  so  many 
'  good  night's',  Madame  De  Barros  contrived  to 
keep  close  to  Inez,  so  that  Courtenay  could  say 
nothing  in  parting  with  her,  beyond  the  usual 
expressions  on  such  occasions. 

Emily  leant  on  Arthur's  arm  as  they  returned 
home,  and  his  manner  was  more  tender  than 
usual. 

«  Good  night,  dearest,"  he  said,  as  they  en- 
tered  the  house.  '^You  looked  absolutely 
radiant  this  evening — I  felt  quite  proud  of  you, 
and  of  all  the  compliments  I  heard  on  your 
beauty." 

Poor  Emily !  she  blushed,  returned  the  pres- 
sure of  his  hand,  and  kissing  her  motha*, 
hurried  to  her  room,  that  she  might  review  in 
peace  all  the  occurrences  of  that  eventful  even- 
ing.    She  had  no  longer  a  doubt  of  Arthur's 
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feelings  towards  her,  and  he,  whose  manner 
and  words  had  so  misled  her,  retired  to  his 
chamber,  revolving  plans  to  effect  his  union  with 
another. 

When  Emily  knelt  in  prayer  that  night,  before 
laying  her  head  on  her  pillow,  she  asked  for 
strength  to  bear  with  a  humble  and  grateful 
spirit  the  many  blessings  of  her  lot — to  ask  for 
patience  and  resignation  in  the  day  of  sorrow, 
had  never  yet  suggested  itself  to  her  happy 
sanguine  mind.  A  light  cloud  had  that  very 
evening  cast  its  shadow  on  her  spirit,  but  it  had 
quickly  passed  away,  and  she  now  only  wondered 
what  strange  influence  it  could  have  been  that 
had  thus  depressed  her  when  Arthur  was  by  her 
side. 


VOL.  n. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

"  Oh !  what  a  tangled  web  we  weaye^ 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceiye." 

SCOTT. 

*'  Banished  from  her 
Is  self  from  self ;  a  deadly  banishment ! 
What  light  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  seen  ? 
What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by  V* 

TWO   GENTLEMEN    OF  VERONA. 

Early  next  day,  a  letter  was  brought  to  Inez 
before  she  left  her  apartment  to  join  the  family 
at  breakfast.  It  was  from  De  Barros,  dated  one 
o'clock  that  very  morning,  and  contained  the 
following  lines : — 


it 


Inez  !  are  you  deceiving  yourself  or  me  ? 
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Examine  yoxir  heart  closely  before  you  reply  to 
this,  as  more  than  my  fate  may  depend  on  your 
answer. 

"  You  must  have  perceived  how  deeply  you 
wounded  me  this  evening,  yet  I  am  anxious  you 
should  not  misunderstand  the  source  of  my 
annoyance.  It  arose  from  no  petty  desire  to 
prevent  your  charming  the  world  with  your 
many  talents,  but  I  cannot  endure  that  there 
should  exist  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  a  doubt  as 
to  the  private  feelings  of  her  who  promised  this 
night  to  be  my  wife. 

"  Inez,  you  must  be  aware  that  your  name  has 
been  joined  with  Mr.  Courtenay's ;  it  is  said 
that  you  love  him — that  he  loves  you,  is  only  too 
evident — ^but  it  is  of  your  feelings  alone  I  care 
to  speak.  You  have  promised  to  be  mine — can 
you  then  wonder  that  I  should  earnestly  wish 
that  Mr.  Courtenay,  and  the  whole  world,  should 
understand  you  have  accepted  me  with  your  own 
free  will,  and  that  you  cherish  no  preference  for 
another  ? 

"  It  rests  with  you,  Inez,  to  produce  this  im- 
pression ;  but  you  have  this  night  utterly  disap- 
pointed me.     I  will  not  now  dwell  on  all  the 
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circumstances  that  yet  madden  me  to  remember 
— ^your  expression  as  you  met  the  eye  of  that 
Englishman — yoiu*  song — the  abandon  of  your 
manner — the  thrilling  tenderness  of  your  voice ; 
— then  yoiu"  dancing  with  him,  when  you  saw 
how  wretched  you  had  made  me ;  all  these  things 
I  leave  to  the  decision  of  your  own  conscience, 
but,  Inez,  reflect  well  on  your  position  before 
you  answer  me.     I  can  make  every  sJlowance 
for  mere  feminine  love  of  admiration,  but  if  you 
wish  our  engagement  to   continue,  you  must 
from  this  hour  adopt  such  a  manner  with  Mr. 
Courtenay  as   will    prevent    his    seeking  your 
society,  for  I  will  not  marry  a  woman  who  is 
supposed  to  have  given  her  heart  to  another  man. 
"  Your  dignity  requires  this  as  much  as  mine 
— ^think   not   then   that   my   motives  in  thus 
writing  are  piu*ely  selfish.     I  love  you,  Inez;  and 
your  honour  is  become  more  dear  to  me  than 
anything  else  save  yourself.     Be  mine,  and  I 
will  dedicate  my  life  to  you — ^be  at  least  candid 
with  me,  and  even  now  I  will  shield  you  from 
the  anger  of  your  family — ^but  if  you  deceive 
me,  I  cannot  answer  for  myself.      I  have  strug- 
gled this  night  with  many  evil  feelings — do  not 
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give  me  up  to   the  demons   of  jealousy   and 


revenge 


99 


Inez  crushed  this  letter  in  her  hand  with  an 
impatient  gesture — her  mind  was  in  a  tumult — 
fear,  remoi^e,  ambition,  love,  and  indignation, 
all  struggled  within  her,  hut  she  was  forced  to 
hurry  to  the  breakfast  room,  ere  she  could  decide 
what  tone  to  adopt  in  the  reply  that  must  be  sent 
to  De  Barros. 

Her  aimt  received  her  coldly;  her  unde,  a 
good-natured  man,  who  seldom  interfered  with 
domestic  matters,  which  his  wife  esteemed  her 
own  especial  province,  looked  grave  and  uneasy, 
and  as  he  held  out  his  hand  for  his  niece  to  kiss 
it,  his  eyes  avoided  hers. 

Madame  de  Barros,  who  was  on  a  visit  in 
her  brother's  house  although  her  son  had  apart- 
ments at  the  hotel,  oflfered  her  cheek  for  the 
usual  morning  salutation,  but  did  not  utter  a 
word  to  the  embarrassed  and  mortified  Inez, 
who  felt  herself  in  a  sort  of  disgrace,  without 
having  anything  of  which  she  could  reasonably 
complain. 

An  inquiry,    addressed    by    her    unde    to 
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Madame  de  Barros,  informed  her  that  Francisco 
had  ridden  into  Lisbon,  and  would  not  return 
to  Cintra  till  the  evening;  and,  after  having 
sat  in  silence  through  the  most  imcomfortable 
meal  she  had  ever  partaken  of,  Inez  retired  to 
her  own  room,  to  consider  what  must  be  her 
next  step,  in  her  present  difficult  situation. 

All  would  have  been  easy,  could  she  have 
persuaded  herself  to  renounce  the  pleasure 
Courtenay's  devotion  afforded  her ;  but  even 
the  vain  and  selfish  heart  of  Inez  had  yielded 
at  length  to  the  mighty  influence  of  a  true 
attachment.  She  loved  him.  His  noble 
appearance  and  fascinating  manner  satisfied  her 
fastidious  taste,  his  cultivated  mind  and  lo% 
sentiments  inspired  her  with  respect,  his  frank 
and  manly  affection,  his  almost  chivalrous 
adoration,  filled  her  imagination,  and  aroused 
every  feeling  of  feminine  tenderness,  every  asjri- 
ration  after  a  life  of  mutual  love  and  confiding 
companionship,  that  had  lain  so  long  dormant 
in  her  heart  under  the  influence  of  a  mere 
worldly  education. 

As  the  thought  of  all  this  now  rushed  into 
her  mind,  Inez  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
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and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  Her  past 
life,  her  future,  seemed  to  pass  in  review  before 
her ;  her  many  errors,  her  better  feelings,  her 
broken  resolutions — even  the  injudicious  treat- 
ment of  others,  all  were  remembered  with 
startling  clearness,  and  she  shuddered,  as  her 
soul,  for  the  first  time,  appeared  to  her  in  its 
naked  deformity. 

For  a  brief  space,  she  forgot  her  personal 
beauty,  her  many  accomplishments,  under  the 
humiliating  sense  of  the  presence  of  sin.  A 
dim  consciousness,  for  the  first  time,  took 
possession  of  her  mind,  of  the  presence  also  of 
an  all-seeing  God,  that  could  read  all  her 
miserable  vanity,  selfishness,  and  falsehood ;  and 
had  she  ever  known  the  value  of  prayer,  she 
might  have  sought  in  that  hour  of  conflict  and 
humiliation,  a  light  from  above,  to  guide  her  out 
of  the  labyrinth  into  which  her  self-will  had 
hurried  her. 

She  had  been  taught  to  kneel  at  stated  hours 
for  the  due  performance  of  those  religious  duties 
required  by  her  confessor,  and  for  the  decent 
observance  of  the  forms  of  her  religion,  but  a 
habit  of  self-examination  or  of  prayerful  seeking 
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for  strength  to  conquer  any  weakness  was  no 
part  of  her  governess's  system,  nor  had  she 
ever  seen  or  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  her  father's 
house. 

In  darkness  and  dismay,  she  now,  therefore, 
shrank  from  the  humbling  view  of  herself,  which 
Francisco's  letter  and  the  necessity  of  instant 
decision  had  called  up ;  there  was  a  feeling  of 
intolerable  shame,  without  the  purifying  feeling 
of  contrition,  there  was  the  fear  of  degradation, 
without  the  desire  to  be  virtuous,  and  a  sense 
of  the  inconvenience  of  having  entered  on  a 
crooked  path,  without  the  slightest  perception 
that  the  only  safeguards  for  every  human  mind 
are  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  strict  observance  of 
its  dictates. 

Alas !  for  those  who  are  trained  from  infancy 
in  the  path  of  expediency,  and  discern  in  life  no 
higher  aim  than  to  pass  creditably,  or  with  ^clat 
through  this  lower  scene  of  preparation.  Let 
us  then  pity,  even  when  condenming.  the  un- 
happy Inez,  and  all  who,  like  her,  see  no  object 
in  the  acknowledgment  of  a  fault,  save  the 
extricating  themselves  from  a  present  dilemma. 

An  hour  elapsed  ere  she  recovered  sufficient 
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composure  to  form  a  resolution,  and  then, 
slowly  drawing  forth  Francisco's  letter,  which 
she  had  thrust  within  her  dress,  she  laid  it  out 
on  the  table  at  which  she  sat,  and  whilst  tears 
still  blinded  her  eyes,  and  her  lips  curled  with 
bitterness,  she  endeavoured  to  read  again  that 
firm  remonstrance,  the  very  justice  of  which 
wounded  her  pride,  and  urged  her  spirit  to 
rebel. 

"  Is  it  my  fault,"  she  exclaimed,  "  that  I 
never  till  now  met  a  being  so  noble-minded, 
so  worthy  of  love,  as  this  gifted  Courtenay  ?  Is 
it  my  fault  that,  according  to  the  insane  custom 
of  my  country,  I  was  promised  to  De  Barros 
without  a  spark  of  affection  existing  between 
us?  Is  it  my  fault  that  Courtenay  loves 
me?" 

Inez  paused.  Conscience  whispered  that, 
although  Courtenay  might  have  admired  her, 
without  her  being  in  fault,  she  had  done  all  she 
could  to  fascinate  him;  and  then  came  the 
remembrance  of  Francisco's  generous  offer  the 
evening  before,  and  her  base  deliberate  deception 
of  both  these  men. 
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The  thoughts  that  crowded  into  her  mind 
were  now  too  painful. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  she  cried,  starting 
from  her  seat,  and  throwing  open  the  window 
to  cool  her  flushed  cheek,  "what  is  to  be 
done  ?"  she  repeaited  vehemently,  clenching  her 
small  hands,  as  if  she  would  wish  to  punish 
those  who  had  yet  no  power  to  ii^ure  her,  could 
she  but  resolve  to  be  true  to  herself. 

Her  eyes  rested  on  the  trees  of  Mrs.  Howard's 
garden,  and  she  instantly  pictured  to  herself  the 
scene  of  domestic  peace  within  those  walls, 
which  had  so  long  been  Arthur's  home.  Truth, 
affection^  self-denial,  intellectual  companionship, 
all  dwelt  there,  and  Inez  longed  to  take  refuge 
within  those  sacred  precincts,  from  all  the 
irritation  and  weariness  she  was  constantly 
encountering  in  her  own  artificial  career. 

"  Shall  I  accept  Franci&K)o's  oflfer  ?'*  she  whis- 
pered to  herself,  "  shall  I  confess  that  I  deceived 
him  last  night,  and  ask  him  to  screen  me  from 
the  anger  of  my  father  and  aunt  ?" 

To  this  succeeded  a  disturbing  thought, 
that  not  even  then  could  she  find  the  peace  she 
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coveted,  as,  to  retain  the  good  opinion  of 
Courtenay  and  the  Howards,  she  must  never, 
never  appear  before  them  in  her  real  character. 

At  this  moment  she  heard  the  sound  of 
voices  approaching  along  the  road,  on  which 
her  window  looked  out,  and  Inez  drew  back, 
so  as  not  to  be  seen,  whilst  she  could  observe 
those  who  were  passing  by. 

It  was  the  royal  family  on  their  way  to 
spend  the  morning  in  one  of  the  gardens  of 
which  the  Queen  was  particularly  fond,  and  in 
which  the  owner  had  erected  for  her  use,  a 
summer-house,  in  which  she  could  sit  screened 
from  public  view,  and  yet  enjoy  her  dolce  far 
fdente,  amusing  ho^elf,  as  all  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  ladies  are  so  fond  of  doing,  in  watch- 
ing the  various  groups  of  passers-by. 

They  were  all  on  foot,  the  King  and  Queen 
in  front,  the  two  little  Princes  with  their  at- 
tendants, the  young  and  interesting  Maids  of 
Honour,  and  one  or  two  gentlemen  of  the 
Court.  The  pretty  Mimi,  the  pet  of  the 
Queen,  and  of  all  who  knew  her,  cast  up  a  glance, 
as  she  passed,  at  Inez's  open  window,  and  then 
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turned  to  address  her  sister.  The  King  had, 
also,  slightly  raised  his  eyes  towards  the  spot 
where  Inez  stood  concealed  by  her  white 
curtain,  and  seemed  immediately  after  to  make 
some  remark  on  the  house  to  his  consort. 
Inez  followed  them  with  her  eyes — the  party 
looked  unususJIy  cheerful — their  smiles  were  all 
in  unison  with  the  brightness  of  that  summer's 
day,  and  she  gazed,  until  a  turn  in  the  shady 
road  concealed  from  her  the  gay  bonnets  and 
white  dresses,  and  she  could  no  longer  hear  the 
murmur  of  their  voices. 

How  little  do  we  reflect  on  the  influence  we 
exercise,  even  in  oxu*  slightest  actions,  over  the 
feelings  and  destinies  of  our  fellow- creatures ! 
how  seldom  do  we  pause  to  think,  as  we  pass 
from  street  to  street,  of  the  broken  hearts,  the 
despairing  spirits,  the  mental  conflicts,  con- 
cealed from  us  by  a  few  panes  of  glasss! 
Little  indeed  did  that  royal  party  deem  that 
their  appearance  on  that  road,  on  which  they 
hardly  met  that  morning  a  human  being,  was 
yet  the  turning  point  of  an  important  decision, 
and  drove  back  a  heart  with  which  conscience. 
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for  the  first  time,  had  been  strivmg,  into  the 
dark  stream  of  selfishness  and  deceit. 

All  her  early  prejudices,  worldly  ambition, 
and  the  natural  love  of  country,  asserted  again 
their  power  in  the  breast  of  Inez,  as  she  gazed 
oa  her  Sovereign,  and  the  familiar  forms  of  her 
attendants.  She  thought  of  her  own  place  in 
that  country,  her  position  at  that  Court :  then 
came  the  contrast  of  her  situation  as  the  wife 
of  a  foreigner,  without  rank,  and  holding  no 
oflSce  in  his  native  land,  that  could  supply  to 
her  the  consequence  she  would  forfeit  in  her 
own,  the  displeasure  of  her  father,  the  persecu- 
tions of  her  family,  the  disapproval  of  .the 
Queen,  and  of  every  individual  of  her  own  class 
in  Lisbon ;  and  lastly,  the  almost  insurmount- 
able obstacles  that  oppose  the  marriage  of  a  Por- 
tuguese girl. with  a  Protestant  foreigner.  As 
all  these  reflections  forced  themselves  on  her 
mind,  Inez  grew  suddenly  calm ;  her  lips  still 
trembled  slightly,  but  tears  no  longer  dinamed 
her  eye ;  she  had  weighed  the  sacrifices  together, 
and  she  had  made  her  choice ;  or  at  least  fancied 
she  had  done  so. 

She  seated  herself  at  the  table,  and  without 
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again  reading  Francisco's  letter,  wrote  to  him 
the  following  lines : 

"  Forgive  me,  for  having  thoughtlessly, 
though  unintentionally  wounded  you  last  night. 
My  position  was  yet  too  new,  and  I  had  not 
dreamt  of  the  pain  I  might  give.  I  promise 
you,  however,  that  you  shall  not  suffer  thus 
again.  Mr.  Courtenay  is  nothing,  and  never 
can  be  anjrthing  more  to  me,  than  an  agreeable 
and  accomplished  acquaintance.  Be  then  at 
peace  on  this  subject ;  and  believe  that  when  I 
told  you  last  night  I  would  be  your  wife  in 
heart,  as  well  as  hand,  it  was  not  with  feelings 
that  could  so  lightly  change,  as  to  accept  to- 
day yom*  offer  of  freedom,  which,  gen»x>ii8 
though  it  be,  seems  to  imply  an  indifference 
on  your  part,  little  flattering  to  a  woman's  dig- 
nity. 

''  I  will  add  no  more,  as  we  shall  soon  meet, 
and  I  then  may  prove  to  you  that  you  misun- 
derstood the  affection  that  is  entirely  your 
own." 

Inez  folded  this  note,  and  sealed  it,  without 
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reading  what  she  had  written.  Her  heart 
seemed  to  have  withered  as  she  wrote  it ;  and 
summoning  her  maid  before  she  had  time  for 
more  reflection,  she  desired  that  the  note  might 
be  taken  immediately  to  the  hotel  at  which  De 
Barros  had  his  apartments. 

"  And  now  all  is  over  !"  said  Inez. 

With  a  desperate  calnmess  she  bathed  her 
throbbing  temples  with  cold  water,  and  then 
seated  herself  at  h^  window,  closing  the  vene- 
tian-bUnd,  so  as  to  be  concealed  from  the  road, 
that  passed  beneath. 

She  endeavoured  to  form  a  plan  for  her 
future  conduct ;  but  as  some  lost  one  wanders 
hopelessly  over  a  vast  desert  without  a  compass, 
the  heart  of  Inez,  imguided  by  principle,  found 
no  resting-place,  on  which  to  plant  the  standard 
of  its  aUegianoe.  To  take  religion  as  her 
stronghold,  was  an  idea  that  had  never  been 
suggested  to  her.  There  remained^  then,  for 
her,  only  that  refuge  of  so  many  noble,  though 
erring  spirits — the  desire  to  perform  her  duties 
to  her  fellow-creature's.  But  Inez  had  neve 
experienced  the  pleasuj^  of  ministering  to  the 
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happiness  of  others,  apart  from  her  own  gratifi- 
cation ;  and  even  now  in  sacrificing  the  warmest 
affection  she  had  ever  felt,  it  was  from  no  sense 
of  duty  to  a  parent  —  no  scruples  regarding 
her  Church,  but  simply  from  a  worldly  ambi- 
tion. 

In  giving  up  Courtenay,  she  indulged  in  no 
dream  of  Hedicating  her  life,  and  all  her  energies 
to  De  Barros ;  and  her  thoughts  wandered 
restlessly  from  one  vain  fancy  to  another,  seek- 
ing comforts  in  imagined  triumphs,  and  finding 
none.  She  knew  not  that  what  her  heart  re- 
quired was,  to  bend  itself  to  a  power  higher 
than  her  own  will — to  enlist  itself  in  some  pure 
and  lofty  service ;  and  there  was  no  one  there  to 
tell  her,  that  even  that  very  morning,  her  spirit 
had  made  a  feeble  effort  to  free  itself  from  the 
fetters  of  selfishness,  no  friendly  voice  to  warn 
her  that  this  might  be  its  last  struggle,  no 
pitying  hand  to  point  out  to  her  the  only  path 
she  might  tread  with  safety. 

As  she  sat  thus  in  gloomy  meditation,  she 
was  aroused  by  a  step  approaching  the  house ; 
it  was  no  heavy  tread,  yet  its  sound  was  clear  in 
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tbe  stillness  of  a  sultry  mornitig,  and  the  heart 
of  Inez  beat  fast,  as  something  told  her  that  it 
was  Courtenay,  who,  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, rang  at  the  door« 

She  did  not  dare  to  look  out,  whilst  there 
was  a  chance  of  his  perceiving  her,  for  she 
knew  not  even  yet  with  what  tone  she  meant 
to  greet  him.  But  she  listened  eagerly;  and 
when  liie  door  was  opened,  she  recognized  the 
familiar  voice,  as  he  inquired  if  her  aunt  were 
at  home.  She  heard  the  reply,  diat  the  Senhora 
Condessa  was  gone  out.  Courtenay  seemed 
to  hesitate  for  a  moment,  and  then  asked  if  the 
Conde  de  Lima  w^e  within,  but  the  reply  was 
t^e  same. 

Inez  knew  that  her  aunt  was  at  home,  and 
her  heart  sank,  as  she  fdt  that  this  denial  was 
the  first  step  in  the  system  of  exclusion, 
which  was  henceforth  to  divide  her  from 
Courtenay. 

She  heard  him  strike  his  cane  on  the  gravely 
and  then  he  walked  away.  Her  open  window 
seemed  to  attract  his  notice,  and  pausing  for  an 
instant  he  looked  up ;  and  Inez,  from  within 
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the  blind,  distinctly  saw  the  faultless  features, 
and  saddened  expression  of  the  man  she  loved. 
But  he  knew  not  who  was  the  inhabitant  of  that 
room,  and  passed  on,  unconscious  how  near 
he  had  been  to  her  who  was  his  heaven  on 
earth. 

Inez,  with  trembling  fingers,  pressed  for- 
ward the  venetian-blind,  and  leaning  out  as 
far  as  prudence  permitted,  she  followed  him 
with  her  eyes,  \mtil  he  stopped  at  a  little 
private  gate,  that  led  him  into  Mrs.  Howard's 
quinta. 

He  turned  and  looked  again  at  the  house 
in  which  Inez  resided.  Alarmed,  she  drew 
back,  and  the  blind  fell  into  its  place. 
Courtenay's  quick  eye  had,  however,  caught  her 
form ;  but  her  sudden  retreat  showed  him  that 
she  did  not  wish  to  attract  his  notice;  and 
when  she  looked  again  in  a  few  seconds,  he  was 
gone. 

Inez  could  no  longer  endure  the  solitude  of 
her  own  room ;  and  descending  into  the  garden, 
she  there  endeavoured  to  drive  away  trouble- 
some thoughts  and  cares,   by  joining  in  the 
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sports  of  her  young  cousins,  the  children  of  the 
Conde  de  Lima. 

Two  days  more  passed  without  Courtenay*s 
having  even  a  glimpse  of  Inez.  At  the  window, 
he  had  discovered  to  be  her's,  and  underneath 
which  he  now  passed  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
she  carefully  avoided  showing  herself;  the 
venetian-blind  was  constantly  closed,  and  not 
even  the  eye  of  Love  could  penetrate  that  jealous 
barrier.  But  Inez  was  often  seated  there,  and 
when  she  saw  him  pass,  she  would  press  her 
hands  on  her  bosom,  as  if  to  suppress  a  cry  of 
anguish;  and  when  he  was  gone,  she  would 
fly  from  her  ovm  room,  and  seek  refiige 
from  the  stings  of  conscience,  and  the  pleadings 
of  her  heart  in  the  excitement  of  society,  and 
the  gratification  of  vanity  afforded  by  Fran- 
cisco's now  undisguised  and  unbounded  de- 
votion. 

To  captivate  the  senses  of  this  young  man, 
was  a  task  exactly  fitted  to  supply  Inez  with 
that  interest  in  life  of  which  Courtenay's 
absence  had  otherwise  deprived  her;  and 
although  she  never  allowed  herself  to  think  that 
she  would  one  day  actually  be  the  wife  of  De 
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Barros,  she  oondacted  herself  now  towards  him, 
with  a  mixture  of  tenderness  and  reserve,  that 
widi  her  grace  and  beauty  and  talent,  oom- 
plelely  charmed  him,  and  made  him  vow  to 
himself  to  spare  no  effort  to  secure  the  hap- 
piness of  a  being  so  rarely  gifted  and  so 
dear. 

Meanwhile  time  passed  heavily  with  Cour- 
tenay,  whose  dreams  of  enjoyment  at  Cintra, 
and  of  almost  hourly  intercourse  with  Inez  were 
rapidly  vanishing.  All  seemed  to  go  on  in 
the  place  as  was  usual  during  that  gay  season,  all 
seemed  to  be  with  others  as  he  had  anticipated 
it  would  be  with  him;  gay  pic-nics,  cheerful 
soir^,  friends  whom  the  distances  and  occu- 
pations of  Lisbon  divided  in  the  winter,  now 
meeting  at  all  hours  in  the  most  unceremonious 
companionship,  all  wore  a  festive  air;  and 
Coiu'tenay  asked  himself,  with  a  sick  heart,  how 
it  was  that  tbe  many  plans  discussed  between 
him  and  Inez  in  the  presence  of  her  family  had 
been  so  suddenly  overturned,  and  if  she  were  to 
be  thus  for  ever  concealed  from  his  sight.  It 
seemed  to  him  impossible  that  that  one  ride  to 
the  Pena  Castle  was  to  be  his  first  and   last 
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evening  of  happiness  during  the  whole  sum- 
mer. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  on  which  Inez 
wrote  to  De  Barros,  there  was  a  birthnight  party 
at  the  Marialva  Palace,  where  her  famify  met 
the  Howards,  the  Lonadales,  Courtenay,  and 
nearly  all  the  Uttle  world  of  Cintra,  but  Inez 
had  pleaded  a  headache  as  an  excuse  to  avoid  a 
meeting  lor  which  she  was  not  yet  prepared, 
and  no  opposition  had  been  made  to  her  remain^ 
ing  at  home ;  even  De  Barros  himself,  who  had 
received  her  note  on  his  return  from  Lisbon, 
and  had  hurried  to  her  uncle's  house  to  thank 
h^  for  it,  was  gratified  by  her  evident  disincU- 
nation  for  society,  whilst  he  was  disappointed  at 
being  compelled  to  leave  her  so  soon  after  their 
first  meeting  as  lovers. 

Courteuay's  disappointment,  as  he  saw  the 
Condessa  de  lima  and  her  sister-in-law  appear 
without  Inez,  was  too  severe  to  admit  of  his 
even  making  an  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  her 
absence,  and  he  sought  eonsoktion  in  his 
depression,  by  seating  himself  during  the  whole 
evening  beside  Emily,  with  whom  he  conversed 
in  a  strain  of  confidence,  that  whilst  it  breathed 
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chiefly  of  sadness,  still  gladdened  the  heart  of 
the  unsuspecting  girl  by  the  proof  it  seemed  to 
give  her,  that  she  was  still  to  him  dearer  than 
any  other  on  earth.  He  little  dreamt  of  the 
error  he  was  fostering  in  that  honest  heart,  and 
that  Inez,  for  whom  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
every  other  interest  in  life,  had  that  morning 
professed  her  indifference  for  him,  and  was  now 
a  volimtary  absentee  from  a  scene  where  she 
had  only  dreaded  to  meet  himself. 

Next  day  he  accompanied  Mrs.  Howard  and 
her  daughter  on  a  morning  visit  at  the  Con- 
dessa  de  Lima's,  but  Inez  did  not  appear. 
When  Emily  inquired  where  she  was,  and 
expressed  disappointment  at  not  seeing  her, 
she  was  told  that  she  was  gone  with  the 
children  on  a  ride  to  Collares,  where  they  were 
all  to  have  a  cold  dinner  in  the  favourite  garden 
of  that  place. 

Another  day  only  brought  a  fresh  disappoint- 
ment to  the  unhappy  Arthur ;  the  Condessa  de 
Lima  and  Madame  de  Barros  called  early  at 
Mrs.  Howard's,  and  the  former  made  an 
apology  for  Inez's  non-appearance  by  saying 
that  she  was  gone  to  spend  the  morning  at  the 
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Palace;  but,  on  observing  a  look  of  mingled 
surprise  and  regret  on  Emily's  speaking  coun- 
tenance, she  expressed,  with  much  apparent 
kindness,  a  wish,  that  she  and  her  mother 
would  join  their  pic-nic  dinner  the  following 
day,  on  which  was  to  be  held  the  annual /e^e  at 
the  Pena  Castle. 

The  invitation  was  so  eagerly  accepted  by 
Emily,  that  her  mother's  doubtful  air  passed 
unobserved,  and  on  seeing  Emily  turn  with  an 
appealing  look  to  Courtenay,  as  if  wondering  at 
his  silence,  the  Condessa  added  a  few  polite 
words  of  hope  that  he  also  would  give  them  the 
pleasure  of  his  company. 

Courtenay  bowed  in  silence;  his  pride 
rebelled  against  the  idea  of  accepting  an  invita- 
tion which  he  fancied  was  given  unwillingly, 
and  yet  trusting  as  he  did  in  the  affection  and 
honour  of  Inez,  he  did  not  feel  that  he  had  a 
right  to  refuse  what  might  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  full  and  decisive  explanation  with 
herself. 

He  had  resolved  to  seize  the  first  occasion 
that  offered  for  this,  well  knowing  the  diffi- 
culties   that   were    in    his   path,   and    feeling 
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reluctant  to  risk  aQ,  by  a  dedaration  to  Inez's 
family  ere  he  had  consulted  her,  as  to  her  own 
^wishes,  and  the  most  prudent  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding in  an  affair  that  involved  their  mutual 
happiness.  He  therefcve  exerted  himself,  when 
escorting  the  Condessa  and  her  sister-in-law 
through  the  garden,  to  keep  up  the  nsual 
dieerful  tone  of  every-day  talk,  and  when  he 
parted  with  them  at  the  Uttle  gate,  that  opcaied 
near  their  own  residence,  he  refrained  from 
accompanying  them  to  the  door,  where  he  felt 
he  might  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  Inez,  and 
only  saying  a  few  words  relative  to  their  meeting 
next  day,  he  took  leave  of  the  two  ladies  with 
an  air  as  unembarrassed  as  if  his  heart  were  not 
burdened  with  a  load  of  care. 

''  Certainly,"  said  the  Condessa  de  lima, 
*'  that  man  is  singularly  handsome,  and  bis  air 
would  become  a  Prince." 

"  Yes !"  answered  Madame  de  Barros, "  Inez 
showed  no  want  of  taste  in  her  love  for  him, 
but  all  this  is  only  a  reason  the  more  for 
hurrying  on  her  marriage." 

"  Ah,  do  not  fear !"  said  the  Condessa,  "  all 
i»  now  right  between  her  and  Francisco ;  Inez 
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is  a  sensible  girl,  and  with  all  her  excitability 
of  temperament,  she  kno^  what  is  for  her  real 
advantage.  Besides,  I  do  not  beUeve  that  she 
ever  really  loved  this  Englishman." 

Madame  de  Barros  laughed. 

"  I  have  persuaded  my  son,  with  the  help  of 
her  own  assertion,  to  believe  that  she  never  did ; 
but  I  confess  to  you,  that  I  am  convinced  it 
has  cost  Inez  a  bitter  struggle  to  listen  to  this 
same  good  sense  of  which  you  speak.  Even 
yet  I  do  not  feel  quite  at  ease — I  felt  much 
tempted  to  say  a  few  words  that  would  keep 
Mr.  Courtenay  at  his  distance  to-morrow,  but 
there  is  something  in  that  beautiful  face  of  his 
and  his  lordly  air,  that  renders  me  fearful  of 
rousing  the  proud  spirit  of  his  nation ;  and  yet 
even  this  makes  me  tremble  for  Inez,  if 
he  find  an  opportunity  to  address  her 
alone." 

"  Do  not  fear,"  said  the  Condessa,  "  I  have 
watched  Inez  these  last  two  days,  and  she  is 
perfectly  satisfied  with  Francisco's  devotion — 
depend  upon  it  she  has  no  desire  now  to  become 
a  topic  for  scandal  in  Lisbon — she  has  taken 
her  line,  and  she  will  do  very  well,  provided 
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From  Margarida  de  Macedo,  she  knew 
pretty  well  how  matters  stood  at  the  Conde  de 
lima'Sy  aiid  of  the  line  that  had  been  adopted 
to  exclude  Courtenay  from  their  intimate  cirdb, 
without  doing  anything  that  could  e^dte  gossip ; 
but  she  was  compelled  to  keep  all  these  thmgs 
within  her  own  heart,  and  only  sighed  deeply 
as  she  beard  her  darling  Eonily  uttering 
anticipations  of  great  enjoyment  at  the  mor- 
row's fite. 

"  Poor  child,"  whispered  her  moth^  to 
herself;  "  what  may  not  to-morrow's /et^  bring 
of  sorrow  to  thee !" 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"But  bow  stood  she,  the  forsaken,  there, 
Straek  by  the  lightning  of  swift  despair  ? 
Still,  as  amazed  with  grief,  she  stood. 
And  her  cheek  to  ber  heart  sent  back  the  blood. 
And  there  came  from  her  quiyering  lip  no  word." 

MRS.    HEMANS. 

The  sun  shone  brightly  on  the  following 
morning,  and  the  lovely  scenery  of  Ciiitra  wore 
its  most  smiling  aspect,  as  if  to  do  honour  to  the 
gayest  festival  of  the  season. 

As  early  as  nine  o'clock,  groups  of  peasantry 
in  their  holiday  attire  were  wending  their  way 
along  the  road  that  leads  to  the  top  of  the  Serra; 
an  hour  later,   parties   of  the    high^  classes 
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crowded  the  Darrow  streets  of  the  village,  and 
were  seen  issuing  irom  the  various  quintas  aod 
by-roads  leading  from  Collares,  and  other  places 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  gentlemen  were  on 
foot  or  OD  horseback,  the  ladies  on  donkeys ;  and 
at  about  a  quarter  after  ten  the  Queen,  with  the 
royal  family  and  suite,  issued  in  state  from 
the  palace  gates,  and  proceeded  up  the  hiU  to 
attend  high  mass  in  the  old  church  of  the  d- 
devant  convent  of  Nossa  Senhora. 

The  Howards  and  Lonsdales,  who  had  rid- 
den together  to  the  Castle,  arrived  at  the 
church-door  a  few  minutes  after  the  Queen  had 
entered,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
places  were  found  for  the  ladies,  whilst  Courte- 
uay  and  Sir  Frederick  stood  near. 

The  royal  party,  with  the  chief  persons  of 
the  nobility,  were  exactly  opposite  to  themj 
Inez  de  Sampayo,  who  saw  them  enter,  cast 
down  her  eyes  on  her  missal,  and  from  the  mo- 
ment the  service  b^n,  her  manner  was  that  of 
one  wrapt  in  devotion. 

She  coloured  deeply  on  6rst  perwaving  Cour- 
tenay ;  but  the  most  jealous  lover  could  not 
have  found  fault  with  her  demeanour  during  the 
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whole  perforniance  of  the  mass.  Only  once, 
when  the  service  was  nearly  over,  did  she  raise 
her  eyes,  after  she  was  aware  of  Courtenay's 
presence,  but  she  well  knew  that  his  would  be 
fondly  fixed  on  her;  and  not  even  then,  when 
the  hour  was  approaching  for  a  meeting  that 
could  no  longer  be  avoided,  could  she  resolve  on 
the  conduct  to  be  adopted  towards  the  only  man 
she  had  ever  truly  loved. 

While  she  appeared  to  join  in  the  solemnities 
of  her  religion,  her  heart  was  filled  by*  a  conflict 
of  passions,  and  she  allowed  herself  to  hope  that 
Heaven  might  send  some  means  for  extricating 
her  fi-om  her  dilemma,  might  yet  save  her  from 
a  marriage  in  which  her  heart  had  no  share, 
and  work  some  miracle  to  endow  the  man  she 
loved,  with  those  earthly  advantages  her  selfish 
vanity  could  not  bear  to  sacrifice  ! 

With  her  mind  thus  disturbed,  Inez  held  her 
missal  devoutly  before  her  eyes,  and  knelt  in  the 
presence  of  her  Maker ! 

The  mass  proceeded,  the  clouds  of  incense 
rose,  the  solemn  peal  of  the  organ  poured  forth 
its  stirring  voice,  and  the  whole  congregation 
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bait  the  knee  in  adoration  of  the  Saviour ;  onlj 
Courtenay  and  Lonsdale,  of  the  crowd  of  spec- 
tators, stood  upright,  and  took  advantage  of 
their  position,  dose  to  the  door,  to  escape  the 
necessity  of  appearing  to  join  in  a  service  in 
which,  in  reality,  they  took  no  part.  The  latter 
was  of  a  mind  so  serious  and  religious,  that  he 
always  disliked  assuming  the  attitude  of  prayer 
when  his  spirit  was  not  employed  in  devotional 
thoughts,  and  Courtenay  had  preserved  through 
all  his  fdreign  residence  and  intercourse  with 
various  Roman  Catholic  nations,  the  predilection 
for  Protestantism  imbibed  by  his  early  education. 
He  knew  little  oi  religion  except  as  a  system, 
but  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  doctrines  of  his 
own  Church,  and  this  was  already  a  topic  on 
which  he  had  more  than  onoe  had  an  animated 
discussion  with  Inez. 

As  he  now  drew  back  against  the  doorway,  to 
remove  himself  from  observation,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  kneeling  form  of  Inez,  and  a  new  and 
scarcely  defined  feeling  of  pain  and  hesitation 
rose  in  his  heart,  at  the  idea  of  his  wife  being 
under  the  rule  of  spiritual  advisers  who  would 
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look  on  him  as  a  mistaken  heretic,  and  spare  no 
exertion  to  pei'suade  her  of  his  grievous  errors, 
and  his  lost  condition. 

De  Barros  was  also  kneding  near  her,  a  little 
removed  to  one  side,  yet  in  such  a  position  as  to 
watch  everj  change  in  her  comitenance ;  and  as 
Courtenay  gazed  on  her  from  a  distance,  sur- 
rounded by  her  kindred  and  fiiwids,  all  of  a 
different  nation  from  his  own,  within  the  privi- 
leged circle  that  marked  her  as  the  high-born 
subject  of  a  sovereign  to  whom  he  owed  no 
allegiance,  and  as  he  noted  also  the  dark  features 
of  her  affianced  lover,  and  thought  of  the  perfect 
suitableness  of  this  union  according  to  the  ideas 
of  her  country,  a  sensation  of  discouragement 
took  possession  of  him,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  new 
and  invisible  barrier  were  sprung  up  between 
them. 

With  something  almost  amounting  to  impa- 
tience, he  turned  his  eyes  from  a  sight  that  had 
suddenly  grown  painful,  and  with  a  deep  sigh 
fixed  them  (Hi  Emily. 

She  also  was  kneeling,  and  only  divided  from 
him  by  one  person — her  face  was  grave,  and  her 
manner  serious,  as  became  the  place  in  wliich 
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they  were ;  and  as  she  gazed  on  the  ancient  altar 
where  so  many  had  struggled  with  their  own 
hearts,  and  worshipped  the  same  Saviour  in 
whom  ^e  trusted,  she  appeared  to  be  engaged 
in  secret  prayer,  and  as  if  her  thoughts  had 
wandered  from  the  richly  robed  priests,  and  the 
solemn  ceremonies  they  had  come  to  witness. 

Courtenay  well  knew  the  earnest  faith  of  that 
innocent  girl,  and  although  she  was  kneeling  in  a 
temple  that  belonged  not  to  their  own  commu- 
nion, he  knew  that  her  love  for  the  Church  in 
which  both  had  been  trained,  was  equal  to  the 
simplicity  and  truthfiilness  of  her  heart. 

An  involuntary  wish  rose  within  him,  that  he 
had  been  loved  by  one  whom  he  might  have 
made  his  own  without  creating  f^nily  dissendoa, 
without  removiDg  his  wife  from  her  Church  and 
kindred  or  else  adopting  the  alternative  of  be- 
coming himself  an  ahen  for  ever  to  the  religion 
and  country  of  his  ancestors. 

Courtenay  sighed  so  heavily  as  these  thoughts 
passed  through  his  mind,  that  Emily  raised  her 
head,  and  met  his  eyes  bent  so  sadly  and  yet  so 
fondly  on  herself,  that  the  blood  rushed  tumultu- 
ously  to  her  face,  and  she  longed  to  buiy  it  in 
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her  hands  to  conceal  the  sudden  emotion.  Yet 
after  a  momentary  struggle  she  looked  up  again,* 
anxious  to  see  if  the  same  sad  expression  were 
still  on  that  dear  countenance,  and  Courtenay, 
who  read  the  inquiry  her  glance  conveyed,  smiled 
in  answer,  with  a  look  of  such  mingled  tender- 
ness and  sorrow,  that  both  Inez  and  De  Barros, 
who  had  looked  at  the  same  moment  in  that 
direction,  started  with  surprise.  A  gleam  of 
t  satisfaction  shone  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter, 
whilst  Inez  turned  pale  with  jealousy  and  morti- 
fication. 

The  service  was  now  concluded,  and  there  was 
a  general  movement  in  the  church.  Emily  rose 
fi-om  her  knees  with  the  rest,  and  placing  herself 
near  Courtenay,  he  drew  her  arm  gently  within 
his  own,  and  led  her  from  the  church. 

"  I  admire  the  manner,  Emily,  in  which  you 
can  abstract  yoiu*  mind  from  the  present  scene," 
said  he ;  "  you  seemed  as  much  wrapt  in  your 
own  thoughts  in  that  xhiu'ch,  as  if  you  had 
been  in  your  usual  place  of  worship." 

"And  why  not?"  asked  Emily,  "it  is  a 
temple  dedicated  to  prayer,  and  I  cannot  bear 
to  assume  the  attitude  of  worship  merely  to  stare 
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at  the  vestments  of  the  priests,  or  the  various 
♦members  of  the  royal  family.  Besides,  it  is  so 
painful  to  me  to  be  in  a  church,  and  have  no 
spiritual  commimion  with  those  present  with 
me,  that  I  always  find  it  a  comfort  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  church  to  pray  for  a  blessing  on  all  who 
may  ever  seek  consolation  within  its  walls.  But, 
I  believe,"  she  added,  colouring,  ^'  I  must  plead 
guilty  to  having  let  my  thoughts  wander  to  the 
past,  just  before  I  caught  your  eye.  I  was  • 
speculating,  not  very  profitably,  an  the  various 
characters  and  destinies  of  the  many  who  must 
have  bowed  before  that  old  altar,  since  it  was  first 
erected.  There  have  been  many  broken  hearts, 
Arthur,  shut  up  within  those  walls." 

"  I  wonder  if  any  one  but  yoiur  own  swed: 
self  was  indulging  in  such  kind  fancies,"  said 
Arthur,  smiling  and  looking  admiringly  at  the 
endianting  face  that  blushed  beneath  the  little 
transparent  bonnet,  too  small  to  hide  even  a 
glance  of  her  expressive  yet  modest  eyes. 

"  I  hope  a  great  many  were  heater  employed,** 
answered  Emfly,  laughing ;  "  you  know  the 
greater  number  there  went  to  join  in  the  most 
solemn  service  of  their  religion." 
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"  Yes,"  sjdd  Arthur ;  "  but  the  greater  Dum- 
ber, in  spite  of  that,  were  thinking  of  very 
worldly  affairs ;  the  ladies  were  looking  at  their 
neighbours'  bonnets,  and  the  men  were  longing 
to  get  out  of  the  hot  air,  and  hoping  that  the 
servants  would  keep  the  champagne  cool  for 
dinner." 

^'Oh,  Arthur!"  said  Emily,  in  a  tone  of 
reproach,  "  do  not  be  so  uncharitable ;  you 
cannot  possibly  know  what  was  passing  in  the 
minds  of  all  these  people.  I  am  v^  certain 
that  I  knew  a  good  many  p€a*sons  in  diurch, 
whose  hearts  were  entirely  occupied  with  their 
devotions." 

''You  are  thinking  of  Margarida  de  Ma- 
cedo,"  said  Arthur,  "  and  of  some  friends  of 
your  own,  who  resemble  you  in  all  that  is 
good  and  sincere  ;  but  I  fear  you  must  not  take 
yourself  as  a  rule  for  the  rest  of  the  world." 

"  Yet  that  is  the  most  fair  way  to  judge.  Is 
it  not  ?  and  a-propos  to  that  Arthm*,"  added 
Emily,  archly,  "  of  what  were  you  thinking  in 
chnrdi,  that  you  are  so  ready  to  believe  this 
evil  thing  of  your  neighbours  ?" 

The  smile  vanished  from  Courtenay's  lip,  as 
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her  empire  over  Courtenay.  At  length,  as  a 
movement  in  her  party  to  make  way  for  the 
Queen,  brought  her  dose  to  Beaumont,  a  happy 
idea  struck  her,  and  she  said  to  him,  hurriedly : 

^'  Miss  Howard  does  not  know  that  the  din- 
ner is  to  be  now;  will  you  call  her?  She  is 
gone  that  way." 

And  the  young  man  to  whom  the  vrboh 
scene  was  a  novdty,  concluded  that  Miss 
Howard  must  wish  to  be  present,  and  set  off 
to  call  her  without  an  instant's  delay. 

To  her  he  was  a  most  unwelcome  messenger, 
and  even  Arthiu*,  who  had  been  on  the  point 
of  opening  his  whole  heart  to  Emily,  was  for  a 
moment  impatient  at  the  intemiption;  but 
then  came  the  feeling,  that  this  was  no  occasion 
for  a  confidence  like  his,  and  that  he  ought 
not  to  speak  of  Inez's  position,  and  sentiments, 
imtil  authorized  by  herself  to  do  so,  and  al- 
though he  had  never  been  more  in  a  mood 
to  be  refreshed  by  the  sweet  companionship  of 
the  loving  girl  by  his  side,  he  at  once  resolved 
to  return  to  the  company. 

"  Come,  Emily/*  he  said,  kindly,  "  I  fancy  we 
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must  do  our  duty  in  the  day's  work;  and  I 
have  no  right  to  carry  off  the  fairest  face  in 
Cintra  from  its  grand  gala." 

They  retraced  their  steps;  but  Emily  still 
retamed  her  place  by  Courtenay's  side,  as  they 
stood  looking  at  the  dinner-table,  round  which 
sat  the  poor  of  Cintra,  in  the  presence  of  their 
Queen. 

When  the  repast  was  over,  the  Queen  with 
the  royal  family  and  suite,  retired  into  the  Castle, 
where  they  were  to  dine  and  rest  until  the 
hour  for  evening  service  at  the  Church  of  San 
Pedro,  a  little  village  half  way  down  the  hUL 
They  were  to  walk  in  procession  down  the  hill 
to  this  village,  and  the  sermon  was  to  be 
preached  by  Padre  Marcos,  the  Queen's  Al- 
moner ;  but  there  were  stiU  three  hours  to  be 
passed  in  the  usual  merry-making  of  such  an 
occasion,  before  the  crowd  assembled  again  in 
the  consecrated  walls  for  vespers. 

Most  of  the  peasantry  descended  the  hill  at 
once,  to  seek  refreshment  in  the  public-house  of 
San  Pedro,  and  amusement  more  at  ease  than 
was  possible  amongst  the  gay  groups  of  nobility 
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time  to  Lady  Lonsdale,  Mrs.  Howard,  and  the 
rest  of  her  guests,  that  the  appointed  hour 
was  approaching. 

Inez  reluctantly  obeyed  her  aunt,  and  saw 
with  the  bitterest  mortification,  that  Courtenay 
agam  offered  his  arm  to  Emily,  whilst  she 
heard  Mrs.  Howard  inform  the  Condessa,  that 
she  and  the  Lonsdales  nieant  to  descend  the 
hill  on  foot,  and  would  join  them  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

De  Barros,  who  was  adjusting  something 
about  Inez's  bridle,  little  guessed  the  feelings 
that  were  in  her  heart,  as  she  gently  thanked 
him  for  his  care.  That  morning  had  entirely 
set  at  rest  all  anxiety,  and  lulled  his  suspicions 
regarding  Courtenay.  He  fancied  that  he  al- 
ready  saw  him  engaged  in  another  attachment, 
and  this  combined  mth  the  admirable  prudence 
of  Inez,  during  the  last  three  days,  made  him 
feel  seciu'e  from  all  further  annoyance  in  that 
quarter. 

The  sort  of  manly  affection  and  tender  friend- 
ship experienced  by  Coiu'tenay  for  Emily,  was  a 
thing  utterly  incomprehensible  to  the  mind  of  a 
young  Portuguese  like  De  Barros ;  indeed,  few 
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of  his  countrymen  belieye  in  the  possibility  of 
taking  much  interest  in  one  of  the  fairer  sex, 
unless  she  be  associated  in  their  minds  with 
some  love  affisdr,  either  of  their  own  or  of  a 
friend.  The  tone  of  mind  that  produces  this, 
is  one  of  the  national  defects^  and  whilst  ac- 
knowledging and  lauding  many  of  their  pecufiar 
virtues,  it  would  be  a  mistaken  kindness  that 
would  seek  to  throw  a  veil  over  all  their 
errors. 

Yet  we  must  ascribe  this  spirit  of  egotism 
that  mars  the  character  of  so  many  a  son  of 
Portugal,  intended  by  nature  to  adopt  a  far 
higher  standard,  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  those 
laws  and  customs  of  his  country,  that  condemn 
nearly  all  the  youths  of  the  higher  class  to  lives 
of  utter  idleness,  and  a  ruinous  system  of  time^ 
killing,  under  which  the  noblest  mind  must 
degenerate.  In  a  capital  like  Lisbon,  where 
the  chief  attractions  of  life  are  its  climate,  the 
amiable  sociability  of  the  people  and  the  polish 
of  their  manners,  where  the  business  of  life 
seems  limited  to  discussions  in  the  Cortes  and 
petty  political  conspiracies,  and  where  there  is 
seldom  any  novelty  to  interest  beyond  a  new 
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opera  or  a  new  daocer,  young  men  are  almost 
driven  to  seek  refuge  from  the  ennui  of  utter 
non-occupation,  in  the  excitement  of  gambling, 
and  that  perpetual  wasting  of  every  generous 
sentiment,  which  must  attend  a  course  of  idle 
love  affairs,  not  one  of  which  is  intended  to  be 
anything  more  than  a  passing  interest  to  relieve 
the  irksomeness  of  monotony. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  young  men 
thus  trained,  should  adopt  low  views  of  the 
female  character,  and  a  habit  of  suspicion 
again^  each  other;  it  is  rather  a  subject  for 
marvel,  that  they  should  still  retain  all  the  kind- 
liness of  feeling,  the  considerate  delicacy  and 
polished  courtesy,  which  mark  their  intercourse 
with  each  other,  and  to  which  a  noble  writer  of 
our  day  has  paid  his  hearty  tribute.* 

*  "  If  I  could  divest  myself  of  every  national  partiality, 
and  suppose  myself  an  inhabitant  of  the  other  hemi- 
sphere, tmvelling  solely  for  my  amusement,  noting 
men  and  manners,  and  wer^  asked  in  what  country 
society  had  attained  its  most  polished  form,  I  should 
say  in  Portugal ;  this  perfection  of  manner  is,  perhaps, 
most  appreciated  by  an  Englishman,  when  seen  in  that 
portion  of  the  aristoeratic  class  which  has  adopted,  in 
minor  points,  the  refinements  of  the  first  European 
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When,  therefore,  De  Barros  saw  the  look  of 
admiring  fondness  Courtenay  fixed  on  Emily 
during  the  morning  service,  and  afterwards 
marked  how  he  withdrew  her  from  the  crowd 
on  leaving  the  church,  and  remained  by  her 
side  when  they  rejoined  the  party,  it  never 
suggested  itself  to  his  mind  as  possible,  that, 
having  been  brought  up  with  that  lovely  girl 
as  her  brother,  he  could  look  on  her  with  admi- 
ration, or  bestow  on  her  such  flattering  atten- 
tions, save  with  the  selfish  desire  of  winning 
for  himself  the  first  place  in  her  heart. 

To  love  and  love  again  fi-om  day  to  day, 
implied  in  his  estimation  no  want  of  depth  of 
feeling,  no  weakness  of  character;  and  he 
addressed  a  few  words  to  Courtenay  as  he 
passed  near  him  and  Emily,  leading  Inez's 
donkey,  with  a  cordiality  he  had  never  showed 
him  before,  and  his  manner  to  Inez  assumed 

society,  and  has  retained  the  spirit,  while  it  has  in  some 
degree  dropped  the  exaggerated  ceremonial  of  the  old 
Portuguese  courtesy.  Portuguese  politeness  is  del%ht- 
fill,  hecause  it  is  hy  no  means  purely  artificial,  but 
flows  in  a  great  measure  from  a  natural  kindliness  of 
feeling." —  Note  from  Lord  Camavon^s  Portugal  and 
Crallicia,  p.  43,  Part  i. 
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even  an  increase  of  devotion  as  he  spoke  to  her 
with  approving  tenderness,  keeping  his  hand  on 
her  bridle  so  as  to  regulate  the  pace  of  her 
steed  to  suit  his  own. 

Courtenay  looked  wistfully  after  them,  and 
then  a  gloomy  expression  gathered  on  his  brow, 
as  again  a  doubt  entered  his  mind,  with  regard 
to  the  line  it  would  be  most  honourable  for  him 
to  pursue  towards  Inez. 

When  the  Howards  Bud  Lonsdales  reached 
the  quinta,  where  the  dinner  was  laid  out  on  a 
long  stone  table  beneath  some  chesnut  trees, 
they  learnt  from  the  Conde  de  Lima,  who  met 
them  near  the  entrance,  that  a  serious  accident 
had  occurred  to  Madame  de  Barros. 

Her  donkey  had  tripped  on  a  loose  stone  and 
fallen,  throwing  her  so  violently  to  the  ground 
that  she  had  severely  sprained  her  ankle,  besides 
receiving  various  bruises,  and  a  cut  on  the  fore- 
head that  had  bled  profusely.  Her  son  had 
immediately  procured  a  light  cane  sofa  from  an 
adjoining  house,  on  which  she  might  be  carried 
home,  and  had  himself  accompanied  her,  that 
he  might  seek  for  medical  aid,  and  take  mea- 
sures to  relieve  her  suflferings. 
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This  incident  cast  a  gloom  at  first  over  the 
party,  and  Mrs.  Howard  saw  that  the  Condessa 
de  Lima  was  seriously  annoyed  at  the  absence 
of  Francisco,  and  looked  with  anxiety  at  Cour- 
tenay  and  Inez.     . 

It  was  vain,  however,  in  such  a  scene,  where 
ceremony  was  laid  aside,  and  mirth  was  the 
object  that  had  collected  the  guests,  to  attempt 
to  keep  a  check  over  the  movement  of  any  two, 
who  were  resolved  on  holding  communication 
together. 

Inez  had  formed  a  desperate  resolution  on 
her  way  to  that  quinta,  and  the  accident  that 
secured  the  absence  of  De  Barros,  seemed  to 
her  ill-regulated  mind,  a  sign  that  Heaven 
favoured  her  wishes.  The  sudden  fear  that  the 
beautiful  Emily  Howard  might  more  than  con- 
sole Courtenay  for  her  loss,  might  even  make 
him  reckon  his  passing  love  for  herself  amongst 
the  hundred  preferences  which  men  regard  as 
trifling  episodes  in  their  lives,  bad  made  her  in 
a  moment  almost  hate  the  unconscious  girl; 
and  she  resolved  at  every  risk  to  say  something 
that  would  bind  the  unhappy  Courtenay  to  her 
for  ever. 
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As  the  party  wandered  in  groups  through 
the  small  flower-garden,  awaiting  the  summons 
to  dinner,  Courtenay  advanced  towiu-ds  Inez, 
who  apart  from  all  the  rest,  seemed  to  be  en- 
grossed in  the  arrangement  of  a  bouquet  of 
roses. 

"  ShaQ  T  assist  you  ?"  he  asked,  as  he 
stooped  to  pick  up  a  rose  that  had  fallen  from 
her  trembling  fingers. 

"  Thank  you,'*  answered  Inez,  proudly  draw- 
ing back,  whilst  tears,  that  she  sought  not  to 
check,  filled  her  eyes,  and  her  lip  curled  at  the 
same  time  with  anger. 

Coiutenay  gazed  at  her  with  surprise,  yet 
still  held  out  the  flower,  saying  gently : 

"  Will  you  not  give  this  rose  a  place  in  your 
bouquet  ?  it  may  be  the  last  I  shall  have  pleasure, 
to  present  to  you." 

Inez  took  the  flower,  and  casting  it  to  the 
ground  crushed  it  with  her  foot. 

"  Then  let  it  perish !"  she  exclaimed,  pas- 
sionately ;  "  let  it  perish  with  my  faith  in  the 
honour  of  man — why  should  it  survive  the 
donor's  truth  ?" 

VOL.    II.  I 
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Courtenay  started,  and  his  eye  flashed ;  then 
sinking  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  he  said : 

^'  You  are  the  first  person  who  ever  breathed 
a  doubt  of  my  truth,  Mademoiselle  de  Sampayo, 
and  I  grieve  I  did  not  earlier  know  your  real 
opinion." 

She  did  not  speak — she  did  not  even  raise 
her  eyes»  and  Courtenay  with  a  heart  full  of 
pride  and  wounded  tenderness  turned  alxiipdy 
firum  the  ^pot 

At  dinner  he  was  placed  between  £mily  and 
Gnice  Lonsdale.  Inez  sat  nearly  opposite  with 
Mr*  Beaumont,  to  whose  gay  salKes  she  re- 
;$;ponded  with  a  vivacity  nearly  equal  to  his 
own;  the  good  humour  of  the  young  saikr, 
and  the  piquant  repartees  of  his  beautiful 
neighbour,  soon  infected  the  whole  party  wkh 
gaiety;  and  although  there  were  still  anxious 
spirits,  and  hearts  tempest-tossed  with  conflict- 
ing passions  around  that  festive  board,  it  was 
t(^  all  appearance  a  scene  of  complete  enjoy- 
ment. 

Inez  avoided  for  a  considerable  time  meeting 
Courtenay's  eye,  although  she  more  than  once 
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addressed  those  near  him;  and  after  silently 
observing  her  for  some  time,  he  commenced 
an  animated  conversation  with  Emily  and  Grace 
LoDsdale. 

His  manner  was  calm,  and  his  rich  voice 
bad  that  peculiar  tone  produced  by  suppressed 
emotion;  it  did  not  falter,  but  there  was  a 
vibration  in  the  sound  that  made  his  words 
more  interesting,  and  that  thrilled  to  the  heart 
ci  the  guilty  Inez,  who  felt,  as  it  reached  her 
ear,  that  she  had  wronged  a  man  before  whose 
noble  mind  she  ought  to  humble  herself  in  the 
dust  with  her  burden  of  selfishness  and  false- 
hood. 

As  they  rose  from  table,  Inez  approached 
Emily,  and  in  a  voice  now  all  subdued,  made 
some  remark  which  she  hoped  would  induce 
Courtenay  to  join  them  ;  but  he  turned  coldly 
away,  and  seated  himself  on  a  bank  beside 
Margarida  de  Macedo  and  Lady  Lonsdale,  who 
had  both  vemarked  the  short  scene  between 
him  and  Inez,  and  felt  a  secret  hope  that  all 
was  now  over  between  a  pair  so  ill-matched  in 
every  moral 'quality. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  had  hardly  elapsed  ere 

I  2 
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Mr.  Beaumont  approached  this  spot,  and, 
making  an  apology  for  interrupting  his  con- 
versation with  his  two  companions,  asked 
Courtenay  to  give  him  a  few  moments  in 
private. 

Courtenay  rose  in  some  surprise,  and  felt 
also  considerable  embarrassment,  when  the 
young  man  told  him,  with  great  delicacy,  yet 
with  an  evident  consciousness  of  the  purport  of 
his  mission,  that  Mademoiselle  de  Sampayo  had 
had  requested  him  to  say  that  she  wished  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Courtenay. 

His  pride  was  wounded  even  for  her  sake, 
that  she  should  have  thus  resorted  to  a  half 
confidence  with  a  very  young  and  lively 
foreigner  in  no  way  connected  with  her,  and 
although  he  had  perfect  confidence  in  the 
gentlemanlike  feelings  of  Charles  Beaumont, 
with  whose  parents  he  had  been  on  the  most 
intimate  footing,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
ground  in  painful  uncertainty  as  to  what  he 
ought  to  reply,  that  might  avert  suspicion 
regarding  the  state  of  matters  between  him 
and  Inez. 

"Where    is    Mademoiselle   de   Sampayo?" 
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he  asked  after  a  few  seconds   had  passed  in 
silence. 

"  I  left  her  in  an  arbour  at  the  very  end  of 
that  long  avenue,"  answered  Beaumont,  then 
turned  gaily  to  address  some  passers-by,  so  as 
to  relieve  Courtenay  from  his  presence. 

When  Courtenay  reached  the  arbour  men- 
tioned by  his  friend,  he  found  Inez  seated  with 
her  face  buried  in  her  hands ;  on  hearing  his 
step  she  started  up,  exclaiming,  whilst  her  lips 
quivered  with  emotion : 

"  Oh,  forgive  me,  Arthur !  forgive  me !  I  fed 
that  I  was  unjust ;  but  I  am  so  miserable,  I 
scarcely  know  what  I  am  doing." 

She  had  never  called  him  Arthur  before,  and 
as  she  spoke  she  laid  both  her  hands  on  his 
arm,  and  looked  up  into  his  face  with  such 
tearful  pleading  eyes,  that  Courtenay  was  almost 
unnerved,  and  unable  for  a  few  moments  to 
command  his  voice ;  he  gently  led  her  to  her 
seat,  and  placed  himself  beside  her. 

"  Inez,"  at  length  he  said,  in  a  low  serious 
tone,  "was  it  merely  to  ask  my  forgiveness 
that  you  employed  Mr.  Beaumont  to  summon 
me  ?   Surely  you  could  not  imagine  that  I  could 
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long  entertain  a   feding    of   anger   connected 
with  yow." 

"  Oh,  no !"  exckdmed  Inez,  "  I  know  how 
good,  how  noble  you  are — too  well  I  know  it — 
but  I  could  not  rest  until  I  confessed  my  fault, 
I  fancied  I  should  never  see  you  again;  oh, 
Arthur,  is  all  over— is  there  no  hope — must 
I,  so  young,  give  up  all  chance  of  happi- 
ness?" 

"  God  forbid,  Inez !  I  trust  there  are  many 
years  of  happiness  before  you — only  tell  me 
truly  what  you  wish— have  you  courage  to 
brave  opposition  and  difficulties  for  my  sake, 
Inez ;  do  you  love  me  ?  Do  not  answer  me 
hastily,"  he  added,  seeing  that  she  was  much 
agitated ;  "  too  much  depends  upon  your  words. 
Inez,  I  have  had  many  doubts  as  to  what  was 
my  duty  in  this  matter.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  I  love — how  I  love  you,  only  a  lifetime 
could  prove — but  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
I  should  best  consult  yoiu*  happiness,  by  tearing 
myself  away  from  you.  Near  you  I  cannot 
stay  unless  you  are  my  own,  yet  I  could  more 
easily  part  from  you  this  moment  than  see  you 
unhappy,  and  feel  that  I  was  the  cause.      If 
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then  you  dread  what  may  await  you  as  my 
wife — if  you  think  you  could  be  happy  with 
another — " 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !"  vehemently  interrupted  Inex, 
"  you  cannot  believe  that,  you  must  know  that 
you  alone  are  dear  to  me ;  I  dread  nothing  in 
this  world,  but  a  separation  from  you.  Oh  ! 
promise  then,  promise  you  wHl  not  desert 
me!" 

Courtenay  pressed  h6r  trembling  form  to  his 
heart,  and  said  with  fervour : 

"DesCTt  you!  never  1  No  dearest,  if  you 
love  me,  if  you  bid  me  stay,  no  human  power 
shall  divide  us.  I  only  needed  this  assurance 
to  decide  on  my  proper  coiurse,  yet  I  had  almost 
despaired  of  being  permitted  to  have  an  expla^- 
nation  with  you,  and  I  feared  to  expose  to 
annoyance  one  dearer  to  me  than  life  by  acting 
on  my  own  impulse." 

"  Oh,  you  must  be  prudent !"  anxiously  ex- 
claimed Inez, "  more  prudent  now  than  eVer — ^we 
are  both  suspected  and  watched,  and  the  merest 
trifle  might  be  the  signal  for  our  separation." 

"Yet  something  must  be  done,"  said 
Courtenay,   "  we    cannot   remain  as   we    are. 
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tenderness,  his  noble  candour,  all  subdued 
within  her  the  spirit  of  selfish  manoeuvriDg, 
and  though  she  felt  conscious  that  she  was  (m 
the  verge  of  a  great  imprudence^  she  could  not 
bear  to  risk  the  loss  of  his  esteem  by  urging  a 
concealment  that  appeared  to  him  so  dishon- 
ourable; she  felt  that  he  was  right,  and 
worshipped  him  in  her  heart  for  those  very 
qualities  in  which  he  presented  the  greatest 
contrast  to  herself;  but  her  courage  failed  at  the 
idea  of  enduring,  even  for  his  sake,  the  indignity 
of  being  put  into  a  species  of  disgrace  by  her 
whole  family. 

Courtenay  watched  the  struggle  betrayed  by 
her  expressive  features,  though  he  could  not 
read  all  the  feelings  that  caused  it,  and  when 
at  length  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his  with  a  look 
full  of  the  fondest  love,  yet  mingled  with  alarm 
and  uncertainty,  he  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips 
and  said : 

"My  own  beloved  one,  there  is  one  alterna- 
tive if  all  this  alarms  you  too  much— I  will 
leave  Portugal,  nay,"  he  added,  seeing  her  start, 
"I  only  mean  that  I  will  leave  it  imtil  you 
shall  have    succeeded  in  breaking    off   your 
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present  engagement ;  and  the  moment  you 
summon  me  I  will  return.  Dearest  Inez !  there 
is  no  other  course  for  me  to  pursue,  unless  I 
adopt  one  of  double  dealing  and  deceit,  repug- 
nant to  my  nature,  and  which  would  make 
me  unworthy  of  you.  Decide  then  for  us  both, 
let  me  either  go  to-morrow  to  ask  your  hand 
from  your  unde^  or  let  me  leave  Cintra,  where 
I  shall  indeed  leave  my  soul's  treasure — ^my  all 
of  happiness." 

"  Oh,  no  !  Arthur,  I  cannot  part  from  you !" 
said  Inez.  "  Do  what  you  think  right,  but  do 
not  leave  me." 

She  trembled  violently  as  she  said  these 
words — she  felt  that  she  had  decided  her  fate, 
and  hiding  her  face  on  his  shoulder,  large  tears 
fell  from  her  eyes. 

Courtenay  drew  her  tenderly  towards  him, 
and  stooping  down  to  kiss  the  fair  forehead  that 
seemed  as  if  it  ought  to  be  the  seat  of  truth,  he 
perceived  that  she  was  weeping. 

"  Oh,  Inez,  Inez !"  he  said,  gently,  but 
playfully,  "  this  will  never  do — you  wiU  never 
make  a  heroine,  if  you  lose  coiu-age  at  the  first 
sight  of  danger ;  come,  dearest,  cheer  up — ^aU 
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will  be  well — ^there  is  something  within  tells  me 
we  shall  yet  be  happy." 

"  Heaven  grant  it !"  said  Inez,  mournfully ; 
*^  promise  me  at  least,  dearest  Arthur,  that 
whatever  may  happen,   you  will  never  desert 


me. 


"I  do  promise,"  answered  Courtenay, 
earnestly ;  "  but  surely,  Inez,  you  might  have 
trusted  me  without  a  promise." 

"  Ah !  we  cannot  tell  what  they  may  do — 
they  are  even  capable  of  deceiving  us  both,  if 
by  that  means  they  could  separate  us. 

'^  But  I  must  not  stay  long  here,"  she  added, 
suddenly  looking  round  in  alarm.  ^'Arthur, 
let  me  return  alone  to  the  company,  I  could 
not  meet  them  with  composure  if  you  were  by 
my  side." 

"  Gro,  dearest,"  said  Courtenay,  gazing  fondly 
at  the  beautiful  &ce  of  her  he  now  considered 
his  own.  ''  Go !  and  may  Heaven  bless  you 
for  the  dear  hope  you  have  given  me  this 
day." 

His  arm  was  round  her  slender  waist,  he 
imprinted  a  kiss  on  her  trembling  lips,  and  they 
parted. 
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How  much  of  anguish  often  dwells  in  the 
midst  of  the  gayest  scenes  !  Whilst  these  two 
exchanged  their  vows,  and 'whilst  at  a  little 
distance  were  heard  sounds  of  revelry  and 
merriment,  a  fond,  devoted,  unselfish  heart  had 
uttered  the  death-cry  of  its  best  hopes,  and  lay 
bruised  and  bleeding,  wounded  by  the  hand 
dearest  to  it  on  earth. 

Emily  and  Margarida  de  Macedo,  uncon- 
scious that  any  one  occupied  the  arbour  where 
Courtenay  had  found  Inez,  had  proposed  to 
each  other  to  retreat  there  for  a  short  time, 
fi'om  the  confusion  and  gaiety  each  had  begun 
to  find  wearisome.  The  path  they  took  to 
approach  it  was  not  the  direct  one,  and  it  brought 
them  within  view  of  the  unconscious  pair,  whilst 
still  at  a  considerable  distance. 

Both  at  the  same  instant  perceived  Courtenay 
and  Inez.  It  was  exactly  when  the  latter  laid 
her  face  on  his  shoulder,  and  Emily  saw  Arthur 
stoop  to  kiss  her  forehead,  whilst  his  arm  sup- 
ported her  waist. 

She  gazed  for  a  few  seconds,  as  if  transfixed 
to  the  spot ;  her  cheeks  and  lips  grew  ghastly 
pale;  her   eyes   dilated   with  horror,  and  then 
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slowly  turning  to  Margarida,  she  saw  her 
friend  watching  her  with  compassion  and 
anxiety.  She  grasped  her  arm  with  convhlsive 
strength,  and  drawing  her  close  to  her  side, 
whispered  in  a  voice  that  made  her  companion 
shudder. 

"  What  is  that  ? — ^what  is  that  ?"  she  repeated 
almost  violently,  as  she  shook  the  arm  she 
held,  and  passed  her  left  hand  across  her  eyes, 
as  if  to  clear  away  a  mist  that^  obscured  her 
vision. 

"  My  Emily,"  said  Margarida,  gently,  "  my 
poor  child,  we  hardly  knew  how  to  prepare  you 
for  this." 

"  Prepare  me  !  You  have  known  it !  It  is 
true  !  Oh,  my  God  !  my  God  !  let  me  die !" 
exclaimed  the  heart^tricken  girl,  sinkiag  down 
on  the  earth  at  Margarida's  feet,  and  burying 
her  face  in  the  folds  of  her  dress. 

"  Oh,  Emily !"  cried  Margarida,  alarmed  lest 
any  one  should  observe  them,  "you  will  be 
seen,  dearest,  and  you  could  not  endnre 
that." 

Emily  started  to  her  feet.  She  turned  h& 
eyes  once  more  towards  the  arbour,  and  gazed 
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as  if  h^  soul  would  pass  away  in  that  long 
look.  Inez  had  risen  to  depart,  and  Courtenay 
threw  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  they  ex- 
changed their  first  kiss  of  love. 

Elmily  uttered  a  smothered  ery,  that  pierced 
Margarida's  heart,  and  again  seizing  the  latter's 
arm,  with  a  strength  her  slender  fingers  never 
had  possessed  till  that  moment  of  despair, 
she  dragged  her  from  the  spot. 

Instinctively  she  avoided  the  path  that  led  to 
the  small  grove  where  they  had  dined.  With- 
out uttering  a  word,  she  hurried  on  through  the 
least  frequented  parts  of  the  grounds ;  and  when 
they  no  longer  heard  the  sounds  of  voices,  the 
unhappy  girl  paused. 

She  looked  into  her  companion's  face,  and 
shuddered.  She  was  stUl  deadly  pale,  in  spite 
of  the  haste  with  which  she  had  walked,  and 
her  lips  quivered ;  but  her  eyes  were  dry,  and 
looked  as  if  no  tear  could  ever  come  to  cool 
their  burning  fever. 

"  Margarida,"  she  said,  in  a  hoarse  voice, 
after  a  few  seconds  had  elapsed,  during  which 
^  more  than  once  pressed  her  hand  to  her 
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forehead,  "  Margarida,  take  me  home.  I 
camiot  think — I  do  not  know  very  well  how  it 
had  best  be  managed ;  but,  for  pity,  take  me 
home." 

Her  look  was  so  wild,  and  she  trembled  so 
violently,  that  Margarida  was  alarmed. 

"  Dearest  Emily,"  she  said,  "  will  you  let  me 
leave  you  for  five  minutes  ?  I  will  call  my  own 
servant,  and  desire  him  to  tell  yoiu*  mother  that 
you  are  gone  home  with  me.  She  would  other- 
wise be  alarmed  at  our  absence." 

Emily  mechanically  seated  herself,  and  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands.  When  Margarida  re- 
turned, she  found  her  rocking  her  body  to  and 
fro,  as  if  in  agony.  She  took  her  hand,  and 
said  : 

"  Come,  Emily,  let  us  go  home." 

The  poor  girl  again  uttered  a  low  cry  of 
despair,  and  cast  on  all  sides  of  that  fatal 
quinta  a  look  so  heart-broken,  and  so  be- 
wildered, that  Margarida's  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

She  placed  her  on  her  donkey  ;  she  walked 
by    her    side,   and   when    they   reached   Mrs. 
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Howard's  house^  Margarida  wished  to  stay 
with  her  in  her  room  until  her  mother's  arrival ; 
but  when  they  were  on  the  threshold  of  the 
little  apartment,  where  Emily  had  risen  that 
mommg  with  so  joyful  a  heart,  she  paused,  and 
kissing  her  sympathizing  friend,  she  quietly 
pushed  her  back,  gasping  out  the  words : 

"  Leave  me — leave  me  !" 

And  Courtenay  knew  not  the  evil  he  had 
done  to  the  gentle  being  he  loved  so  fondly ; 
and  Inez  guessed  not  that  another  heart,  besides 
that  of  Francisco,  was  to  bleed  for  her  decep- 
tion ;  and  the  fete  went  on. 

Evening  service  was  performed  in  the  Church 
of  San  Pedro.  The  royal  family  were  once 
more  within  the  Moorish  Palace,  reposing  after 
the  fatigue  of  the  day ;  and  all  the  gay  groups, 
that  had  dined  together,  were  collected  round 
cheerful  tea-tables  in  Cintra.  A  little  later,  all 
were  again  sallying  forth  to  see  a  display  of  fire- 
works, that  was  to  conclude  the  day's  festivity. 
The  little  village  resounded  until  midnight 
with  sounds  of  music,  rockets,  arid  laughter; 
and  Emily  Howard,  the  young,  the  true-hearted, 

VOL.    II.  K 
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the  trustii^,  lay  on  her  bed,  crushed  in  spirit, 
speechless  in  her  despair,  with  her  burning 
hand  pressed  against  the  heart  of  her  weeping 
mother. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

I  maj  not  say  that  thou  wert  false, 
I  never  had  one  vow  from  thee, 
But  I  have  often  seen  thine  eye 
Look  as  it  loved  to  look  on  me." 


Ij.  E.  Ij. 


"Mother,"  said  Emily,  starting  up  as  the 
clock  struck  two,  and  gazing  in  Mrs.  Howard's 
face,  "what  a  wretch  I  am  to  let  you  sit 
there  !     Go  to  bed,  dearest  mother,  if  you  love 


me." 


"  My  child,  I  cannot  bear  to  leave  you  ;  your 
hand  is  burning.  Is  there  no  refreshment  I 
can  bring  you  ?" 

A  bitter   smile   played   for   a   moment    on 

K  2 
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Emily's  feverish  lip ;  then  closing  her  eyes,  she 
sank  back  on  her  pillow,  and  murmured, 
slowly : 

"  Perhaps,  I  shall  sleep." 

The  mother  still  hung  tenderly  over  her 
child ;  and  Emily  kissed  her  hand,  gently 
thrusting  her  from  her  at  the  same  time,  and 
whispering : 

"  Good  night,  dear  mother." 

And  Mrs.  Howard  retired  to  pray  that 
Heaven  would  be  merciful  to  her  child,  and  then 
exhausted  with  weeping  and  watching,  she  fell 
asleep. 

But  no  sleep  visited  Emily's  couch  that 
night,  though  fearful  of  disturbing  her  mother, 
she  lay  perfectly  still,  and  repressed  even  the 
sighs  with  which  her  bosom  struggled. 

Happy  are  they  who  pass  through  life's 
changeful  scene,  and  never  know  the  mortal 
anguish  in  which  human  sympathy  only  adds 
to  the  spirit's  torture ;  that  inward  crying  out 
of  the  crushed  heart  that  may  not  complain 
in  words;  that  sense  of  suffocation  when  no 
tears  suffuse  the  burning  eye-balls,  but  seem  to 
flow  scalding  on  the  brain. 
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Such  was  the  sorrow  that  had  fallen  on  the 
happy  Emily,  who,  only  a  few  days  before,  had 
felt  impatient  with  her  friend  for  saying  that 
this  world  was  one  of  trial,  and  now,  her  only 
wish  was  that  she  might  die,  and  never  more 
hear  the  sound  of  a  human  voice — never  more 
look  out  on  the  bright  scenes  whose  beauty 
had  been  blasted  by  the  hot  sirocco  of  affliction. 

No  explanation  had  as  yet  taken  place  be- 
tween her  and  her  mother.  It  was  from 
Margarida  the  latter  learnt  the  sad  particulars 
of  the  scene  that  had  so  completely  realized  all 
their  fears;  but  when  she  had  attempted  to 
gain  admittance  into  her  daughter's  room,  she 
found  that  she  had  bolted  even  the  door  that 
communicated  with  her  own,  and  it  was  a  con- 
siderable time  before  her  tender  pleading  voice 
could  persuade  Emily  to  open  it. 

"  My  child !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Howard,  with 
that  overflowing  sympathy  that  seeks  to  con- 
sole by  giving  vent  to  its  tenderness ;  but  she 
paused  as  she  looked  in  her  daughter's  face, 
and  awe-struck  by  its  expression,  she  saw  that 
the  hour  was  not  come  when  comfort  could  be 
offered  there. 
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Emily  was  pale  as  marble,  save  on  one 
cheek,  where  a  small  hectic  spot  glowed  like 
fire;  her  hand  was  dry  and  burning,  and  her 
eyes  seemed  to  have  sunk  into  her  head,  so 
dark  and  hollow  they  now  appeared ;  those 
"  doudless  eyes,"  as  Conrtenay  had  often  called 
them,  were  now  dim,  but  not  with  tears. 

She  laid  her  hand  on  her  mother's  arm,  and 
drawing  her  into  the  apartment,  she  said  in  a 
low  voice : 

"  I  am  not  well,  mamma — did  Margarida 
tdl  you— I  was  ill  ?" 

''  She  did,  dearest;  but  you  will  soon  be 
better.     Let  me  assist  you  to  go  to  bed." 

"  No — no,"  said  Emily,  gasping  between  eadi 
word,  and  pressing  her  hand  against  her  fore- 
head; "no,  dear  mother,  I  wish  to  be  still  a 
little  while  alone,  come  to  me  when  you  have 
had  tea.  Are  you  alone  ?"  she  added  hurriedly, 
looking  in  her  mother's  face,  and  then  as  sud- 
denly withdrawing  her  eyes. 

''  Only  Margarida  is  here,  dearest,"  answered 
Mrs.  Howard ;  "  she  waited  to  hear  how  you 
were." 

"  When  she  is  gone,  'come  to  me  again,  dear 
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mamma,"  said  Emily,  and  seating  hersdf  beside 
a  table,  she  spread  out  her  arms  on  it,  and  bid 
her  face  in  her  hands. 

Her  mother  hesitated;  but  she  had  too 
much  experience  of  sorrow  not  to  know  that 
th»%  are  times  when  the  spirit  cannot  bear 
even  the  kindest  argument,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's consideration  she  left  the  room,  and 
went  to  hold  a  mdancholy  council  with  the 
sympathizing  Margarida,  as  to  how  they  were 
to  extricate  Emily  fix)m  the  difficulties  o{  her 
position,  without  exciting  observations  that 
must  wound  her  delicacy. 

When  she  returned  to  her  daughter's  room, 
she  found  her  in  bed,  and  in  darkness ;  the  sun 
had  set,  the  moon,  already  some  days  past  the 
full,  had  not  risen,  and  the  unhappy  girl 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  gloom  around  her,  too 
miserable  even  to  pray,  because  her  burdened 
mind  could  not  rise  above  the  ruin  of  its  joy, 
had  thrown  herself  on  her  couch,  and  buried 
her  face  on  her  pillow. 

"  Do  not  speak  to-night,  dearest  mother," 
she  murmured,  as  Mrs.  Howard  bent  down  and 
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kissed  her ;  "  my  head  aches  too  much,  I 
scarcely  remember  anything." 

And  Mrs.  Howard  sat  in  that  silent  chamber, 
hour  after  hour,  sometimes  clasping  her  child's 
hand  in  hers,  sometimes  stooping  to  adjust  her 
pillows,  sometimes  going  into  her  own  room  to 
look  out  on  the  calm  night,  and  cool  her  burn- 
ing head  at  the  open  window. 

Once  only  Emily  spoke : 

"  Is  he  come  home?"  she  asked,  drawing  her 
mother  close  to  her  with  a  convulsive  pressure ; 
and  when  Mrs.  Howard  answered,  "  Not 
yet,  dearest — ^there  was  to  be  dancing,"  she 
uttered  a  low  moan,  and  turned  her  face 
away. 

When  Mrs.  Howard  rose  next  morning,  she 
thought  her  child  was  sleeping,  and  gently 
closed  her  door  that  her  movements  might  not 
disturb  her.  But  Emily  was  not  asleep,  and 
when  her  mother  entered  her  room  about  nine 
o'clock,  she  found  her  up  and  dressed  in  a 
loose  muslin  wrapper,  her  long  ringlets  drawn 
back  from  her  white  forehead,  and  carelessly 
fastened  among  the  folds  of  her  back  hair,  as  if 
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to  relieve  the  throbbing  temples  from  even  that 
light  pressure. 

She  was  walking  rapidly  to  and  fro,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  floor;  but  when  she  heard 
her  mother's  st^ep,  she  looked  up,  and  advancing 
towards  her,  threw  her  arms  round  her  neck 
and  fondly  kissed  her. 

"  Poor  mamma,"  she  said,  in  a  low  caressing 
voice,  "  poor  mamma,  I  trust  you  have  slept — 
I  fear  you  are  very  tired,  and  it  is  my  fault." 

"  My  own  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Howard, 
"  I  only  suffer  for  yow,  tell  me  how  you  are." 

Emily  gazed  with  a  strange  expression  into 
her  mother's  eyes,  but  she  answered  calmly : 

"  I  am  well." 

"  Oh !  Emily,"  said  her  mother,  earnestly, 
"  do  not  thus  destroy  yourself,  by  closing  your 
mind,  and  preying  on  your  own  thoughts :  will 
you  not  confide  in  me,  my  child?  surely  it 
would  do  you  good  to  speak  freely  to  your 
mother." 

Emily  shuddered,  and  a  deep  flush  passed 
quickly  across  her  pale  face. 

"  Not  now,  not  now,  dear  mother,"  she  said 
hastily,  and  then  sinking  her  voice  to  a  whisper 
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she  added,  "  I  heard  him  go  down  stairs — go, 
dearest  mother,  he  will  need  help,  perhaps  com- 
fort, as  much  as — no,  no !"  she  said,  intarupt- 
ing  herself  and  casting  her  eyes  towards  heaven, 
"  not — not  so  much  as  I  do !" 

Her  mother  left  her,  anxious  herself  to  see 
and  converse  with  Arthur,  and  perceiving  that 
part  of  Emily's  present  restlessness  arose  from 
a  desire  to  hear  something  of  him  and  his 
affairs. 

She  found  him  pacing  restlessly  backwards 
and  forwards  a  long  shady  walk  in  the  garden, 
where  her  children  had  all  been  in  turn  accus- 
tomed to  run  races  and  trundle  their  hoops; 
and  as  she  watched  him  now,  and  marked  the 
nervous  rapidity  of  his  movements  fw  a  few 
minutes  ere  he  perceived  and  advanced  to  meet 
her,  remembrances  rushed  into  her  mind,  re- 
calling  the  forms  and  voices  of  the  dead,  the 
buried  joys  and  hopes  of  her  youth,  and  the 
many  trials  of  her  life,  with  such  vivid  distinct- 
ness, that  it  was  with  difficulty  she  forced 
back  the  blinding  tears  that,  gushed  to  her 
eyes. 

"  And  is  all  to  end  thus?"  she  murmured 
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to  herself.  "Am  I  to  see  the  misery  of  the 
only  two  who  have  been  spared?" 

Courtenay  tenderly  greeted  his  adopted  mo- 
ther, and  heard  with  great  concern  that  Emily 
was  indisposed ;  the  exertion  of  the  day  before, 
her  mother  said,  had  been  too  much  for  her, 
and  she  had  been  feverish  all  night. 

Mrs.  Howard  looked  so  ill  herself,  that  had 
Courtenay  been  less  pre-occupied,  it  must  have 
excited  his  suspicion  that  something  had  grieved 
her;  but  she  anticipated  any  remark  he  mijght 
have  made  by  saying,  that  she  did  not  wonder 
Emily  was  ill,  as  she  herself  had  been  so  over- 
powered  by  the  heat,  and  the  fetigue  of  the 
fite^  that  she  had  not  slept,  and  was  still  suffer- 
iug  from  headache. 

Though  grieved  that  his  favourite  Emily 
should  be  even  slightly,  as  he  imagined,  indis- 
posed,  Courtenay  was  not  sorry  to  have  a  tete- 
a^tete  In-eakfast  with  Mrs.  Howard  on  that  par- 
ticular morning,  as  he  wanted  to  confide  to 
her  his  anxieties  about  Inez,  before  he  went  to 
hear  his  fete  from  the  Conde  de  Lima. 

Mrs.  Howard  listened  to  the  short  history 
of  this    attachment    with    painful    attention. 
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All  the  circumstances  he  related  brought 
vividly  before  her  the  weak  part  of  his  charac- 
ter ;  that  yielding  to  a  present  pleasure,  without 
a  thought  of  the  future,  which  had  already  cast 
him  on  the  world  with  all  his  mental  powers, 
a  man  of  idleness,  and  had  reduced  one,  well 
fitted  to  be  a  leader  amongst  his  fellow  men, 
to  be  the  slave  of  the  mere  passing  emotions 
of  his  own  heart.  Courtenay  could  have  re- 
sisted a  great  temptation,  whose  very  magni- 
tude would  arouse  his  energies,  he  would  have 
performed  nobly  any  great  duty  to  another  that 
involved  a  sacrifice  of  himself;  but  he  seemed 
utterly  powerless  to  oppose  those  apparently 
innocent  concessions,  to  the  pleasure  or  conve- 
nience of  the  day,  which  yet  stamp  the  image 
of  indecision  on  the  loftiest  spirit,  and  lead  to 
the  great  crisis  of  many  a  life. 

As  these  thoughts  rushed  through  Mrs. 
Howard's  mind,  accompanied  by  the  image  of 
her  heart-broken  child,  she  struggled  to  speak, 
and  murmured  a  few  words  of  hope  that  all 
might  end  better  than  he  anticipated.  But 
Courtenay  read  the  expression  of  her  face,  and 
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felt  that  there  was  no  cordiality  in  the  voice 
that  spoke  that  wish. 

"You  are  disappointed  in  what  I  have 
done  !"  he  exclaimed,  seizing  her  hand.  "  Oh, 
do  not  judge  me  severely ;  Inez  does  not  love 
this  man  they  want  her  to  marry,  and  I  knew 
nothing  of  her  engagement  when  I  first  tried 
to  win  her  heart." 

"My  dearest  Arthur,"  said  Mrs.  Howard, 
kindly,  "you  know  that  1  can  never  be  a 
severe  judge  to  you — I  only  fear  that  you  have 
not  acted  for  yoiu:  own  happiness — I  wish  you 
had  fled  from  this  temptation  ere  it  endangered 
the  peace  and  respectability  of  your  whole  life." 

"  Respectability !"  exclaimed  Arthur,  drawing 
back  with  a  look  of  mingled  dismay  and  an- 
noyance, "  respectability !  how  can  that  come 
in  question,  either  through  my  success  or  my 
failure  ?  Inez  is  highly  bom — ^her  connections 
are  unexceptionable,  her  beauty  and  her  talents 
fit  her  to  adorn  any  station." 

"  I  am  aware  of  all  that,"  said  Mrs.  Howard, 
gently,. but  firmly;  "I believe  we  were  smitten 
by  her  charms  before  you  were  even  willing  to 
acknowledge  them.      But  still  I  should   have 
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felt  mora  at  ease  concerning  you,  had  you  pre- 
sented me  a  less  highly  gifted  wife  of  your 
own  country  and  your  own  religion." 

"  Oh  !  if  that  be  all,  do  not  fear  for  me,  my 
kind  jfriend.  A  wife  who  truly  loves  her  hus- 
band, will  not  quarrel  with  him  about  his 
Church ;  and  as  to  country,  Inez  is  a  perfect 
linguist,  and  has  been  accustomed  to  associate 
more  with  English  people  than  with  Portuguese, 
at  all  events,  during  her  life  at  Paris." 

Mrs.  Howard  smiled  sadly  at  the  manner  in 
which  Courtenay  now  skimmed  over  all  the 
details  of  domestic  Ufe,  on  which  she  had  often 
heard  him  dwell  with  so  much  earnestness,  as 
being  of  more  consequence  to  those  concerned, 
than  the  higher  sounding  matters  of  beauty, 
talents,  or  fortune. 

"  Dear  Arthur,"  she  said,  tenderly  laying  her 
hand  on  his  arm,  "  it  is  not  my  object  to  sug- 
gest to  you  the  darkest  side  of  the  prospect 
before  you,  and  my  affection  for  you  may 
exaggerate  my  fears.  I  was  wrong  to  express 
the  regret  you  read  in  my  countenance.  It  is 
now  too  late  to  look  badk  ;  you  are  pledged  in 
honour   as   well   as  heart  to  Mademoisdle  de 
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Sampayo ;  go  thea^  to  her  uncle,  make  your 
proposal,  and  we  shall  be  better  able  to  cohbi- 
der  what  is  to  be  done  next,  when  you  see  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  received.  I  have  no 
doubt  much  may  be  done  by  perseverance,  if 
only  Francisco  de  Barros  can  be  pa^uaded  to 
give  up  his  claims." 

"  Of  that  I  have  very  little  fear,"  said  Cour- 
tenay,  '*  at  least,  if  he  be  the  proud  man  he  is 
represented,  he  will  not  be  very  anxious  to 
receive  an  unwilling  bride." 

"  Go  then,"  said  Mrs.  Howard,  "  and  return 
to  me  quickly,  for  I  shall  be  full  of  anxiety." 

"  Give  me  first  your  good  wishes,  dearest 
mother,"  said  Courtenay,  drawing  her  towards 
him  as  she  rose  from  the  breakfast-table,  ^'I 
shall  go  with  a  stronger  hope  if  armed  with 
your  blessing." 

Mrs.  Howard  bent  over  him  as  he  threw 
his  arm  fondly  round  her,  and  a  tear  fell  on  his 
fine  forehead,  whilst  she  said  in  a  low  voice : 

"  May  Heaven  bless  you,  and  order  all 
things  for  your  good  I" 

Courtenay  silently  pressed  her  hands  to  his 
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Ups,  and  then  rose  to  prepare  for  his  important 
visit. 

And  Mrs.  Howard  returned  to  her  daughter. 

Emily  sat  on  a  stool  beside  a  low  couch, 
on  which  she  rested  her  throbbing  brow ;  the 
comb  that  fastened  her  long  hair  had  fallen, 
and  her  rich  tresses  hung  on  her  shoulders  in 
confusion,  that  showed  how  often  her  trembling 
hand  had  been  passed  through  the  hea\7 
masses.  She  raised  her  head  as  her  mother 
entered,  and  stretching  one  arm  towards  her, 
pointed  with  the  other  to  the  sofa,  as  if  she 
wished  her  to  be  seated  there.  She  then  took 
her  hand  in  her's,  and  hiding  her  face  in  her 
lap,  said : 

"  Did  he  tell  you  anything  ?  Tell  me  all 
that  has  passed — omit  nothing,  dearest  mo- 
ther, I  pray  you.  It  will  do  me  good  to 
hear  all." 

Gently  and  tenderly  her  mother  obeyed  her 
wish :  she  repeated  almost  word  for  word  aD 
that  Arthiu"  had  told  her,  his  love,  his  inten- 
tions, his  fears — she  left  nothing  in  doubt, 
—nothing  on  which  he  daughter's  mind  might 
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yet  dwell  as  something  unexplained — a  shadow 
on  which  to  build  a  vain  hope. 

When  she  ceased,  Emily  said : 

"  Have  you  told  me  everything,  mamma  ?" 

"  Everything,  my  darling,"  said  her  mother, 
"  everything  that  I  know  myself." 

"  And  he  said  nothing  of  me  ?"  she  inquired, 
looking  anxiously  in  her  mother's  face. 

"  Nothing,  dearest, — nothing  connected  with 
this  unfortunate  story.  He  was,  of  course, 
much  concerned  when  I  said  you  were  ill ;  he 
loves  you  dearly,  as  you  know,  Emily  ;  he  loves 
you  as  I  do." 

"  As  you  do !"  repeated  Emily,  "  oh,  no, 
mother !  not  as  you  do  ;  for  you  love  nothing  on 
earth  so  well,  and  he — " 

Her  voice  faltered — ^tears,  the  long  pent  up 
tears  again  bathed  her  cheeks,  and  Mrs.  Howard 
who  felt  that  at  least  she  must  be  grateful  for 
this  natural  sign  of  sorrow,  sat  silently  thinking 
over  all  that  must  yet  be  in  store  for  the 
sensitive  being  thus  overwhelmed  by  her  first 
agony. 

After  a  long  silence,  Emily  again  raised  her 
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head,  but   with   her   eyes  fixed  on   the   floor, 
and  said,  in  broken  accents : 

''  Was  it  then  all  a  dream  ?  has  it  been  all 
an  imagination  of  my  own  vanity  —  did  he 
never  love  me,  as  he  loves  this — ^this  happy 
Inez  ?  " 

Mrs.  Howard  hesitated;  she  felt  certain 
that  Arthur  had  once  loved  her  child ;  but  she 
feared  to  add  to  the  poignancy  of  her  regrets 
by  telling  her  this,  now  that  all  was  over. 
Emily  marked  her  hesitation,  and  exclaimed, 
with  earnestness: 

"  Mother,  tell  me  all — do  not  fear  whatever 
it  may  be.  All  that  is  now  of  consequence  to 
me  in  this  matter  is,  that  I  should  completdy 
understand  it,  and  then  may  God  give  me 
strength  to  bear  all  that  He  has  appointed  for 
me.  Do  not  be  afraid,"  she  added,  vnth  a 
bitter  smile,  "  I  did  not  die  yesterday ,  so  you 
need  not  fear  anything  to-day." 

"My  child,"  said  Mrs.  Howard,  "I  did 
indeed  think  he  loved  you  at  one  time;  and 
though  I  sometimes  had  fears  that  the  very 
ease  with  which  he  coijdd  enjoy  your  society, 
might  destroy   the   excitement  that  seems  so 
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essential  to  most  men,  I  saw  that  he  admired 
you,  and  that  he  loved  no  one  else — at  least 
not  at  that  time." 

"  Then,  how  have  I  lost  him  ?"  cried  Emily, 
clasping  her  hands,  and  casting  up  her  deep 
blue  eyes,  the  lashes  of  which  glittered  with 
tears.  "  Oh,  Arthur !  what  did  I  do,  that  you 
should  withdraw  from  me  the  treasure  of  your 
love  ?  Did  I  love  too  fondly  ?  did  I  weary  you 
with  my  presence?  Oh,  mother,  mother!" 
cried  the  unhappy  girl,  her  eyes  eagerly  ques- 
tioning Mrs.  Howard's;  "can  it  be  that  I 
betrayed  myself,  and  that  he  thought  me  bold  ? 
Oh !  my  brain  would  go  distracted  if  I  could 
think  I  lost  him  thus." 

"  It  is  impossible  dearest,"  said  her  mother, 
fondly  pressing  the  burning  temples  with  her 
lips,  "it  is  impossible;  only  consider — recall 
his  whole  manner  to  you,  even  yesterday — it 
expressed  only  tenderness,  respect  and  admira- 
tion." 

"But  his  manner  has   never  changed  since 
he  returned  to  us  two  years  ago ;  when  then 
did  his  feelings  change  ? — if  he  ever  loved  me 
when  did  he  cease  to  do  so  ?'* 

L  2 
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"My  darling  girl,  do  not  distract  yourself 
with  these  questions.  They  will  probably  never 
be  answered ;  let  it  suffice  that  this  sorrow  is 
not  come  through  any  fault  of  yours,  and  that 
you  are  now,  as  ever,  in  Arthur's  estimation, 
a  creature  whom  he  reveres  as  well  as  loves." 

Again  Emily  wept,  and  suffocating  sobs 
shook  her  delicate  frame ;  but  when  the  pa- 
roxysm was  over,  she  raised  her  head,  and 
looking  tenderly  at  her  mother,  said : 

"Kind,  patient  mamma,  may  Heaven  bless 
you  for  your  sympathy.  I  feel  already  better 
from  your  assurance  that  I  have  not  been 
indulging  in  a  mere  dream  of  my  own — that 
you  also  were  deceived,  and  that  you  think  he 
once  loved  me.  As  to  all  the  rest,  whether  it 
was  some  fault  in  me,  or  the  superior  charms 
of  Inez  that  deprived  me  of  his  heart,  it  does 
not  matter,  all  is  alike  over,  and  what  re- 
mains— "  she  paused,  but  in  a  few  seconds  she 
continued,  "  what  remains  to  be  done  now,  is 
tp  endeavour  to  secure  happiness  at  least  to 
him — to  them — ^let  all  the  sorrow  be  mine." 

"  My  brave  girl !"  said  her  mother,  pressing 
her  to  her  heart. 
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"  No,  no,  mamma,"  cried  EmUy,  disengaging 
herself  from  her  mother's  embrace,  and  starting 
to  her  feet,  whilst  she  cast  up  her  arms  with 
a  gesture  of  deep  despair,  "oh,  no,  I  am 
anything  but  brave;  God  only  knows  the 
torture — He  alone  knows  how  I  dread — ah  me ! 
— ^ah  me!"  and  the  unhappy  girl  threw  her- 
self on  her  knees  by  her  mother's  side,  and  the 
torrent  of  her  sorrow  swept  over  her  ;  low  moans 
broke  from  her  lips  at  intervals,  and  Mrs. 
Howard  sat  in  silence,  praying,  and  waiting  tiU 
the  storm  should  pass  by. 

At  length  the  tears  ceased  to  flow,  sighs 
came  less  frequently,  and  Emily  raising  herself, 
and  sitting  down  beside  her  mother,  laid  her 
head,  as  if  exhausted,  on  that  shoulder,  where 
it  had  so  often  nestled  in  her  happy  childhood. 

They  sat  long  in  silence,  but  Mrs.  Howard 
frequently  pressed  her  lips  on  the  closed  eye- 
lids of  her  gentle  child,  and  Emily  acknowledged 
the  sign  of  tender  sympathy  by  clasping  more 
fondly  the  hand  she  held  in  hers. 

Nearly  an  hour  thus  passed,  and  then  Emily 
raising  her  head  said,  with  a  look  and  tone  of 
touching  humility: 
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"  Oh,  mother,  I  cannot  yet  understand  my 
misery.  He  seemed  to  be  all  my  own — he 
loved  no  one  else,  he  was  ever  with  us,  all  I  did 
seemed  well  done  in  his  sight — ^he  would  even 
praise  my  beauty  so  fondly,  that  beauty  that  I 
had  never  prized  until  I  saw  how  Ms  eye  could 
gaze,  and  then  I  thanked  Heaven  for  it.  Was 
it  then  strange  that  I  should  dream  he  was 
my  own — that  I  should  not  foresee  that  any 
change  could  ever  divide  us?  It  is  true  he 
never  uttered  a  word  that  entitles  me  to  say  I 
have  been  wronged ;  yet  I  often  fancied  that  he 
only  delayed  because  he  feared  I  did  not  love 
hwiy  and  I  have  smiled  to  think  of  the  time 
when  he  should  be  undeceived.  Oh,  mother !  it 
has  all  been  a  miserable  mistake — ^he  loved  me 
as  he  loves  me  now,  as  a  dear,  a  most  precious 
sister,,  but  he  loves  another  with  that  love  that 
admits  no  rival,  that  love,  for  one  hour  of 
which  I  would  have  bartered  life — that  love  for 
which  he  will  consider  it  as  nothing  to  forsake 
all  else  in  this  world — ^you,  my  mother,  his 
poor  Emily,  all,  all,  for  her!  Oh,  may  God 
Almighty  bless  him  1"  continued  Emily,  an 
expression   almost   sublime    stealing   over    her 
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features,  whfle  a  large  tear  rolled  slowly  down 
her  flushed  cheek ;  *'  may  God  bless  him,  and 
her  whom  he  loves.  Arthur  1  Arthur !  you  are 
still  my  brother,  my  own  brother ;  I  may  still 
name  you  in  my  prayers* — ^still  call  you  my  own, 
when  only  Heaven  hears  my  voice. 

"  Yes,  mother,  I  must  still  be  his  sister,  his 
sweet,  his  dear  sister,  as  he  used  to  say  long 
ago — and  now  perhaps  he  will  need  help  as  well 
as  sympathy  from  both  you  and  me.  I  must 
have  this  day  to  myself,  in  my  own  room ;  I 
need  quiet  and  rest,  but  I  will  see  Margarida, 
that  all  may  be  over  to-day,  that  can  shake  my 
nerves.  To-morrow,  with  God's  help !  I  trust  I 
shall  have  regained  strength  to  bear  my  burden 
in  silence." 

"  And  have  you  courage  for  all  this,  my  noble 
child  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Howard,  gazing  in  admira- 
tion at  the  young  girl  who  had  described  her 
love  in  such  impassioned  words.  "  Have  you 
courage  to  remain  at  Cintra,  to  see  Arthur,  to 
meet  Inez  ?" 

"To  remain!  to  meet  them?"  exclaimed 
Emily.  "Good  Heaven,  what  did  you  then 
contemplate?     Do  you  think  I   could   endure 
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that  some  babbler  in  this  idle  crowd,  should 
raise  a  rumour  that  Emily  Howard  is  sick  with 
disappointment?  Could  I  endure  to  desert 
Arthur,  at  the  very  moment  when  I  can  best 
prove  to  him  what  a  devoted  friend  I  can  be  ? 
No,  mother,  think  better  of  your  child — ^trust 
more  to  her  self-control — you  shall  see  that  I 
am  not  unworthy  of  you,  and  he,  he  shall  see 
that  he  had  even  yet  to  learn  all  the  beauty,  all 
the  solace  of  a  sister's  friendship." 

She  gathered  together  the  heavy  folds  of 
hair  that  streamed  on  her  shoulders,  and 
smoothing  the  braids  across  her  forehead,  she 
drew  up  her  slight  form  with  an  air  of 
pride,  and  throwing  open  the  window,  stood 
as  if  she  enjoyed  once  more  the  fresh  summer 
breeze. 

At  this  moment  a  servant  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  Mrs.  Howard  was  summoned  to 
the  drawing-room,  to  receive  Margarida  de 
Macedo. 

After  a  short  interview,  in  which  Mrs. 
Howard  related  to  the  friend,  who  so  dearly 
loved  her  and  her  daughter,  all  that  had  taken 
place     that     morning,     Margarida     went    to 
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Emfly,  who  had  begged  that  she  might  see  her 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Emily  still  stood  beside  the  open  window 
when  she  entered,  but  the  passing  excitement 
that  had  animated  her  when  her  mother  left  her 
was  already  gone ;  her  form  was  erect,  and  her 
lips,  slightly  compressed,  wore  the  expression  of 
one  who  has  made  a  high  resolve,  but  large 
tears  were  yet  chasing  each  other  down  her  face, 
and  as  she  gazed  on  the  garden,  the  scene  of  so 
much  past  joy,  they  fell  on  her  white  hands, 
and  she  knew  not  she  was  weeping. 

On  hearing  her  friend's  step,  she  turned  and 
advanced  to  meet  her,  folding  her  in  her  arms, 
and  kissing  her  with  more  than  usual  tender- 
ness. 

"  It  was  kind  of  you  to  come  so  early, 
Margarida,"  she  said,  "  I  should  have  felt 
restless  until  I  saw  you  again  after  our  parting 
yesterday." 

"  My  dear  Emily !  I  wish  I  coidd  do  some- 
thing for  you — I  have  prayed  for  you,  but,  alas ! 
1  can  do  nothing  more." 

"  But  that  is  doing  very  much,"  said  Emily, 
sweetly  ;  "  it  is  indeed  doing  the  best  thing  for 
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me,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  prayers,  my  kind 
friend ;  but,  Margarida,  you  must  not  look  at 
me  so  sorrowfully,  with  those  dark  eyes  of 
yours — you  must  not  pity  me  too  much,  else  I 
shall  never  get  through  my  task,  and  there  is 
much  before  me." 

"  You  must  not  try  your  strength  too 
severely,"  said  Madame  de  Macedo.  "  Dear 
Emily,  I  fear,  from  what  your  mother  tells  me, 
that  you  contemplate  a  trial  that  may  prove  too 
much  for  you." 

"  No  !"  answered  Emily  ;  "  no,  dearest 
friend.  Heaven  will  give  me  strength  to  per- 
form my  duty.  We  must  not  desert  Arthur, 
and  he  must  never  suspect  the  desolation  he 
has  brought  on  us  so  unconsciously.  I  weD 
know  his  noble  heart,  and  that  his  anguish 
would  be  intolerable,  could  he  know  that  we, 
who  are  so  dear  to  him,  were  suflFering  through 
him.  Margarida,  you,  who  saw  yesterday  how 
I  loved  him,  have  yet  to  learn  what  that  love 
can  do.  Were  it  not  for  this,  were  it  not  that 
I  feel  I  can  act  as  he  would  approve,  were  I 
indeed  his  sister — how  could  I  bear  to  meet 
your  eye,  how  could  I  endure  the  thought  that 
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you  know  I  gave  away  my  heart  to  one  who 
will  soon  be  the  husband  of  another  f 

"My  dear  Emily — ^you  mistake  this — ^you 
have  done  nothing  but  what  any  other  girl 
in  your  position  would  have  done.  It  was 
hardly  possible,  that  living  as  you  did,  with  a 
being  so  gifted  and  so  devoted  to  you,  you 
should  have  avoided  becoming  most  deeply 
interested  in  him." 

Emily  smiled  bitterly,  and  shook  her  head. 

"  Ah,  Margarida  1"  she  said,  "  I  was  far 
more  than  interested  in  him — alas !  can 
you  fancy  what  was  the  depth  of  that  love, 
which  yesterday  crushed  me  to  the  earth,  and 
broke  my  heart  ?  Margarida,  he  was  my  idol^ 
I  fancied  no  power  could  divide  us — I  lived 
only  in  my  thoughts  of  him — and  now,  and 
now,  oh  God!  what  is  to  become  of  me 
now !" 

She  clasped  her  hands  over  her  eyes  for  a 
moment.  Then  dashing  away  the  tears  that 
were  again  gathering  there,  she  said  in  a  calm 
tone: 

''Margarida,  it  was  about  him  I  wished  to 
speak  to    you,  and   not  of  my   own  sorrow. 
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You  know  there  will  be  terrible  opposition  to 
his  marriage,  and  you  with  your  high  connec- 
tions, and  your  knowledge  of  how  to  deal  with 
your  countrymen,  may  be  able  to  do  much  to 
influence  the  family  of  Inez.  I  wish  you  then 
to  learn  for  me,  all  that  is  said  amongst  them 
on  the  subject,  and  what  is  likely  to  occur,  that 
we  may  know  what  is  best  to  be  done.  And 
one  other  thing  you  must  promise  me  to 
observe,  it  is,  that  you  carefully  avoid  showing 
the  slightest  disapproval  of  Arthmr's  choice,  and 
that  you  will  let  every  one  understand  that 
mamma  and  I  will  receive  Inez  into  our  family 
with  the  greatest  affection.  Margarida,  promise 
me  solemnly  to  do  this  ?" 

Emily  had  spoken  so  calmly,  even  in  her 
earnestness,  that  Margarida  gazed  at  her  in  sur- 
prise ;  she  could  scarcely  believe  that  this  was 
the  same  being  who  had  fallen  at  her  feet  the 
day  before  in  the  anguish  of  her  soul,  and 
she  hoped  that  the  worst  was  over — that  pride 
would  drive  out  sorrow,  and  Emily  be  again  as 
happy  as  before. 

But  Margarida  was  deceived — Emily's  mind 
was  wrought  into  an  imnatural  state  of  excite- 
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ment  by  a  great  and  generous  resolution,  and 
she  herself  did  not  know  what  fearful  struggles 
her  spirit  must  yet  undergo,  ere  she  could  learn 
to  live  near  the  being  she  adored,  and  see  him 
all  devoted  to  another. 

Margarida  promised  to  do  all  she  desired, 
and  after  a  little  further  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  Inez's  engagement  to  De  Barros,  and 
the  difficulties  that  must  attend  such  an  attach- 
ment as  Arthur's,  she  took  leave  of  Emily  more 
at  ease  concerning  her,  than  she  had  hoped  to 
feel  for  many  a  long  day. 

How  often  do  even  those  who  have  expe- 
rienced sorrow,  fail  to  realise  to  themselves  the 
peculiar  trials  of  an  affliction  that  has  never 
been  theirs  !  Few  are  the  hearts,  even  tender 
hearts,  that  can  mourn  for  another  as  for  them- 
selves, learning  through  the  inspiration  of  sym- 
pathy alone,  what  are  those  sensitive  parts  where 
the  slightest  touch  produces  agony,  and  fore- 
seeing with  an  instinct  that  equals  experience 
itself,  the  exact  moment  when  a  grief-stricken 
soul  will  shrink  back  in  dismay  at  the  gloom 
it  had  perhaps  bravely  faced  before. 

Margarida    de   Macedo   had  known    nearly 
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every  sorrow  for  which  we  demand  the  pity  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  but  she  had  never  gone 
through  the  fiery  ordeal  to  which  Emily  had 
been  condemned,  or  she  never  could  have 
hoped  that  one  short  day  might  suffice  to 
blunt  the  edge  of  that  sharp  affliction. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

'<  Ha !  ha !  false  to  me  ? 
To  me  ?" 

SHAKESPEARE. 

CouRTENAY  meanwhile  had  gone  on  his 
embarrassing  mission  to  the  Conde  de  Lima. 

A  heavy  weight  had  fallen  on  his  spirit 
after  Mrs.  Howard  left  him,  and  he  struggled 
in  vain  to  cast  off  a  dark  foreboding,  which  not 
even  the  image  of  Inez,  and  the  hope  of  winning 
her,  could  dispel.  He  tried  to  persuade  himself 
that  this  was  merely  the  effect  of  his  interview 
with  Mrs.  Howard,  who  had  betrayed  so  strong 
a  misgiving  as  to  his  happiness,  aided  perhaps 
by  the  painful  position  in  which  he  was  placed 
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She  had  thrown  a  black  lace  scarf  over  her  head 
as  a  slight  protection  from  the  sun,  in  passing 
through  the  garden — one  slender  hand  confined 
its  graceful  folds,  which  only  served  to  heighten 
the  beauty  of  her  raven  hair,  whilst  the  anxiety 
of  her  mind  gave  a  touching  expression  to  her 
brilliant  eyes,  and  a  rich  glow  to  her  cheek, 
that  seemed  to  i^eak  volumes  to  Courtenay's 
heart. 

"  Arthur,"  she  said,  in  low  and  hurried 
accents, "  I  wished  to  see  you  before  you  met 
my  imcle ;  what  is  it  you  propose  doing,  when, 
as  we  know  will  be  the  case,  your  petition  is 
refused,  and  jou  are  requested  to  absent  your- 
self from  the  house  ?  Have  you  reflected  that 
we  shall  then  be  completely  divided,  without  a 
chance  of  ever  meeting  ?" 

"  No,  Inez,  they  cannot,  shut  you  up  for 
ever ;  besides,  at  all  events,  they  will  then  know 
our  attachment,  and  you  will  be  free  from  that 
hateful  engagement  to  another.  We  can  only 
do  what  is  right  at  the  present  moment,  and 
we  must  hope  the  best :  you  are  even  boimd  in 
honour  to  tell  De  Barros  that  you  are  pledged 
in  heart  to  another  man," 
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Inez  turned  deadly  pale  as  Courtenay  uttered 
these  words,  and  bending  over  the  low  parapet 
that  divided  them,  she  said  in  a  faltering  voice : 

"  Arthur,  promise  never  to  forsake  me,  even 
if  they  tell  you  that  I  wish  it — even  if  they 
were  to  try  to  persuade  you  that  I  had  loved 
another." 

"  Do  not  fear  that  I  shall  be  so  credulous — 
only  be  firm  and  true,  as  I  shall  be,  and  all  must 
end  well.  And  now  I  must  go ;  Inez,  give  me 
that  dark  rose  in  your  girdle,  that  its  perfume 
may  breathe  to  me  of  your  love,  and  inspire  me 
with  eloquence  to  plead  our  cause," 

As  Courtenay  said  these  words,  his  fine 
countenance  was  illuminated  by  a  fond  smile; 
love  completely  triumphed  in  the  heart  of  Inez  ; 
she  drew  the  rose  firom  her  dress,  and  pressing 
it  to  her  lips,  withheld  it  for  an  instant  from 
Courtenay's  outstretched  hand,  whilst  she  bent 
her  eyes  on  his  with  an  expression  of  unutterable 
tenderness. 

"  Arthur,  Arthur !"  she  said,  "  this  rose  will 
wither,  but  my  love  can  never  die ;  yet  wear  it, 
wear  it  next  your  heart,  until  happier  days 
come  for  us.     Oh,  Arthur !  I  must  envy  that 
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senseless  flower,  because  you  bear  it  away  with 
you  to  ydur  happy  home." 

Again  Inez  pressed  it  to  her  lips,  and  with  a 
slow  and  lingering  movement,  placed  it  in 
Courtenay's  hand;  and  he  also  kissed  it, 
and  then  concealed  this  first  gift  within  his 
dress. 

A  low  sarcastic  laugh  startled  the  entranced 
lovers,  and  Inez  turning  in  alarm,  caught  the 
dark  glance  of  Francisco  de  Barros,  who  stood 
at  a  few  yards  distance  from  the  entrance  of  the 
arbour,  and  walked  rapidly  away,  the  moment 
he  was  certain  that  she  had  observed  him. 

Inez  threw  herself  half  fainting  on  the  seat 
within  the  trellis-work,  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands ,  whilst  Courtenay,  shocked  and 
annoyed  at  being  discovered  by  De  Barros,  in 
what  must  appear  a  deliberate  and  clandestine 
flirtation  with  his  aflianoed  bride,  stood  for  a 
few  moments  with  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground, 
struggling  with  the  mingled  feelings  of  con- 
scious rectitude,  shame,  and  commiseration  for 
the  agitated  Inez. 

But  in  Coiu'tenay,  whose  intentions  were  all 
honourable,  the  painful  emotion  experienced  by 
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every  upright  mind,  through  what  has  even 
the  semblance  of  a  detection  in  any  doubtful 
act,  was  short-lived. 

"  Inez,  my  beloved,"  he  said,  in  his  most 
tender  accents,  leaning  with  one  arm  on  the 
wall,  and  approaching  as  near  to  her  as  possiUe, 
indiflferent  now  who  might  observe  them,  or 
who  might  pass  near,  "  Inez,  do  not  be  alarmed 
— ^what  has  taken  place  now,  only  makes  it 
more  than  ever  necessary  that  I  should  not  lose 
a  moment  in  seeing  your  uncle.  Trust  to  me, 
dearest,  to  clear  you  from  every  reproach ;  and 
give  me  before  I  go  one  dear  glance,  one  cheer- 
ful look,  that  I  may  not  leave  you  with  too  sad 
a  heart." 

Inez  slowly  removed  her  hands  from  her 
&ce,  which  was  still  pale  and  agitated.  Too 
well  she  knew  that  it  was  far  beyond  his  power 
to  clear  her  from  reproach,  and  that  could  he 
know  her  treachery,  he  would  cast  her  from  him 
with  contempt ;  but  the  die  was  cast,  and  she 
must  now  at  every  risk  secure  his  confidence, 
for  with  De  Barros  all  must  be  for  ever  at  an 
end. 

Raising  herself  from  her  seat,  she  tried  to 
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smile ;  but  her  lips  trembled,  and  she  shivered 
as  if  a  sudden  chill  had  fallen  on  her  frame. 

"  Yes,  yes,  go  quickly,"  she  said,  in  a  voice 
hoarse  with  emotion.  "  Try  to  see  them  before 
he  does ;  and — and,  Arthur,  write  to  me,  send 
your  letter  through  some  one  who  will  not  be 
suspected.     Go,  go ;  farewell,  my  love." 

Her  hand  was  for  a  moment  pressed  in  his, 
and  he  was  gone ! 

The  Conde  de  Lima  was  alone  when  Cour- 
tenay  entered  his  apartment,  and  looked  as 
much  surprised  as  his  politeness  would  permit, 
at  a  visit  so  unusually  early,  and  at  Courtenay's 
being  introduced  into  his  private  chamber,  in- 
stead of  the  drawing'room.  But  when  informed 
of  the  matter  on  which  he  was  to  be  consulted, 
the  good-natured  Conde  grew  red  and  fidgetty. 
He  was  a  kind-hearted  man  who  wished  to  see 
every  one  pleased,  and  seldom  interfered  with 
the  domestic  concerns  so  ably  managed  by  his 
wife ;  he  also  liked  Courtenay,  whose  conversa- 
tion and  manners  were  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
tastes  of  a  very  high-bred,  polished,  and  well- 
informed  Portuguese,  and  he  was  seriously 
annoyed  at  an  occurrence   that   must    compel 
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him  to  refuse  him  what  he  asked,  and  would 
probably  produce  an  estrangement  between 
them. 

In  the  common  affairs  of  life  you  can 
hardly  do  a  thing  more  repugnant  to  a  Portu- 
guese, than  by  placing  him  in  a  position  in 
which  he  must  wound  the  feelings  of  another ; 
and  it  is  sometimes  amusing  to  see  the  inge- 
nuity with  which  he  wiQ  extricate  himself  from 
the.  painful  necessity.*  On  the  present  occasion, 
the  Conde  de  Lima  had  but  one  resource,  and 
after  listening  to  Courtenay's  explanation  with 
downcast  eyes  and  embarrassed  mien,  he  said 
with  the  greatest  courtesy  of  tone  and  manner : 

"  My  very  dear  Sir,  I  must,  I  fear,  refer  you 
in  this  affair  to  the  Condessa ;  my  wife  is  the 
aunt  of  Mademoiselle  de  Sampayo,  and  it  is  to 
her  care  she  was  consigned  by  her  father ;  she 
has,  in  fact,  been  the  only  person  who  has  ne- 

*  "A  Portuguese  has  a  real  repugnance  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  the  humblest  individual,  and  sedulously 
ayoids  any  expression  that  can  possibly  have  that  effect ; 
not  only  because  it  is  ill-bred,  but  because  the  act  of 
inflicting  pain  on  another  is  disagreeable  to  himself." — 
Lord  Camavon's  Portugal  and  Galicia. 
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was  recalled  to  herself,  and  to  a  right  appreciar 
tion  of  the  man  who  was  come  to  reveal  to  her 
his  heart's  most  precious  secret;  and  she  re- 
plied with  her  usual  courtesy,  and  nearly  all  her 
usual  cordiality. 

But  the  almost  severe  expression  Courtenay's 
face  had  worn  whilst  thus  asserting  his  own 
dignity  hy  an  external  calmness,  vanished,  and 
his  manner  instantly  softened  when  he  began  to 
talk  of  Inez. 

The  Condessa  listened  with  a  flushing  cheek, 
and  many  a  little  gesture  of  impatience,  when 
he  spoke  of  their  mutual  attachment,  but  she 
did  not  interrupt  him ;  and  when  he  had  told 
all,  she  seemed  to  hesitate  what  to  answer,  and 
sat  for  a  few  moments  as  if  perplexed,  scatter- 
ing on  the  small  table  by  her  side  the  leaves  of 
a  bouquet  that  had  been,  only  a  few  minutes 
before,  gathered  to  adorn  it. 

"  I  am  glad,  Mr.  Courtenay,"  she  said  at 
last,  "  that  the  explanation  you  have  made, 
enables  me  to  preserve  for  you  the  esteem  I 
have  felt  since  the  commencement  of  our  ac* 
quaintance ;  I  am  indeed  gratified  that  you  tell 
me  you  knew  nothing  of  our  family  arrange- 
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ment  when  you  first  loved  Inez;  but  I  must 
tell  you,  painful  as  it  is  for  me  to  do  so,  that 
Inez  does  not  deserve  the  same  praise  for 
candour  that  must  be  accorded  to  you;  she 
voluntarily  accepted  Francisco  de  Barros,  and 
she  has  shamefully  deceived  him." 

Here  Courtenay  interrupted  her  with  an 
entreaty  that  she  would  not  grieve  him  by 
censure  to  which  he  could  not  listen,  and  which 
was  altogether  unmerited  by  a  being  so  pure 
and  truthful  as  Inez. 

Madame  de  Lima  smiled  sarcastically,  and 
then  continued : 

"  It  is  certainly  not  my  wish  to  expose  un- 
necessarily my  niece's  faults,  it  is  also  now 
utterly  useless  to  refer  to  the  past ;  the  engage- 
ment with  Senhor  Francisco  de  Barros  has 
been  put  an  end  to  in  a  manner  little  flattering 
to  Inez,  or  to  our  family  pride.  I  tell  it  to  you 
now,  that  you  may  not  imagine  it  can  in  any 
way  affect  your  proposal,  when  the  busy  tongue 
of  rumour  shall  have  revealed  it  to  the  whole 
society  of  Lisbon.  I  was  with  Madame  de 
Barros,  who  cannot  leave  her  bed  to-day,  when 
her  son  entered  the  room,  and  on  seeing  me 
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with  his  mother,  he  instantly  informed  me  of  a 
scene  he  had  just  witnessed  in  which  you  bore 
a  part ;  and  with  a  haughty,  but  natural  indig- 
nation, he  renounced  for  ever  the  hand  of  my 
niece,  and  desired  me  to  inform  her  of  the  fact. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  no  hope  of  concluding  this 
much-desired  marriage,  that  I  reject  in  my 
brother's  name  the  proposal  with  which  you 
have  honoured  us;  there  are  many  objections 
to  such  a  imion,  that  would  probably  be  felt  by 
your  family  as  well  as  by  that  of  Inez,  but  it  is 
sufficient  that  I  remind  you  she  has  a  father, 
and  that  I  know  my  brother  will  never  consent 
to  give  his  daughter  to  an  English  Protestant." 

''  May  I  at  least  ask  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Sampayo  be  permitted  to  write  to  her  father  on 
the  subject  ?"  asked  Courtenay.  "  I  shall  of 
course  address  him  myself  and  ask  his  daugh- 
ter's hand;  but  his  child's  persuasions  might 
have  more  power  than  mine." 

"  Inez  always  corresponds  freely  with  her 
father,"  said  the  Condessa ;  "  he  has  been  a 
most  indulgent  parent,  and  I  regret  that  this 
annoyance  should  fall  on  him  through  her 
fault." 
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"  I  deeply  regret  that  I  should  be  the  invo- 
luntary cause  of  sorrow,  or  dissension  in  a 
family  where  I  have  only  received  marks  of 
kindness,"  said  Courtenay.  "  Might  I  not  hope 
that  you  will  use  your  influence  to  make  your 
brother  look  on  me  as  a  less  unworthy  suitor 
for  his  daughter,  and  thus  lessen  the  grief  he 
will  feel  at  the  breaking  off  the  engagement  he 
already  approved  of?" 

"No,  Mr.  Courtenay,"  said  the  Condessa, 
gently,  but  firmly*;  "  it  is  quite  impossible. 
Unworthy  of  Inez  we  can  never  think  you — 
the  attachment  indeed  of  one  so  courted — so 
universaHy  admired,  is  only  an  honour  which 
may  well  be  flatterm^  even  to  a  girl  so  spoilt 
as  Inez ;  but  I  will  not  deceive  you ;  she  can 
never  be  your  wife  with  the  consent  of  her 
family;  even  setting  aside  all  other  obstacles, 
it  would  be  an  outrage  to  my  sister-inJaw, 
Madame  de  Barros,  whose  son  has  been  so 
treacherously  treated  by  Inez." 

Courtenay  here  rose  to  depart,  yet  stood  for 
a  moment  as  if  irresolute,  and  the  Condessa 
recovering  all  her  native  courtesy,  and  desire  to 
please,  said  to  him  kindly : 
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"  Come,  Mr.  Comtenay,  give  up  this  dream, 
which  will  only  embitter  your  life,  and  can 
never  end  but  in  disappointment;  let  me  ad- 
vise you  to  go  now,  and  make  out  your  long 
talked-of  visit  to  Seville,  and  when  you  return 
to  Lisbon  all  this  will  be  forgotten,  and  Inez 
and  you  may  meet  as  friends." 

Courtenay  shook  his  head,  thanked  her  for 
her  frankness,  and  saying  he  would  commu- 
nicate with  her  brother.  Monsieur  de  Sampayo, 
he  took  his  leave,  with  at  least  a  better  hope 
than  he  had  when  he  entered,  for  Inez  was  free, 
and  De  Barros  himself  renounced  all  claim  on 
her  hand. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

'*  No  talk  was  pleasant  now,  no  image  fair. 
No  freshness  and  no  fragrance  filled  the  air ; 
No  music  in  the  winds,  nor  in  the  sound 
The  wild  birds  uttered  from  the  forests  round  s 
The  sun  had  lost  its  light,  and  drearily 
The  morning  stole  upon  her  altered  eye. 
And  night  with  all  her  starry  eyes  grew  dim." 

BARRY   CORNWALLr. 

CouRTENAY  had  ridden  into  Lisbon  next 
day  before  Emily  left  her  room.  She  had  fallen 
into  the  first  deep  slumber  that  succeeds  ex- 
treme exhaustion^  after  the  sun  was  already  high 
in  the  heavens,  and  her  mother,  whose  foot- 
step by  her  bed-side  had  not  awoke  her,  gave 
orders  that  no  one  should  approach  her  room  ; 
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and  after  excluding  every  ray  of  light  that 
might  disturb  the  sleeper,  she  went  once  more 
to  meet  Arthur  alone  in  the  breakfast-room. 

She  found  him  anxious  and  depressed  about 
his  future  plans  ;  but  he  announced  to  her  one 
decision  he  had  formed  during  the  night,  that 
materially  relieved  her  own  disquietude  regard- 
ing his  first  meeting  with  Emily.  This  was, 
that  he  should  leave  Cintra  for  two  or  three 
days,  in  order  to  visit  and  consult  with  his 
friend  the  Visconde  d'Almeida,  who  was  also 
an  intimate  friend  and  correspondent  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Sampayo,  Inez's  father. 

This  gentleman  passed  the  summer  at  a 
country  residence,  some  leagues  from  Lisbon, 
and  Courtenay  thought  that  he  could  do  more 
by  his  presence,  than  any  letter  could  eflPect, 
in  persuading  his  friend  to  take  up  his  cause, 
and  use  his  influence  in  his  favour,  weU  know- 
ing that  in  Portugal  the  expediency  of  adopting 
a  particular  course,  is  far  more  frequently  de- 
cided by  the  names  and  numbers  of  those  who 
recommend  it,  than  by  forming  any  judgment 
on  its  own  intrinsic  merits  or  propriety. 

Comtenay's  English  reserve  as  weQ  as  his 
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own  delicacy  and  pride  made  him  shrink  from 
the  idea  of  asking  help  in  such  a  matter ;  but 
he  felt  that  to  win  Inez,  he  miist  adapt  himself 
to  the  customs  of  her  people ;  and  she  was  a 
prize  worth  any  sacrifice,  save  that  of  honour. 

He  therefore  informed  Mrs,  Howard  that 
he  had  written  to  Inez  to  announce  to  her  his 
intended  absence,  and  its  object,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  reconcile  her  to  it,  by  reminding  her,  that 
even  if  he  remained  at  Cintra,  they  would  not 
be  permitted  to  meet. 

The  half  hour  at  the  breakfast-table  passed 
away  in  an  unconnected,  ill-supported  conversa- 
tion, for  Courtenay  felt  that  Mrs.  Howard  had 
fears  for  his  happiness  that  seemed  to  him  an 
injustice  to  Inez,  and  she  was  impatient  that 
he  should  be  gone,  yet  anxious  not  to  betray 
this  desire.  When,  however,  his  horse  was 
brought  to  the  door,  each  cast  off  the  unusual 
restraint.  Arthur  felt  the  conviction  of  the 
unvarying  tenderness,  the  truth  and  wisdom  of 
the  friend  he  was  leaving — of  the  friend  he  had 
so  greatly  disappointed,  rush  over  his  soul  as 
he  never  felt  it  before;  and  Mrs.  Howard,  as 
she  looked  back  on  her  married  life,  and  gazed 
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on  him  who  had  supplied  to  her  the  place  of 
her  own  dead  boys,  felt  her  heart  yearn  over 
him,  as  she  whispered  to  herself,  "  oh !  why 
have  you  not  taken  the  happiness — ^the  treasure 
— I  placed  before  you  ?" 

With  many  kind  messages  to  Emily,  and 
exhortations  to  her  not  again  to  over-fatigue 
herself,  Courtenay  embraced  Mrs.  Howard,  and 
rode  quickly  away. 

The  sound  of  the  horse's  hoofs  awoke  Emily, 
and  a  sorrowful  instinct  told  her,  that  Arthur, 
whom  she  longed,  yet  dreaded  to  meet,  was 
already  gone  without  even  a  farewell. 

She  was  sitting  up  in  bed  with  her  face 
buried  in  her  hands,  when  her  mother  glided  into 
her  room,  in  hopes  of  still  finding  her  asleep. 

"Where  is  he  gone?"  was  her  first  ques- 
tion. 

"  To  Oliveira,  dearest,  to  consult  his  fiiend 
the  Visconde  d' Almeida,"  said  her  mother,  as 
she  opened  the  shutters,  and  drew  back  the 
curtain. 

"  To  consult  about  Inez  ?"  asked  Emily. 

"  Yes,  my  darling ;  he  is  a  friend  of  her 
father," 
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Emily  sank  back  on  her  pillow,  and  closed 
her  eyes  to  arrest  the  tears  she  did  not  wish 
her  njother  to  see. 

Now  was  come  the  first  realizing  to  herself  of 
her  own  future  unimportance  in  all  that  might 
concern  Arthur,  of  the  secondary  influence  she 
must  be  content  henceforth  to  exercise  over  the 
feelings  and  actions  of  him  who  had  so  long 
appeared  to  belong  to  her,  and  who  was  to  her 
the  dearest  of  all  earthly  objects. 

Emily  had  prepared  herself  to  make  a  great 
effort,  to  practise  a  noble  self-control  —  she 
had  contemplated  with  a  sort  of  feverish  calm- 
ness the  total  sacrifice  of  every  selfish  wish  for 
Arthur's  sake ;  but  then  he  was  to  be  present 
to  give  her  strength  for  the  struggle — his  voice* 
and  his  glance  were  still  to  cheer  her  on  her 
dreary  path,  and  the  excitement  of  endeavour- 
ing to  conceal  from  him  the  mischief  he  had 
done  would  sustain  her  in  her  cruel  position 
by  investing  it  with  the  dignity  of  a  martyrdom. 

She  had  also  pictured  herself  acting  as  his 
counsellor  and  comforter;  and  there  was  a 
charm  to  her  romantic  mind,  even  in  the  verv 
bitterness  with  which  she  traced  out  her  future 
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conduct,  promising  herself  to  be  a  mirade  of 
calm  endurance,  and  to  deserve,  even  if  she 
could  not  win,  Arthur's  highest  approbation. 

But  to  be  left — of  that  she  had  not  dreamt 
— ^to  be  left  to  meet  her  heavy  trial  unsustained 
by  anything  save  her  own  sense  of  right,  to 
feel  that  he  was  gone  with  his  heart  and 
thoughts  full  of  another,  for  this  she  was 
wholly  unprepared.  It  was  her  first  real  ex- 
perience of  the  alteration  in  their  relative  posi- 
tions, and  the  shock  was  sudden  and  severe. 

Poor  Emily  had  not  yet  perceived  in  her 
inexperience  that  her  most  painful  duty,  her 
most  difficult  task,  would  be,  not  her  generous 
self-control  in  Arthur's  presence,  not  her  un- 
selfish zeal  to  serve  him,  but  the  conquering 
that  very  love  that  had  wrought  so  much 
misery  for  her,  the  total  renunciation  of  evwy 
feeling  that  still  possessed  a  dangerous  charm, 
and  that  might  not  meet  the  eye  of  Arthur 
and  Inez.  She  had  not  yet  perceived  that  duty 
demanded  of  her  to  attain  the  reality  of  that 
calmness,  which  delicacy  and  generosity  cafled 
on  her  to  feign. 

When   her    mother   addressed   her,  after  a 
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^ort  silence,  and  asked  her  if  she  felt  able  to 
rise,  a  sensation  of  disgust  at  all  the  calm 
details  of  life  took  possession  of  her  soul ;  the 
daily  routine  that,  till  now,  her  happy  energetic 
spirit  had  invested  with  a  peculiar  grace,  passed 
in  rapid  review  before  her  mental  vision,  and 
made  her  shudder  at  the  gloom  that  had  fallen 
on  her  path. 

A  wish  to  be  left,  in  darkness  and  solitude, 
undisturbed  in  her  despair,  seeing  she  could  do 
nothing  for  him,  tempted  her  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  think  of  herself  alone.  But  Emily 
was  not  one  whom  either  joy  or  sorrow  could 
make  selfish ;  she  let  the  hands  that  had  shaded 
her  eyes  drop  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  turning 
towards  her  mother,  her  heart  smote  her  when 
she  read  the  care-worn  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance. Pressing  her  mother's  hand  to  her 
lips,  she  said : 

"  I  will  rise,  dearest ;  let  ti^  be  always 
together ;  nothing  can  ever  come  between  us. 
Mother,  we  must  be  as  we  were  before  he  came 
back." 

When  she  entered  the  drawing-room,  the 
window  that  led  into  the  garden  was  thrown 
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open ;  the  day  was  bright  and  warm ;  a  liglft 
sea-breeze  stirred  the  leaves,  the  fountain  glit- 
tered in  the  sunshine,  and  its  splashing  sound 
blended  pleasantly  with  the  humming  of  the  bees ; 
the  flower-beds  were  almost  dazzling  with  their 
rich  and  many  colours ;  the  trees  cast  their  soft 
and  welcome  shadows,  and  the  whole  landscape 
beyond  their  own  little  territory  looked  gay  and 
smiling. 

'A  week  before,  this  same  scene  had  called 
forth  from  the  sanguine  girl  eloquent  expres- 
sions of  joy  and  gratitude,  and  the  recollection 
of  that*  morning,  when  she  had  questioned  Mar- 
garida's  wisdom,  because  she  asserted  this  life 
to  be  one  of  sorrow  and  self-denial,  came  over 
her  now  with  aU  the  anguish  of  a  dearly-earned 
experience. 

But  she  had  left  her  own  apartment,  resolved 
to  devote  all  her  time  and  care  to  her  mother: 
she  imagined  she  could  never  again  form  a 
hope  for  herself  connected  with  this  world's 
joys,  but  Heaven  had  left  her  one  great  duty, 
and  she  would  perform  it  with  all  her  power. 

She,  therefore,  approached  the  open  window 
where  her  mother  sat  working,  and  drawing  hqr 
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embroidery  frame  towards  her,  she  seated  her- 
self and  made  an  attempt  to  speak  on  general 
subjects.  But  the  pauses  in  the  conversation 
became  more  and  more  frequent,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  both  mother  and  daughter  to 
maintain  a  cheerful  tone  and  manner,  and  at 
length  Emily  ceased  even  to  move  her  needle. 
She  marvelled  that  she  could  ever  have  taken 
an  interest  in  the  work  before  her,  and  then 
thought  of  him  who  used  to  watch  its  progress 
by  her  side.  The  occupation  seemed  to  her 
now  too  trifling — there  was  no  longer  any 
beauty  in  the  flowers  she  traced ;  yet  she  sup- 
pressed the  expression  of  impatience  that  rose 
to  her  lips,  and  sat  quietly  watching  her 
mother,  whose  busy  fingers  had  been  longer 
trained  to  move  independently  of  the  sorrow 
that  might  be  agitating  her  heart. 

Mrs.  Howard  at  length  raised  her  eyes  from 
her  work,  and  perceived  with  pain  the  utter 
misery  of  her  child^s  expression;  but  this  re- 
called Emily's  wandering  thoughts,  and  starting 
from  her  chair,  she  said  hurriedly,  as  she  laid 
her  hand  on  a  book  : 
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''Shall  I  read  to  you,  mamma?  I  cannot 
work  this  morning." 

Her  mother  assented,  and  Emily  opening  the 
book  she  had  taken  up,  commenced  at  the 
passage  that  first  met  her  eye* 

Her  unconscious  selection  of  a  work  had 
been  unfortunate,  for  she  had  taken  up  Lamar- 
tine's  ''Jocelyn,"  and  there  was  fiir  too  much 
in  that  exquisitely  beautiful  poem,  to  which  her 
own  heart  at  that  moment  responded,  to  enable 
her  to  read  it  with  composure. 

The  blighted,  yet  never  dying  love ;  the  tor- 
turing regret,  which  duty  had  silenced,  but  not 
extinguished;  the  submission  to  Heaven's  de- 
cree, which,  in  crushing  the  will,  had  nearly 
destroyed  the  body:  all  seemed  to  Emily  a 
prophecy  of  her  own  fate ;  whilst,  also,  for  the 
first  time,  she  gave  to  the  impassioned  and 
rebellious  Laurence  a  larger  share  of  her  sym- 
pathy than  to  the  self-sacrificing,  high  prin^ 
cipled  Jocelyn.  The  fi'enzy  of  Laurence,  un- 
guided  and  unprotected  as  she  had  been, 
excited  now  her  tenderest  pity,  and  she  remem- 
bered, with  something  like  self-reproach,  that 
when  Arthur  had  read  the  tale  to  her  and  her 
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mother,  he  had  said:  "I  never  knew  you 
harsh  to  one  of  your  own  sex  before,  Emily ; 
perhaps  it  is  that  you  cannot  picture  yourself  in 
the  position  of  the  unhappy  Laurence  :  divided 
for  life,  yet  not  by  death,  from  the  idol  of  her 
heart,  without  parents  to  protect,  or  religion  to 
restrain  her." 

Arthur's  look  and  voice  were  in  her  heart — 
filling  her  mind,  making  every  pulse  throb  as 
she  read  the  touching  lines  of  the  poet  who  has 
so  skilfully  anatomized  a  tortured  spirit,  but  the 
effort  was  too  great  to  endure  long  in  her  then 
exhausted  state.  Her  voice  faltered,  and  then 
broke  entirely,  whilst  the  large  tears  that  had 
been  dimming  her  sight,  roUed  over  her  pale 
cheeks,  and  closing  the  book  as  hastily  as  she 
had  opened  it,  she  rose  and  passed  into  the 
garden  by  the  verandah. 

Her  mother  did  not  follow  her;  she  knew 
that  the  time  was  not  yet  come  to  suggest 
remedies  for  this  mental  sickness:  the  spirit 
must  exhaust  itself  with  its  own  devices,  ere  it 
turn  for  coxmsel  to  another's  experience ;  and 
Mrs.  Howard,  though  trembling  even  for  her 
child's  life,  felt  that  as  yet  she  could  do  nothing  for 
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her,  except  pray  Heaven  to  watch  over  her,  and 
bring  her  safe  and  purified  out  of  the  furnace 
of  affliction. 

When  Emily  returned  from  the  garden,  she 
had  a  large  bouquet  of  flowers  in  her  hand, 
which  she  proceeded  to  arrange  in  her  mother's 
favourite  vase,  making  from  time  to  time  some 
remark  connected  with  her  occupation. 

And  thus  she  whiled  away  the  morning,  tiD 
the  early  dinner  was  annoimced,  and  when  that 
was  over,  Emily  asked  her  mother  if  she  felt 
inclined  to  walk.  Mrs.  Howard  hesitated  for  a 
moment ;  she  had  been  much  fatigued  by  two 
sleepless  nights,  yet,  though  unable  for  any 
great  exertion,  she  was  unwilling  to  leave 
Emily  to  take  her  usual  exercise  alone.  The 
latter,  however,  saw  the  hesitation  and  under^ 
stood  it  in  a  moment. 

"  No,  no,  dear  mamma,  you  must  not  go 
beyond  the  garden  to-day,  and  you  must  now 
lie  down  and  sleep.  I  will  go  to  Montserrat  on 
my  donkey." 

"  Alone,  dearest  ?"  said  her  mother,  anxiously. 
^'  Could  you  not  ask  Margarida,  or  Grace  Lons- 
dale, to  accompany  you  ?" 
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Emfly  shook  her  head,  as  if  she  shrank  from 
the  idea  of  a  companion,  then  said  gently,  as 
she  tried  to  smile : 

*^  I  will  take  Josefa  with  me,  dear  mamma ; 
she  and  Manoel  will  be  sufficient  escort  for 
me. 

And  Emily  hmried  away,  anxious  to  get 
beyond  the  fashionable  Cintra  promenade  be- 
fore the  usual  hour  for  the  evening  walk. 

Her  donkey  lagged  in  its  pace,  as  if  conscious 
of  the  heavy  thoughts  of  her  whose  fingers 
scarcely  closed  on  the  reins  they  were  wont  to 
hold  so  firmly.  Her  two  attendants  lingered  a 
short  space  behind,  conversing  only  in  whispers, 
and  thus,  uninterrupted  in  her  waking  dream, 
and  without  having  met  even  an  acquaintance, 
Emily  reached  the  now  deserted  villa,  once 
the  "  fairy  dwelling"  of  "  England's  wealthiest 
son.*' 

There  was  something  in  its  melancholy  aspect 
that  suited  well  with  her  state  of  mind,  and 
a  sensation,  almost  like  pleasiu-e,  followed  the 
hasty  glance  that  satisfied  her  there  was  no  one 
as  yet  in  the  grounds. 

Ruin  had  indeed  seized  on  all  there,  which 
had  been  the  work  of  a  hmnan  being — the  scene 
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was  as  beautiful  as  any  in  Cintra ;  there  were 
die  same  gardens,  the  same  hills,  there  was  the 
same  sky,  the  same  glittering  ocean,  but  the 
finger  of  man  had  left  die  impression  of  decay ; 
his  spirit  had  there  sought  rest  for  awhile,  had 
disturbed  the  solitude  of  the  spot,  and  then  left 
it  to  desolation. 

Emily  left  her  donkey  and  her  attendants 
before  she  ascended  die  slope  near  the  house, 
and  then  walked  slowly  on  till  she  reached  the 
windows  of  the  saloon.  She  there  seated  her- 
self, gazing  now  into  the  ruined  apartments, 
now  on  the  view  which  had  so  often  been  the 
theme  of  praise  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  house, 
and  to  many  a  gay  band  of  pleasure  hunters. 

^'  Had  he  never  been  here,"  she  said  to 
herself,  as  she  thought  of  the  man  who  had 
gathered  around  him  every  luxury  in  that  place. 
'^Had  he  never  delighted  in  this  beauty,  there 
would  not  now  be  this  ruin,  that  looks  as  if  a 
curse  had  fallen  on  the  place."  Her  eyes  filled 
with  tears  is  her  mind  suddenly  reverted  to  her 
own  position.  "  Oh !  Arthur,"  she  exclaimed, 
clasping  her  hands,  ^'  had  I  never  known  yoiL^ 
my  heart  had  not  been  broken.  Yet — ^no,  no," 
she  murmured,  "I  do  not  wish  it  otherwise: 
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my  heart  is  indeed  a  ruin,  but  it  may  one  day, 
even  now,  be  a  shelter  to  you  in  some  of  life's 
storms." 

She  remembered,  at  this  moment,  that  she 
had  taken  refuge  the  summer  before,  with  her 
mother  and  Courtenay,  under  that  broken  roof, 
during  a  violent  thunder-storm.  As  they 
waited  for  the  sky  to  clear,  Courtenay  amused 
himself  in  carving  her  name  and  his  own  on 
the  wall ;  and  now,  as  all  the  little  incidents  of 
the  occasion  rushed  into  her  memory,  Emily  felt 
a  longing  to  stand  again  on  the  very  spot 
where  she  had  stood  with  Courtenay,  and  to 
look  on  the  names  he  placed  together. 

It  was  in  a  room  at  the  other  end  of  the 
building  from  that  where  she  was  sitting;  but 
rising  hastily,  she  entered  the  saloon  by  one  of 
the  broken  windows,  and  passing  through  the 
octagonal  hall,  she  had  scarcely  entered  the 
apartment  she  sought,  when  the  figure  of  a 
man  met  her  eye.  He  was  standing  so  that  he 
could  not  see  her,  but  a  slight  exclamation  that 
escaped  in  her  surprise,  made  him  turn  round, 
and  Emily  then  saw  that  it  was  Sir  Frederick 
Lonsdale. 
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He  had  been  standing  on  the  only  part  of 
the  roof  that  remained,  when  she  first  ap- 
proached the  ruin,  had  seen  her  seat  herself, 
had  watched  her  for  a  little  time  with  deep 
interest,  and  had  only  descended  to  the  room 
where  she  found  him,  from  a  reluctance  to 
remain  a  hidden  observer  of  her  movements, 
and  with  the  intention  of  leaving  the  villa, 
lest  she  might  be  disturbed  by  discovering  his 
presence  there.  His  eye  was,  however,  arrested 
by  various  writings  on  the  walls,  and  when 
Emily  first  perceived  him,  he  was  gazing  at  the 
names  she  had  herself  come  to  look  at. 

How  many  bitter  thoughts,  how  many 
agitating  feelings  did  these  names  arouse  within 
him.  He  had  schooled  his  heart  to  endure  the 
thought  of  seeing  Emily  united  to  him,  whose 
hand  had  traced  her  name  on  that  crumbling 
wall,  but  he  could  not  bear  to  contemplate  the 
prospect  of  seeing  her  fade  away  before  his  eyes, 
consumed  by  a  sorrow  of  which  he  knew  so 
well  the  anguish. 

He  had  felt  certain,  from  the  moment  of  her 
sudden  disappearance  from  the  fSte,  that  she 
had  made  the  discovery  so  much  dreaded  by  aD 
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who  loved  her :  when  he  heard  that  she  was 
ill,  he  was  only  confirmed  in  his  belief,  and  when 
he  beheld  her  a  short  time  ago,  dragging  her 
heavy  steps,  like  one  just  risen  from  a  bed 
of  sickness,  his  spirit  was  wrung  with  an 
agony  he  had  never  experienced  for  himself. 

Little  did  Emily  guess  the  deep  unselfish 
sorrow  of  which  she  was  the  origin  in  the  heart 
of  the  man  who  now  advanced  to  meet  her  with 
even  more  than  his  usual  gravity ;  but  his 
countenance  was  so  pale,  that  Emily,  after  they 
had  exchanged  a  few  sentences,  asked  him  if  he 
were  ill. 

Her  expression  of  kind  anxiety,  combined 
with  her  own  sad  looks,  almost  unnerved 
Lonsdale — he  hesitated,  and  Emily  began  to 
fear  she  had  been  guilty  of  an  indiscretion  in 
making  any  remark  on  his  appearance,  and  then 
asked  with  some  alarm  how  his  mother  and 
sister  were. 

Lonsdale  hurriedly  assured  her  they  were 
both  well,  and  then  turning  towards  the 
entrance  door  as  if  to  depart,  Emily,  almost 
unconsciously  accompanied  him,  feeling  only 
that  she  could  not,  while  he  was  present,  fulfil  the 
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object  that  had  led  her  into  that  room.  As  they 
stood  together  on  the  top  of  the  flight  of  steps, 
they  spoke  of  the  beauty  of  the  summer,  and 
a  few  more  such  common  topics,  but  she  was 
not  aware  how  much  there  was  in  her  voice 
and  manner,  calm  and  collected  as  both  now 
were,  that  still  betrayed  the  languor  of  a  spirit 
that  had  lately  wrestled  with  despair. 

There  v^as  something  in  her  appearance 
inexpressibly  touching,  and  Lonsdale  sighed  to 
think  how  impossible  it  was  for  him,  beloved 
as  she  was,  to  shield  her  from  one  hour  of 
sorrow. 

At  length  he  said,  somewhat  abruptly,  and 
with  a  slight  tremor  in  his  voice, 

"  You  asked  me  if  I  was  ill,  and  I  am  fearful 
you  might  say  something  of  this  to  my  mother 
or  Grace,  who  are  too  easily  alarmed  about 
me — ^may  I  ask  you  not  to  do  so  ?" 

"  You  may  depend  on  me,"  said  Emily, 
again  examining  his  countenance  with  some 
interest,  "  but  I  do  hope  that  you  wiQ  take 
care  of  your  health  whilst  so  anxious  to  save 
others  uneasiness  about  it." 

Her  kind  sweet  tones  thrilled  to  his  heart, 
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and  she  seemed  herself  to  stand  so  much  in 
need  of  care,  that  Lonsdale  for  a  moment 
withdrew  his  eyes  from  her  face,  and  paused 
before  he  replied. 

"  I  am  not  ill,"  he  then  said ;  "  there  are 
things  that  leave  the  outward  traces  of  iUness, 
and  yet  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  health." 

Never  had  Emily  heard  Lonsdale  speak  so 
mournfully — she  was  accustomed  to  the  grave 
dignity  of  his  manner,  and  to  the  general  serious- 
ness of  his  tone  of  mind,  but  never  before  had 
he  awakened  her  sympathies  by  a  look  and 
words  that  spoke  so  much  of  human  weakness  ; 
she  had  admired  him  as  a  son  and  brother,  she 
had  respected  all  his  great  and  good  qualities, 
but  she  had  never  pictured  him  to  herself  as  a 
being  who  might  stand  in  need  of  tenderness, 
or  who  might  be  a  prey  to  a  secret  sorrow. 
She  therefore  looked  at  him  with  a  new  interest, 
as  she  said  with  affectionate  earnestness. 

"  I  grieve  to  think  that  anything  should  thus 
distress  you.  It  is  indeed  sad  to  see  a  valued 
friend  suffering,  and  yet  be  unable  to  offer  any 
consolation'." 

"  Your  sympathy  consoles  me,  Miss  Howard," 

VOL.   II.  o 
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he  answered.  "  Indeed  I  have  many  consola- 
tions ;  I  see  in  all  that  surrounds  me  so  many 
proofe  of  divine  goodness,  that  I  cannot  doubt 
my  own  lot  is  mercifully  appointed;  there  is 
something  even  in  all  this  beauty  that  helps  to 
sustain  the  spirit,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  rich 
scene  before  him. 

"  Ah,  no !"  said  Emily,  forgetting  that  her 
words  implied  a  certain  experience,  "all  that 
beauty  is  only  for  the  happy — ^it  mocks  a  heart 
that  has  ceased  to  hope ;"  she  paused  abruptly 
as  she  became  aware  of  the  force  of  her  words, 
and  then  added  with  a  deep  blush,  "  perhaps  I 
am  wrong  to  say  that — ^but — can  the  mere 
beauty  of  the  external  world  cure  the  ills  that 
touch  the  spirit  alone  ?" 

"  It  will  not  cure  them,"  said  Lonsdale,  "  nor, 
of  itself,  will  it  even  console  an  afflicted  heart; 
but  it  may  suggest  considerations  that  turn 
aside  the  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  its 
own  regrets.  May  it  not  also  remind  us  of 
promises  that  can  never  fail  us,  as  do  those  of 
our  dreams  ?" 

Emily  did  not  answer,  but  slfie  looked  inquir- 
ingly in  his  face,  and  Sir  Frederick,  as  he  held 
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out  his  hand  to  take  leave  of  her,  said  in  a  tone 
of  dqep  emotion. 

*'  I  do  not  like  to  talk  of  myself,  but  as  you 
have  shown  so  much  kind  sympathy  in  my 
welfare,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  do  not  ofken 
yidd  to  the  regrets  that  had  ova*come  me  this 
evening,  before  you  found  me  here.  I  have 
learnt  to  look  almost  with  calmness  on  the 
ruin  of  ev^  hope  with  which  I  grew  up  to 
manhood,  and  though  not  the  stoic  you  have 
sometimes  fancied  me,  I  do  not  despair  of 
attaining  a  peace  that  will  surpass  philo- 
sophy." 

"  I  tarust  it  may  be  so,"  said  Emily,  kindly 
pressing  the  hand  that  held  hers,  and  as  she 
stood  on  the  steps  a  few  moments,  after  he  had 
taken  leave,  she  mused  on  what  he  had  said 
with  that  sort  of  gratification  we  all  experience, 
when  one,  whose  character  we  revere,  has  con- 
fided to  us  some  feeling  too  deep  or  too  sacred 
to  be  lightly  revealed  to  any  one." 

"How  little  do  we  guess  the  struggles  of 
those  around  us,"  was  her  thought  as  she 
entered  the  building,  "  and  I  too  must  now 
commence    a    system   of   hypocrisy — I    must 
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endeavour  to  appear  to  all  the  world  what  I 
never  can  be  again/' 

She  now  stood  beforo  that  writing  on  the 
wall  she  had  come  to  see — ^the  two  names 
which  to  a  stranger  would  be  so  uninteresting, 
but  the  sight  of  which  had  the  power  to  arouse 
in  her  heart  so  many  reoollectionSy  and  such 
keen  regrets. 

Arthur  had  not  even  knovm  Inez  when  they 
last  stood  there  together,  and  he  had  looked  so 
fondly  on  her ! 

"  Oh,  how  did  I  lose  him !"  was  again  the 
cry  of  her  heart,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
imable  to  endure  the  solitude  and  silence  she 
had  fancied  an  hour  before  must  bring  so  much 
relief,  she  turned  hurriedly  away,  and  without 
even  casting  a  farewell  glance  at  the  now 
sinking  sun,  that  was  shedding  its  radiance  on 
all  that  scenery  so  dear  to  her  till  now,  she 
rejoined  her  attendants,  and  set  forth  on  her 
return  home. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  The  parted  bosom  clings  to  wonted  home/' 

BYRON. 

On  the  following  morning,  Emily  obtained 
with  some  difficulty  her  mother's  permission  to 
make  an  attempt  to  see  Inez.  Mrs.  Howard 
had  great  doubts  whether  the  Condessa  de 
Lima  would  admit,  at  present,  one  so  nearly 
connected  with  Courtenay,  but  she  also  felt  that 
if  she  were  mistaken,  the  interview  might 
agitate  her  daughter  more  than  her  weakened 
frame  could  bear.  But  the  latter  pleaded  so 
eagerly,  that  she  would  feel  better  when  the 
first  meeting  was  over,  that  it  would  do  her 
good  to  make  an   exertion  for  Arthur's  sake, 
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and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  show  their  wiOing- 
ness  to  acknowledge  his  choice,  that  Mrs. 
Howard  yielded,  and  Emily  set  out  on  her 
errand  of  kindness,  flushed  and  excited  by  the 
short  discussion. 

She  was  admitted  to  see  the  Condessa,  but 
on  her  asking  if  she  might  see  Inez,  her  aunt 
told  her  at  once,  without  reserve,  that  under 
existing  circumstances,  she  could  not  permit  her 
niece  to  receive  the  visits  of  Mr.  Courtenay's 
family,  and  that  much  as  she  regretted  this 
interruption  in  an  intercourse  that  had  afforded 
herself  so  much  pleasure,  she  felt  it  to  be  a 
duty  she  owed  to  her  brother,  the  Baron  de 
Sampayo,  who  was  still  ignorant  that  the 
marriage  he  had  so  much  approved  of,  for  his 
daughter,  had  been  broken  off. 

The  cold  measured  tone  in  which  the  Con- 
dessa spoke  of  Arthur,  for  whose  sake  Emily} 
filled  with  generous  ardour,  had  come  to  pay 
this  painful  visit,  caused  such  a  revulsion  in  her 
feelings,  that  her  flushed  cheek  suddenly  became 
pale,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she  made 
a  vain  effort  to  command  her  voice  io 
reply. 
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The  Condessa  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

"  Is  it  possible,  Miss  Howard,  that  this  can 
so  much  distress  you  ?"  she  said,  softening  both 
her  voice  and  manner,  and  feeling  a  real  regret 
to  give  pain  to  a  being  so  gentle  as  Emily. 
"  You  must  have  been  aware  that  my  niece  was 
engaged  to  Monsieur  de  fiarros,  and  could  not 
therefore  expect  that  her  family  would  consent 
lightly  to  give  up  so  desirable  a  union,  or 
to  see  her  the  wife  of  a  man,  not  only  of  a 
different  nation,  but  also  a  stranger  to  our 
Church." 

^'  My  mother  and  I  are  both  aware  how 
painiul  these  circumstances  must  be  to  Inez's 
family,"  said  Emily,  recovering  her  composure  ; 
"  but  we  hope  that  Arthur's  very  great  merits 
may  have  some  influence  in  winning  their 
consent  to  an  attachment  which  I  feel  certain 
will  never  be  given  up." 

"  You  are  very  young,  Miss  Howard,"  said 
the  Condessa  smiling,  "  and  still  believe  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  undying  love." 

"  I  can  at  least  answer  for  Arthur,"  said 
Emily  firmly,  and  with  some  little  pride  of 
manner.     "  Perhaps  you  will  ascribe  ail  I  say 
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of  him  to  partiality,  for  indeed  he  could  not  be 
more  dear  to  me  were  he  my  real  brother ;  but 
depend  on  it,  he  will  never  renounce  Inez,  unless 
by  her  own  desire." 

The  Condessa  was  interested  by  her  earnest- 
ness, and  said  kindly : 

"  I  hope  you  are  mistaken  in  your  estimate 
of  this  very  recent  attachment.  I  trust  you  will 
very  soon  have  the  happiness  to  see  your 
friend  recover  his  peace  of  mind — indeed,  I  fed 
certain  you  will ;  and  let  me  assure  you.  Miss 
Howard,  that  his  suit  has  been  refused  from 
no  want  of  appreciation  of  his  own  attrac- 
tions." 

"  But,  perhaps,"  urged  Emily,  "  you  under- 
value some  of  his  advantages;  his  fortune  is 
larger  than  that  of  many  noblemen  in  Lisbon, 
and  he  has  as  pure  aristocratic  blood  in  his 
veins  as  if  he  were  a  Portuguese." 

The  Condessa  smiled  again,  but  it  was  no 
smile  of  encouragement. 

"  You  are  an  eager  advocate,  Miss  Howard," 
she  said,  "  and  I  cannot  wonder  that  you  should 
plead  for  Mr.  Courtenay,  but  it  is  useless  for  us 
to  discuss  this  subject,  as  the  decision  must  of 
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course  rest  with  my  brother,  and  I  know  he  will 
never  consent  to  this  marriage." 

Emily  felt  that  she  could  say  no  more  with 
propriety  at  that  time,  and  rising  to  take  leave, 
she  b^ged  the  Condessa  would  at  least  have 
the  kindness  to  let  Inez  know  she  had  wished 
to  see  her. 

As  she  descended  the  staircase,  she  struggled 
with  a  strong  temptation  —  the  Condessa 
had  appeared  so  certain  that  Inez  would  never 
be  Courtenay's  wife,  that  it  was  with  a  thrill 
of  renewed  hope,  amounting  to  ecstasy,  she 
asked  herself,  ''and  if  he  should  indeed  re- 
cover his  peace  of  mind,  what  might  then  not 
occur?" 

The  thought  had  no  sooner  passed  through 
her  mind,  than  she  felt  shocked  at  the  pleasure 
it  had  given  her,  and  shrunk  in  abhorrence  from 
this  new  insight  into  the  temptations  that 
might  assail  her. 

She  had  only  walked  a  few  paces,  when  a 
note  fell  at  her  feet  as  if  thrown  from  above, 
and  looking  up,  she  perceived  the  curtain  of  a 
window  under  which  she  stood,  slightly  moved, 
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whUst  a  smaU  hand  made  a  rapid  signal,  and 
then  disappeared. 

Emily  raised  the  note,  and  saw  that  it  was 
addressed  to  herself;  she  coloured  deeply,  and 
hesitated  for  an  instant  ere  she  walked  on.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  she  had  be^ 
made  even  a  passive  sharer  in  anything  clan- 
destine, and  her  pure  English  training,  under  a 
mother  who  had  made  herself  her  daughter's 
friend,  caused  her  to  revolt  from  all  that  im« 
plied  deception.  Yet  she  could  not  leave  the 
note  to  be  carried  away  by  the  next  person  who 
might  pass ;  and  even  were  she  to  return  to  the 
house,  she  knew  she  would  not  be  admitted  to 
Inez,  whom  she  guessed  to  be  the  writer.  She, 
therefore,  hastened  her  steps  until  she  found 
herself  again  within  their  own  grounds,  and 
then  opened  the  paper  that  had  so  much  em- 
barrassed her. 

It  contained  the  following  lines : 

''  Dearest  Emily, 
''  I  know  I  shall  not  be  p^mitted  to  see  you, 
I  must  therefore  write  a  request  I  have  to  make. 
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Will  you  tell  Arthur  that  I  received  his  dear 
note  yesterday,  but  that  the  servant  who  gave 
it  me  was  suspected,  and  reprimanded  so 
severely,  that  she  is  now  afraid  to  take  charge 
of  my  reply  ?  Will  you  do  this  for  Arthur's 
sake,  my  dear  Emily,  for  if  he  does  not  hear 
from  me,  he  will  be  uneasy,  and  I  know  that 
his  happiness  is  very  precious  to  you.  Tell 
him  also  that  I  am  his  till  death,  and  that  he 
must  never  believe  the  contrary,  until  he  hears 
it  from  myself.  Emily,  do  not  refuse  to  bear 
this  message  to  my  beloved  I  have  no  friend 
in  my  own  home ;  I  was  in  despair  till  I  saw 
you  enter  the  house;  I  pray  you  to  be  my 
friend  and  Arthur's,  and  promise  you  my 
eternal  gratitude  for  any  aid  you  can  afford  us. 
Tell  Arthur  that  I  think  of  him  night  and  day. 
I  must  add  no  more. 

"  Inez." 

This  note  produced  a  painful  impression  on 
Emily.  She  had  felt  an  intense  admiration  for 
Inez,  and  a  desire  to  cultivate  her  friendship, 
and  now,  though  unable  to  assign  a  reason  for 
it,  a  doubt  had  entered  her  mind  as  to  whether 
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she  were  indeed  the  charming  being  she  had 
fancied.  She  shrank  involuntarily  from  accept- 
ing the  title  of  her  friend,  and  then  reproached 
herself  the  next  moment,  for  perhaps  yielding 
unconsciously  to  jealousy,  in  this  sudden  change 
of  feeling.  She  dreaded  being  led  into  an  act 
of  injustice,  and  argued  with  herself  that  Inez 
was  not  to  blame  for  all  that  had  occurred 
regarding  her  two  lovers,  de  Barros  and 
Courtenay. 

Oppressed  by  all  those  feelings,  and  by  her 
scruples  as  to  the  true  source  of  her  new  doubt 
of  Inez,  Emily  returned  home  to  her  mother, 
looking  so  pale,  and  exhausted,  that  Mrs* 
Howard  asked  with  some  uneasiness  if  any- 
thing unpleasant  had  occurred  at  the  Condessa 
de  Lima's. 

"No,  mamma,  nothing  particularly  un- 
pleasant," answered  Emily ;  "the  Condessa 
was  at  first  a  little  cold  in  manner,  but  after- 
wards she  was  very  kind,  though  quite  decided 
in  her  opposition  to  —  to  Arthur — to  his 
marriage." 

Emily  murmured  the  last  words  in  an  absent, 
hesitating  manner — her  mind  had  reverted  in 
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spite  of  herself  to  the  Condessa's  prophecy 
that  that  marriage  would  never  take  place, 
and  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  her 
heart  again  throbbed  with  a  wild  hope. 

Suddenly  looking  up  after  a  few  seconds  had 
elapsed,  she  caught  her  mother's  expression  of 
mingled  surprise  and  inquiry,  as  the  latter  tried 
to  read  her  child's  countenance,  that  so  seldom 
spoke  a  doubtful  language. 

Emily  coloured  deeply,  and  then  becoming 
again  as  pale  as  before,  she  said  with  a  heavy 
sigh: 

'^  I  did  not  see  Inez,  mamma :  her  aunt  says 
all  intercourse  must  cease  for  the  present ;  but 
she  threw  me  this  note  as  I  passed  under  her 
window."  And  Emily  placed  it  in  her  mother's 
hand. 

Mrs.  Howard  shook  her  head  as  she  read  it, 
she  fdt,  like  Emily,  wounded  at  seeing  a  noble 
and  gifted  being  like  Arthur  rejected  by  a 
family  to  whom  he  had  offered  his  alliance,  and 
almost  forced  by  circumstances  to  be  the  cause 
of  domestic  dissension. 

But  now  that  Arthur  had  decided  for  him- 
self, her  chief  object  was  to  save  her  child  as 
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much  as  was  in  her  power  any  unnecessary 
pain  in  her  distressing  trial.  She  particularly 
dreaded  Emily's  unconsciously  clinging  to  a 
delusive  hope,  through  the  delay  that  must 
occur,  ev&i  if  Arthur  succeeded  at  length  in 
winning  Inez ;  and  she  had  been  that  morning 
anxiously  meditating  on  various  plans  for  re- 
moving her  daughter  from  scenes  that  could 
only  tend  to  exhaust  the  strength  she  needed 
so  much,  in  order  to  bear  the  great  alteration 
in  her  own  position. 

"  My  dear  Emily,"  she  said,  after  a  short 
silence,  '^  it  is  quite  plain  to  me  that  we  shall 
not  have  it  in  omr  power  to  be  of  any  use  to 
Arthur,  and  all  this  clandestine  love-making 
wiU  force  us  almost  to  become  parties  to  the 
disobedience  of  this  young  lady  to  her  family. 
I  have,  therefore,  nearly  decided  to  leave  Cintra 
in  a  few  days,  as  soon  as  I  can  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangement." 

Emily  started  from  her  seat  with  an  excla- 
mation of  distress,  and  then  casting  herself  on 
the  sofa  beside  her  mother,  with  her  arms  round 
her  waist,  she  said  in  rapid  tones  half  choked 
by  her  emotion : 
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"  Oh !  mother,  mother,  do  not  go — have 
pity — he  will  return,  he  will  need  us  to  console 
him.  Arthur  will  come  and  find  no  home — 
mother,  I  cannot  go." 

She  gazed  pleadingly  in  her  mother's  face, 
her  pale  lips  trembled,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of 
tears ;  but  all  those  signs  of  emotion  only  con- 
firmed Mrs.  Howard's  conviction  of  the  neces- 
sity for  a  change  of  scene.  She,  therefore,  gently 
loosened  Emily's  arms  from  her  waist,  and 
holding  her  hands  within  hers,  said  wiJbh  a  firm 
seriousness  of  manner : 

*•  Emily,  you  do  not  know  yourself,  you 
wish  to  undertake  a  task  beyond  your  strength ; 
your  spirit  is  indeed  capable  of  any  effort,  but 
your  bodily  health  would  fail  you;  besides, 
whatever  sacrifice  of  your  own  feelings  you  may 
be  willing  to  make,  I  feel  bound  to  preserve 
you  fi-om  needless  pain." 

^^  But  what  you  propose  to  do,  mamma,  will 
give  me  more  pain  than  anything  here  could," 
urged  Emily,  whose  heart  sickened  with  the 
apprehension  of  seeing  Arthur  no  more. 

"  My  dearest  child,"  said  Mrs.  Howard, 
"  God  will  support  you  in  your  difficulties  if 
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you  do  not  rebel  against  what  is  plainly  ap- 
pointed for  you." 

"  But,  mother,"  said  Emily,  "  where  can  we 
go,  and  what  reason  can  you  give  to  others  for 
doing  this?" 

"  There  is  some  diflBculty  in  the  matter,  I 
confess,"  said  Mrs.  Howard,  "  and  I  cannot 
decide  on  it  to-day ;  yet  I  feel  so  convinced  of 
the  propriety  of  the  step,  that  I  am  certain  I 
shall  have  my  way  pointed  out." 

"  Oh !  mamma,  how  calmly  you  speak  of 
that  which  will  kill  me!"  exclaimed  Emily, 
reproachfully.  "  My  only  comfort  was  the 
hope  of  being  useful  to  Arthur — my  only 
strength,  in  the  thought  of  winning  his  grar 
titude." 

"  If  you  could  read  my  heart,  my  poor  child," 
said  Mrs.  Howard,  "you  would  not  reproach 
me  with  indifference  to  your  sorrow.  I  feel 
that  I  have  trained  you  badly  for  such  a  trial  as 
this,  and  even  at  the  risk  of  being  thought 
severe,  I  must  try  to  remedy  the  ev2.  You 
cling  even  now  for  consolation  to  the  mere 
dreams  of  romance;  but  you  must  look  for 
peace    to   a    higher    source — ^you    must   ask 
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Heaven  for  strength  to  forget  Arthur.  Yes, 
Emily,"  continued  Mrs.  Howard,  seeing  that 
she  shook  her  head  in  dissent,  "  you  must  ask 
for  help  to  banish  him  from  your  mind  until  he 
has  ceased  to  be  your  idol,  instead  of  making 
him  the  first  motive  of  your  actions ;  you  must 
consider  him  as  a  being  who  belongs  entirely  to 
another,  and  whom  you  have  no.  right  to  love 
better  than  he  loves  you." 

"  Alas,  alas !  even  my  mother  has  grown 
cruel  to  me,"  said  Emily,  bursting  into  tears. 

"  Oh,  Emily  !"  said  Mrs.  Howard,  "  you 
cannot  think  me  cruel,  you  hnow  that  my 
heart  bleeds  for  you,  you  know  that  I  would 
gladly  suflfer  all  your  affliction — that  I  do  in- 
deed suffer  it,  and  that  I  would  willingly  die  to 
secure  your  happiness." 

Emily  threw  her  arms  round  her  mother,  and 
kissed  her. 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  mamma,  I  do  know  that 
you  are  the  tenderest  and  best  of  mothers ;  but 
it  seemed  to  me  that  yesterday  you  had  more 
pity  for  me." 

"  I  was  yesterday  nearly  as  much  bewildered 
by  this  sorrow  as  you  were,  Emily,  and  I  did 
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not  see  the  many  difficulties  into  which  your 
inexperience  might  lead  you.  I  have  perfect 
confidence  in  your  principles,  my  child,  and  the 
highest  admiration  for  your  generous  feelings ; 
but  I  should  be  unjust  if  I  permitted  you  heed- 
lessly to  expose  yourself  to  scenes  so  trying,  that 
your  bodily  strength  must  fail,  even  though 
you  might  preserve  your  mental  finnness.  Let 
me  then  hope,  Emily,  that  you  will  not  only 
yield  to  me  in  this  matter,  but  assist  me  in  it, 
by  endeavouring  to  view  it  as  I  do." 

"  Give  me  then  this  one  day  to  reflect  on  it," 
said  Emily;  "give  me  twenty-four  hours  to 
accustom  my  mind  to  the  prospect  of  depar- 
ture, and  to-morrow  I  promise  you  to  be  more 
calm,  and  to  do  whatever  you  may  think 
best." 

Mrs.  Howard  tenderly  kissed  her  as  she 
assented  to  this  proposal,  and  Emily  then  hur- 
ried to  her  own  room  to  seek  in  soUtude  relief 
for  the  anguish  with  which  her  mother's  inten- 
tion filled  her  heart.  Her  cup  of  grief  had 
already  seemed  fiill,  yet  this  was  to  be  added  to 
it ;  her  eye  had  rested,  even  that  morning,  with 
weariness  and  distaste  on  the  scenes  of  her  child- 
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hood,  and  now  when  she  thought  she  was  to  be 
taken  from  them,  they  were  again  dotbed  in 
beauty,  and  precious  to  her  heart.  In  no  other 
place  could  nature  speak  to  her  as  here  of  all 
she  had  ever  loved  and  hoped;  and  yet,  even 
whilst  groaning  in  spirit  at  the  prospect  of 
parting  from  all  that  was  dear  to  her,  save  her 
mother,  she  could  not  deny  to  herself  that  that 
mother  was  acting  the  part  of  a  wise  and 
tender  parent  in  thwarting  her  present  wishes. 

Emily  had  learnt  more  of  her  own  heart,  in 
that  short  morning,  than  many  previous  years 
had  taught  her.  The  experience  had  been 
painful,  but  her  sense  of  duty,  and  her  candour 
did  not  desert  her;  and  after  a  long  conflict 
with  herself,  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  and 
prayed  fervently  for  help  to  subdue  every  rebel- 
lious thought  and  feeling,  and  to  bend  her 
will  cheerfully  to  all  Heaven  might  appoint  for 
her. 

When  she  went  to  join  her  mother  at  dinner, 
she  found  Margarida  de  Macedo  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  Mrs.  Howard  had  pressed  the  latter 
to  pass  the  evening  with  them,  in  the  hope  of 
supplying  Emily  with  a  motive  for  exertion, 
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When  Em3y  found  herself  alone  with  Mar- 
garida,  she  learnt  that  de  Barros  was  in  Lisbon 
— that  he  and  his  mother  spoke  of  his  rupture 
with  Inez  with  contempt;  that  it  was  known 
that  the  engagement  had  been  broken  off  by 
de  Barros  himself,  and  that  at  present  the 
voice  of  the  world  was  loud  against  Inez,  and 
even  against  the  popular  Courtenay. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  Portuguese  should  be  much  on  the 
side  of  a  foreigner  and  a  Protestant,  in  such  an 
affair  as  the  marriage  of  a  rich  and  highly-born 
girl  like  Inez;  yet  all  that  Margarida  said 
grated  painfully  on  Emily's  feelings,  and  her 
mother,  on  re-entering  the  room,  read  in  ber 
distressed  expression  of  countenance  the  subject 
on  which  she  had  been  conversing. 

An  unlooked-for  event,  however,  ere  another 
hour  elapsed,  turned  all  their  thoughts  and 
anxieties  into  a  very  different  channel.  A  note 
from  Sir  Frederick  Lonsdale  announced  that  his 
mother  had  been  taken  ill  the  night  before; 
that  the  doctors  were  now  full  of  apprehension, 
owing  to  symptoms  of  fever  and  inflammation ; 
and  concluded  by  an  earnest  entreaty  that  Mrs. 
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Howard  would  come  to  them,  as  he  dreaded 
any  over-fatigue  for  his  sister,  who  declared  she 
could  not  trust  the  attendance  on  her  mother 
to  any  one  but  the  kind  friend,  who  had  so 
often  nursed  herself. 

Mrs.  Howard  immediately  set  forth  to  an- 
swer this  summons  in  person,  whilst  Emily  and 
Margarida  accompanied  her,  full  of  anxiety  at 
the  thought  of  danger  to  the  life  of  one  they  all 
valued  so  highly. 

They  found  Sir  Frederick  looking  grave  and 
anxious,  and  Grace  weeping  and  exhausted  by 
her  one  night's  watching,  and  her  fears,  so  that 
Emily,,  ever  full  of  tender  pity,  forgot  for  a 
time,  in  her  efforts  to  console  her  friend,  that 
she  had  sorrows  of  her  own  that  claimed  com- 
passion. 

Even  the  appearance  of  Lonsdale  interested 
her  more  than  usual,  as  his  sorrowful  eye 
reminded  her  of  the  mental  suffering  he  had 
almost  Confided  to  her  the  day  before ;  and  as 
she  marked  the  emotion  betrayed  by  his  manly 
voice  when  describing  to  Margarida  his  mother's 
sufferings,  Emily  unconsciously  fixed  on  him  a 
look  of  sympathy   so   heart-felt  and  so  kind, 
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that  he  forgot  for  a  moment  all  that  divided 
him  from  h^,  and  a  thrill  of  joy  made  him 
pause  abruptly  in  what  he  was  saying. 

Approaching  the  sofa  on  which  she  sat  with 
his  sister.  Sir  Frederick  said  to  the  latter : 

^'  I  mean  to  confide  you,  Grace,  to  Miss 
Howard's  care,  if  she  will  undertake  the  charge, 
for  I  see  that  if  you  are  not  put  under  some 
restraint,  we  shall  have  two  invalids  to  nurse 
instead  of  one.  Will  you  watch  over  this  very 
precious,  very  fragile  being  for  me  ?"  he  added, 
gazing  with  almost  unrestrained  admiration  on 
Emily's  countenance,  that  seemed  to  have  gained 
a  new  beauty  through  the  paleness  and  languor 
which  made  it  more  touching  to  his  heart,  than 
it  had  ever  been  in  her  most  radiant  hours.  ''  I 
already  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  kind- 
ness done  in  this  house,  yet  I  venture  to  ask 
you  still  to  do  me  this  great  favour." 

Emily  looked  up  and  smiled  with  a  bewitch- 
ing sweetness. 

"  There  must  be  nothing  said  here  of  grati- 
tude or  favours,"  she  said ;  "  I  love  your  mo- 
ther and  sister  so  dearly,  that  I  look  on  them  as 
amongst  the  blessings  pf  my  life.     I  will  watch 
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over  your  dear  Grace,  as  if  she  were  my  own 
sister." 

"  You  are  an  angel,"  said  Lonsdale  fervently, 
pressing  her  hand  with  his  sister's  in  both  of 
his ;  then  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  he 
added  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  more  of  his 
usual  gravity,  "  Heaven  certainly  sent  you  to  be, 
at  least,  a  ministering  angel  to  us ;"  and  drop- 
ping the  two  hands  he  had  seized  so  eagerly 
only  a  moment  before,  he  left  the  room. 

It  was  soon  agreed  on  by  Emily  and  Grace 
that  the  former,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Howard,  should 
pass  that  night  at  Lady  Lonsdale's,  and  Marga- 
rida  remained  with  the  two  girls  until  late  in 
the  evening,  aiding  EmUy  in  her  efforts  to 
cheer  their  fnend,  who  trembled  each  time  she 
named  her  mother's  illness,  and  rejoicing  to  see 
how  completely  this  new  anxiety  seemed  to 
absorb  Emily's  thoughts. 

Grace  had  promised  her  brother  not  to 
attempt  to  resume  her  watching  by  her  mo- 
ther's bed,  whilst  Mrs.  Howard  and  Margarida 
de  Macedo  were  able  to  share  the  fatigue ;  but 
she  sat  conversing  with  Emily  in  the  drawing- 
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room  until  an  hour  so  late,  that  the  latter  on 
suddenly  looking  at  her  watch,  started  up  in 
alarm  exclaiming: 

"  Oh !  Grace,  your  brother  wiU  never  trust 
you  to  my  care  again ;  and  you  are  pale  as  a 
ghost : — ^what  will  your  brother  say !" 

^'  Here  he  is  to  answer  for  himself,"  said 
Grace,  half  smiling  at  Emfly's  look  of  alarm, 
though  her  eyes  had  been  the  moment  before 
full  of  tears,  for  she  had  been  talking  of  her 
lost  sisters,  and  still  held  their  miniatures  in  her 
hand  as  her  brother  entered. 

But  Sir  Frederick  did  not  answer  the  smile, 
nor  ask  of  what  they  had  been  talking;  he 
merely  begged  that  they  would  soon  go  to 
rest ;  and  to  their  inquiries  about  Lady  Lons- 
dale, replied  vaguely  that  there  was  no 
change. 

On  seeing  that  Grace  examined  his  face  with 
anxiety,  he  added  in  a  tone  of  fatigue : 

*^  I  am  anxious  to  have  the  household  at  rest, 
that  no  sound  may  disturb  my  mother,  should 
she  fall  asleep." 

He  then  kissed  his  sister  tenderly,  and  shak- 
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ing  hands  with  Emily  in  silence,  the  girls  saw 
him  return  to  his  mother's  room  as  they  sofUy 
ascended  the  staircase  that  led  to  the  other 
apartments. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

''  We  met  again,  and  woman's  pride 
Nerved  me  to  what  I  had  to  hear ; 
I  would  not,  though  my  heart  had  hroke. 
Have  let  thee  find  thine  image  there," 

It*      S*     lAm 

Lady  Lonsdale's  danger  augmented  during 
the  night  in  a  most  alarming  degree;  and 
when  after  two  days  of  extreme  danger,  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  in  Lady  Lonsdale's 
illness  were  subdued,  the  invalid  was  reduced  to 
such  a  state  of  weakness,  that  her  life  seemed 
to  hang  upon  a  thread.  Her  children,  from  the 
first  hour  of  this  increased  alarm,  cast  hope 
from  their  minds.     Death  had  so  often  visited 
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them,  they  fancied  they  now  felt  his  approach, 
and  though  they  did  not  utter  the  desponding 
thoughts  that  weighed  on  their  hearts,  their 
very  silence,  and  the  manner  in  which  each 
avoided  meeting  the  other's  eye,  only  betrayed 
in  more  touching  language  the  extent  of  their 
fears. 

Lonsdale,  who  had  already  laid  so  many 
beloved  heads  in  the  grave,  could  scarcely  trust 
himself,  when  banished  at  intervals  from  what 
he  thought  his  mother's  dying  chamber,  to  fi:^ 
a  look  on  the  slight,  and  now  drooping  form 
of  his  sister.  A  smothered  groan  even  burst 
occasionally  from  his  lips;  and  when  he  re- 
flected on  the  more  selfish  sorrow  with  which 
he  had  been  struggling  for  the  last  two  years, 
and  that  it  was  a  sense  of  duty  to  these  two 
gentle  beings  which  had  thus  torn  his  heart, 
he  thought  Heaven  was  about  to  rebuke  him 
by  removing  them  from  his  sight.  And  the 
high-minded  Lonsdale,  who  inspired  in  others  a 
respect  akin  to  veneration,  felt  humbled  before 
the  Afl-seeing  Eye,  that  had  watched  his  secret 
repinings,  and  there  were  few  hearts  more  fuH 
of  woe  on  this  smiling  eartii,  than  the  heart 
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of  him,  whom  men  had  called  wise  before  his 
time,  and  whom  all,  save  his  own  family, 
thought  too  calm  to  suffer  deeply  in  his  affec- 
tions. 

To  Emily,  who  had  so  lately  shared  in  his 
opinion,  there  was  much  in  his  present  demea- 
noiu"  that  interested,  and  yet  puzzled  her ;  the 
humbled  feeling  that  had  taken  possession  of 
his  spirit  produced  an  external  solemnity  that 
awed  her,  whilst  his  tender  nursing  of  his 
mother,  the  fondness  with  which  he  would  draw 
his  sister  to  his  heart,  and  the  gesture  of  an- 
guish with  which,  after  laying  her  head  on  his 
breast,  he  would  sometimes  break  from  her,  and 
leave  the  room,  all  spoke  of  a  depth  of  feeling, 
that  made  Emily  often  long  for  courage  to  say, 
"Oh,  let  me  weep  with  you,  for  I  see  how 
great  is  your  sorrow  !" 

During  all  this  time  of  distress,  she,  with 
untiring  love,  relieved  her  mother  and  Marga- 
rida  in  the  sick  room,  drew  Grace  with  gentle 
force  into  the  garden,  won  her  brother  occa- 
sionally from  the  consciousness  of  his  misery 
by  conversation,  or  by  readii^  aloud  such 
things  as  she  knew  he  was  interested  in,  and 
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watched  over  the  little  comforts  of  both, 
soothing  them  with  cheering  words,  and  by  the 
affectionate  sweetness  of  her  manner. 

Her  mother  and  Margarida  hoped  that  this 
unselfish  exertion  was,  indeed,  occupymg  her 
whole  attention,  and  that  Courtenay  was  com- 
paratively forgotten  for  the  time.  But  they 
were  both  mistaken,  his  image  never  left  her 
mind,  and  many  an  hour  when  she  was  sup- 
posed to  be  asleep,  was  spent  in  tears.  Lons- 
dale alone,  who  knew  so  well  that  such  regrets 
seek  concealment  from  every  eye,  and  that  the 
very  consciousness  of  a  great  and  secret  sacri- 
fice lends  a  new  power  to  the  soul  in  the 
performance  of  every  other  duty, — Lonsdale 
alone  guessed  that  her  heart  was  still  aching, 
even  whilst  her  hands  were  busy  in  kind  ofifices 
for  others,  or  when  her  words  were  calm  and 
encouraging.  Her  very  indifference  to  fatigue 
was  painfiil  to  him,  as  it  spoke  of  a  feeling 
that  deadened  all  bodily  sensations ;  and  when, 
with  his  apparently  averted  eye,  he  yet  marked 
her  languid  movements,  and  the  paleness  of  her 
cheeks,  and  caught  a  tone  of  dejection  in  her 
lowest  whisper,  or  a  sigh,  as  she  passed  from 
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room  to  room,  he  often  prayed  God  to  bless 
and  sustain  her. 

One  very  sultry  afternoon  when  Emily  fdt 
more  than  usually  depressed,  and  her  strength 
was  exhausted  alike  by  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  want  of  sleep,  she  heard  her  mother 
express  a  wish  for  some  letters  which  could  only 
be  procured  by  one  or  the  other  going  to  seek 
it  in  their  own  home.  Mrs.  Howard  thought 
no  more  of  it  after  she  had  uttered  the  wish, 
but  Emily,  who  had  previously  resolved  to  lie 
down  and  endeavour  to  rest,  now  felt  so  strong 
a  desire  to  seek  what  her  mother  wanted,  that 
without  announcing  her  intention,  she  set  forth 
on  her  errand,  when  every  one  was  too  much 
engaged  to  observe  her. 

She  had  only  to  pass  through  the  two  gar- 
dens that  communicated  by  a  door;  but  even 
the  gravel  walks  seemed  heated  as  by  a  furnace, 
and  she  could  scarcely  drag  her  wearied  limbs 
along.  As  she  closed  the  door,  and  found  her- 
self once  more  within  her  mother's  grounds, 
she  heard  a  step,  and  turning  round  she  per- 
ceived Courtenay  advancing. 

He  hurried  eagerly  forwards,  was  by  her  side, 
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and  had  clasped  her  hand  in  his,  ere  the  mist 
that  had  obscured  her  sight  was  cleared  away, 
or  she  had  recovered  the  first  sensation  of 
faintness  produced  by  this  sudden  shock.  Cour- 
tenay  held  her  hand  affectionately  in  his,  and 
gazing  anxiously  in  her  face,  said : 

"Dearest  Emily,  how  pale  you  are!  How 
is  Lady  Lonsdale  ?  I  have  only  heard  a  few 
moments  ago  of  her  iUness,  and  was  on  my 
way  to  her  house  to  inquire  about  all  of 
you." 

As  he  spoke,  Emily  recaUed  her  scattered 
senses,  and,  though  trembling  in  every  limb„ 
the  one  great  necessity  of  her  position  rushed 
on  her  mind  with  a  force  that  brought  with  it 
a  measure  of  composure. 

"  We  begin  to  hope,"  she  said,  "  that  dearest 
Lady  Lonsdale  will  be  spared  to  us ;  but  she 
will  still  require  great  care.  Mamma  and  I 
are  living  there  to  assist  Grace,  who  is  very 
delicate." 

"  But,  if  you  do  too  much  for  others,  you 
will  soon  be  delicate  yourself,"  said  Courtenay, 
retaining  the  hand  she  had  tried  to  withdraw, 
and    looking    in    her    face    with    affectionate 
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amdety,  "My  own  dear  Emily,  you  look  as 
if  you  had  not  slept  for  a  week ;  I  cannot  have 
my  sweet  sister  sacrificed  even  for  Lady  Lons- 
dale." 

Emily  met  his  look,  and  resigned  her  hand 
to  his  pressure,  and  heard  the  kind  words  that 
sprung  fi-om  a  tenderness  of  which  she  now 
knew  the  exact  measure ;  and  a  feeling  of  bit- 
terness sent  a  faint  smile  to  her  lips,  as  she 

replied: 

"I  have  only  taken  my  share  of  fatigue; 
mamma  also  looks  very  ill  and  tired ;  I  do  feel 
rather  weak  and  nervous,"  she  added,  hur- 
riedly, as  she  felt  the  tears  rushing  to  her  eyes 
in  spite  of  every  effort ;  "  but  I  was  not  weB 
before  this  fatigue  came  on  us,  and  the  weather 
is  very  trying." 

Courtenay  drew  her  arm  within  his,  and  still 
anxiously  examined  her  face,  as  he  walked  slowly 
towards  the  house. 

"You  were  going  home  when  I  met  you?" 
he  said ;  "  I  will  go  with  you,  and  escort  you 
back  to  the  Lonsdales." 

Tears  were  now  rolling  from  Emily's  pale 
cheeks,  and  a  sensation  of  despair  came  over 
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her  at  this  proof  of  her  want  of  strength ;  yet  her 
presence  of  mind  did  not  desert  her,  not  even 
when  Courtenay,  pressing  her  arm  to  his  heart, 
said: 

"  I  never  saw  you  thus  hefore,  Emily  •    av 
darling  girl,  you  are  indeed  seriously  ill.  ^41^1 
Heaven !  how  can  they  allow  you  to  exert  your- 
self so  much,  when  you  need  nursing  and  care. 
I  must  see  to  this." 

The  poor  girl  longed  to  lay  her  head  on  his 
hreast,  and  sob  aloud.  His  very  tenderness  added 
to  her  anguish, — ^he  was  by  her  side,  kind,  pro- 
tecting, full  of  affection,  yet  a  wall  of  separation 
had  sprung  up  between  their  destinies ;  she 
could  not  now  be  to  him  the  calm,  confiding 
sister,  therefore  was  he  become  nothing  to  her, 
and  the  fond  familiarity  of  his  tone  and  manner 
seemed  to  mock  her  struggling  spirit.  Never 
had  she  known  till  that  moment  how  she  loved 
him — at  that  moment  when  she  realized  that 
she  had  lost  him,  and  felt  tempted  to  utter 
aloud  the  wailing  of  her  heart. 

But  the  calmest  words  are  often  spoken 
when  the  mind  is  in  its  worst  state  of  tumult, 

VOL.   II.  Q 
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and  Emily,  though  visibly  trembling,  answered 
with  a  composure  that  surprised  herself: 

"  I  do  feel  as  I  never  felt  before ;  but  this 
nervousness  is  merely  the  result  of  weakness, 
and  my  strength  will  retiun  when  the  weather 
grows  cooler.  But  do  not  talk  of  me,*'  she 
added,  with  a  smile ;  "  there  are  so  many  more 
interesting  topics.     Have  you  seen  Inez  ?" 

"  Alas  I  no,"  said  Courtenay,  with  a  heavy 
sigh;  and  unconscious  of  the  desperate  effort 
with  which  she  had  asked  the  question,  he 
proceeded  to  tell  her  all  he  had  been  endea- 
vouring to  do  during  the  last  few  days,  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  to  his  marriage. 

"  Ah,  Emily,  may  you  never  know  the  misery 
Inez  and  I  are  now  enduring ;  if  her  father  is 
obstinate  in  his  refusal,  we  may  be  divided  for 
life,  and  even  now,  when  within  a  few  yards 
of  her  home,  I  cannot  communicate  with  her, 
without  doing  what  I  detest,  bribing  the  agency 
of  servants — I  do  so  hate  all  that  sort  of 
thing,"  he  added,  impatiently  striking  a  rose- 
bush with  his  cane,  and  scattering  the  bright 
blossoms  he  generally  tended  with  so  much 
care. 
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"  Yes/*  said  Emily,  gravely,  "  all  that  must 
be  very  disagreeable  to  you — in  fact  it  is  very 
wrong.  I  would  endure  any  anxiety  rather  than 
submit  to  such  degradation." 

"Degradation!"  exclaimed  Coturtenay,  red- 
dening, and  stopping  abruptly  near  the  door 
of  the  house.  "  No,  Emily,  it  cannot  degrade 
uSy  though  we  feel  it  to  be  very  painful ;  our 
love  is  so  true,  it  will  dignify  any  means  we 
take  for  its  success;  do  not  look  so  grave, 
Emily.  Ah,  if  you  could  imagine  all  we  suffer, 
you  would  imderstand  what  I  mean  when  I 
say  this." 

"  Perhaps  I  can  imagine  your  feelings,"  said 
Emily,  turning  to  enter  the  house, "  though  not 
exactly  in  your  position.  But  if  you  have  not 
seen  Inez,  I  must  give  you  a  note  I  received 
from  her  a  few  days  ago,  and  which  would 
have  been  sent  to  you  ere  now,  had  not  Lady 
Lonsdale's  illness  occupied  all  our  thoughts." 

"  A  note !"  exclaimed  Courtenay,  "  to  me  ! 
— how — ^when  did  you  receive  it  ?" 

"  No,  it  is  not  addressed  to  you,"  said  Emily, 
quietly,  and  then  telling  him  in  a  few  words 

a  2 
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how  it  came  into  her  hands,  she  went  to 
seek  it 

She  did  not  trust  herself  to  look  at  him,  as 
he  read  the  lines  that  expressed  so  much  fond 
affection;  she  did  not  see  him  press  the  paper 
to  his  lips :  she  had  only  a  confused  recollection 
Bowofti^ptosheLfonnedofbAglm 
confidant  and  comforter ;  and  she  glided  from 
room  to  room  like  one  in  a  dream,  conscious 
only  of  a  sense  of  misery,  and  striving  to  re- 
member what  had  brought  her  to  the  house, 
with  the  sort  of  paiu  one  endures  in  recovering 
from  a  fit  of  insensibility. 

Fortunately,  she  encountered  the  faithfiil 
Jose&  in  her  mother's  apartment,  and  her 
anxious  face  not  only  drew  her  thoughts  into 
another  channel,  but  her  inquiry  whether  the 
Senhora  required  anything,  reminded  her  of 
what  she  had  come  to  fetch  for  her  mother. 
It  was  a  small  case  that  contained  unanswered 
letters;  and  as  Emily  opened  one  or  two 
drawers  to  search  for  it,  she  exerted  herself 
to  speak  kindly  to  her  attached  attendant,  tell- 
ing her  about  Lady  Lonsdale's  illness,  and  even 
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trying  to  smile^  and  to  ask  a  few  light  questions 
about  the  gossip  of  the  village. 

But  she  could  not  deceive  the  eyes  that  had 
watched  her  from  her  infancy,  and  poor  Josefa 
shocked  by  her  ghastly  paleness,  and  by  the 
plaintive  tones  of  her  voice,  said,  as  she  took 
the  small  packet  from  her  hand : 

"  I  win  carry  it  for  the  Senhora ;  but,  oh  ! 
my  blessed  young  lady,  do  not  kill  yourself 
^th  too  much  watching.  The  roses  are  gone 
from  your  cheeks,  and  the  music  of  your  voice 
makes  me  cry.  Oh !  what  is  come  to  my 
beloved  child — ^to  the  joy  of  our  hearts  ?'* 

Emily  took  her  hand,  and  tried  to  speak; 
but  the  words  died  away  unuttered,  and  turning 
away,  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  Oh  !  what  have  J  done "—  what  have  I 
done !"  cried  Josefii,  wringing  her  hands.  "  I 
ought  not  to  have  said  a  word.  Oh,  why  did 
I  say  anything  to  grieve  her  !" 

Emily  wept  without  restraint  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  suddenly  raising  her  head 
with  a  look  of  alarm,  as  she  remembered  that 
Courtenay  was  in  the  house,  she  hastily  bathed 
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her  eyes,  and  looking  at  Josefa  with  a  gentle 
smile,  said : 

"  You  have  done  me  good,  dear  Josefa ;  I 
wanted  to  ged  rid  of  these  tears,  and  you  have 
helped  me." 

"  And  will  you  get  rid  too  of  what  makes 
you  so  pale.  Miss  Emily?"  said  the  poor 
nurse,  half  fearful  of  saying  too  much. 

Emily  shook  her  head. 

'^  Do  not  speak  of  this  to  .mamma,"  she  said. 
"  I  am  not  well,  but  I  would  not  for  worlds 
alarm  her — ^perhaps  I  shall  soon  be  better — 
but  you  could  not  expect,"  she  added,  with  a 
smile  so  sad,  that  it  pierced  the  heart  of  the 
loving  servant,  "  you  could  not  expect  me  to  be 
always  a  healthy  laughing  child — ah !  Jose&, 
do  not  trust  to  me  for  the  joy  of  your  heart — 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  hearts  that  cling 
thus  to  other  hearts,  are  always  broken." 

Emily  little  guessed  how  mournful  were  her 
tone  and  manner,  as  she  said  these  words,  but 
as  she  gazed  for  a  moment  in  utter  absence  of 
mind  on  the  face  of  her  sympathising  attendant, 
the  latter  felt  awed  by  the  presence  of  sorrow, 
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and  the  yoimg  girl  whom  she  had  loved  as  the 
only  child  of  her  affections,  was  now  trans- 
formed in  her  imagination,  into  the  experienced 
woman,  the  suffering,  though  youthful  mistress 
who  commanded  her  respect,  as  well  as  her 
love.  She  did  not  utter  another  word,  but 
kissing  her  hand,  with  a  feeling  of  veneration 
she  had  felt  hitherto  only  for  Mrs.  Howard,  she 
left  the  room. 

When  Emily  returned  to  Courtenay,  she  felt 
anxious  to  make  up  to  him  for  any  indifference 
to  the  engrossing  subject  of  his  thoughts,  that 
might  have  wounded  him  in  her  manner,  when 
overwhelmed  by  the  startling  suddenness  of  his 
appearance;  she  therefore  went  up  to  him  as 
he  sat  with  his  eyes  still  fixed  on  Inez's  note, 
and  laying  her  hand  kindly  on  his  arm,  she 
said: 

'^  Come,  Arthur,  take  me  back  to  Lady 
Lonsdale's,  and  we  can  talk  of  Inez  as  we  go 
along.  I  fear  you  thought  me  harsh  in  what  I 
said  a  little  while  ago  about  your  corresponding 
with  her  clandestinely,  but  I  could  never  have 
a  harsh  feeling   connected  with  you;  I    only 
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wish  all  this  affair  oould  he  managed  without 
concealments/^ 

"I  perfectly  miderstand  you,  dearest/'  said 
Courtenay,  rising  and  folding  up  Inez's  note 
with  a  sigh ;  "  I  also  agree  with  you,  hut  what 
is  to  be  done  ?  these  people  would  sacrifice  her 
happiness  without  the  least  scruple ;  you  cannot 
expect  me  to  give  up  Inez,  when  I  know  that 
she  is  willing  to  give  up  all  for  me  ?" 

Emily  cast  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  her 
heart  was  again  sickening  at  his  tone  of 
emotion — ^hut  she  recovered  in  a  moment. 

"  I  feel  most  deeply  for  you,  dear  Arthur," 
she  said,  ^'  and  we  must  try  to  devise  some  plan 
for  conquering  these  difficulties ;  but  come  now 
with  me — I  feel  that  I  must  rest,  if  I  expect  to 
be  useful  where  I  am  so  much  needed,  and 
perhaps  mamma  or  Margarida  will  be  able  to 
suggest  to  us  some  bright  idea  that  will 
console  you." 

She  spoke  in  a  tone  of  soothing  cheerfulness, 
and  putting  her  arm  within  his,  gently  drew 
him  down  the  verandah  stairs,  and  passed  into 
the   garden.     As  they  walked  towards   Lady 
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Lonsdale's  house,  Emily  continued  to  talk 
encouragingly  of  Courtenay's  ultimate  success 
in  his  suit,  and  made  the  most  affectionate 
inquiries  as  to  what  he  had  been  able  to  do 
at  Oliveira  with  his  friend  the  Visoonde  de 
Ahneida. 

Could  Arthur  have  guessed  the  agony  of  her 
heart  as  she  made  this  effort,  he  would  pro- 
bably  have  felt  that  there  was  one  circumstance 
that  might  doud  even  his  joy  in  winning  Inez ; 
but  her  voice  no  longer  even  trembled,  and 
when,  after  telling  her  all  that  his  friend  had 
done  and  advised,  he  burst  into  a  lover's 
rhapsody  about  the  perfections  of  Inez,  her 
beauty,  her  goodness,  her  rare  intelligence,  he 
did  not  look,  as  before,  in  Emily's  face,  and  did 
not  therefore  see  that  her  eye  was  sad  and 
troubled,  and  that  the  colour  had  fled  even  from 
her  lips. 

'^  When  they  entered  the  house,  they  found 
only  Sir  Frederick  in  the  drawing-room. 

He  started  and  changed  colour  when  he  saw 
by  whom  Emily  was  accompanied,  and  his 
emotion  was  so  visible  that  Courtenay,  in  some, 
surprise  followed    the    glance    of  anxiety  he 
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directed  towards  Emily,  and  then  saw  that  she 
was  again  pale  and  trembling,  as  when  he  first 
met  her  in  the  garden.  She  had  seated  herself 
exhausted  and  half  fainting  when  Courtenay 
advanced  to  shake  hands  with  Lonsdale,  and 
her  eyes  were  unconsciously  fixed  on  the  latter. 
A  new  light  seemed  to  dart  into  Courtenay's 
mind;  there  was  an  attachment  here;  how 
blind  he  had  been  ;  but  was  it  mutual  ?  and  if 
mutual,  why  were  there  such  signs  of  sorrow 
and  confusion  ? 

A  crowd  of  speculations  passed  in  a  moment 
through  his  mind,  but  although  he  felt  there 
was  something  in  the  case  before  him  which  he 

m 

could  not  explain,  the  result  was  an  increase  of 
interest  in  Lonsdale,  whom  he  already  consi- 
dered one  of  the  best  of  men,  and  of  tenderness 
for  Emily,  whom  he  felt  bound  to  watch  o?er 
as  a  brother. 

But  there  was  no  time  now  to  dwell  on  this 
matter,  and  even  whilst  his  heart  had  been 
busy  with  these  secret  feelings,  the  usual 
interchange  of  inquiries  had  been  passing 
between  him  and  Lonsdale.  After  a  few 
moments,  Emily  had  regained  composure  enough 
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to  speak,  and  asked  if  her  mother  were  in  Lady 
Lonsdale's  room.  On  heing  told  that  she  was 
there,  she  said  : 

"  I  will  go  there  and  take  her  place,  that 
she  may  come  to  you,  Arthiir,  and  give 
you  more  wise  counsel  than  I  f^  competent 
to  do.'* 

"Nay,  Miss  Howard,"  said  Lonsdale,  "I 
must  protest  against  that  arrangement.  You 
will  kill  yourself  with  fatigue;  I  will  take 
Mrs.  Howard's  place  in  my  mother's  room,  and 
let  me  entreat  of  you  to  go  and  lie  down — I 
pray  you  to  do  this,  for  our  sakes." 

His  voice  was  deep  and  earnest,  and  to 
Courtenay's  ear,  it  spoke  all  the  fond  anxiety  of 
his  heart,  hut  Emily's  mind  was  closed  against 
the  idea  of  any  love  but  one,  and  she  looked  at 
Lonsdale  with  an  affectionate  gratitude  that 
Courtenay  completely  misunderstood,  as  she 
replied. 

"  Do  not  be  too  anxious  about  me,  I  have  no 
intention  to  kill  myself,  but  I  do  not  think  I 
could  sleep  at  this  moment.  Besides,"  she 
added,  with  one  of  her  own  pecidiar  smiles 
of  mingled   softness  and  gaiety,    "Arthur  is 
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at  present  a  personage  of  &r  more  interest 
than  I  am— 4)ecaiise  another  &te  depends  on 
his/' 

This  was  the  first  time  Lonsdale  had  heard 
her  allude  to  Conrtenay's  engagement,  although 
it  had  been  the  fevourite  gossip  of  the  last  ten 
days,  and  she  did  it  with  an  ease  of  manner 
that  for  a  moment  almost  deceived  even  him ; 
but  when  Courtenay  placed  his  hand  fondly  on 
her  head,  and  said : 

^^  Dear  girl,  the  happiness  of  more  than  one 
heart  depends  on  your  life — ^"  Lonsdale  saw  that 
she  dosed  her  eyes,  and  that  a  convulsive 
shudder  shook  her  frame.  Without  trusting 
herself  to  say  another  word,  Emily  gently 
removed  the  caressing  hand  she  had  so  long 
fancied  all  her  own,  and  went  to  seek  her 
mother. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles ; 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  inunaculate ; 
His  tears  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart ; 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud  as  heaven  from  earth/' 

SHAKESPEARE. 

From  this  time  they  had  frequent  visits  from 
Courtenay,  and  at  length  Mrs.  Howard,  who 
saw  Emily  fading  away  before  her  eyes,  resolved 
to  return  to  her  own  house,  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
venting his  going  so  very  often  to  the  Lons- 
dales,  as  he  did  when  he  had  no  society  at 
home.  She  saw  that  Emily  started  and  turned 
pale  at  every  sound  during  the  day,  until  he 
had  paid  his  visit ;  when  he  was  gone  she  was 
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exhausted  with  the  effort  to  be  calm,  and  when 
he  did  not  come  at  all,  she  was  nervous  and 
worn  out  with  the  excitement  of  watching. 
Mrs.  Howard  therefore  returned  home,  and 
proposed  to  Lady  Lonsdale  that  Emily  should 
still  remain  with  her  friend  Grace,  as  she  her- 
self had  Courtenay  to  be  her  companion. 

Emily  heard  this  arrangement  with  very 
mixed,  feelings,  but  made  no  resistance  to 
it.  Her  judgment  acknowledged  its  wisdom; 
but  she  had  no  longer  any  control  over  the 
mental  restlessness  and  pain  produced  by  every- 
thing that  related  to  Courtenay.  His  presence 
and  his  absence  were  alike  distressing  to  her, 
and  whilst  she  longed  to  be  of  use  and  of 
importance  to  him,  to  retain  his  confidence  and 
his  friendship,  he  inflicted  on  her  an  agony  she 
could  hardly  endure  every  time  he  spoke  to  her 
of  Inez. 

Emily  and  Grace  now  passed  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  with  Lady  Lonsdale,  who 
was  strong  enough  to  enjoy  conversation  or 
being  read  to.  The  two  girls  occasionally  per- 
formed the  latter  oflice  for  her ;  but  they  more 
frequently  employed  themselves  in  embroidery, 
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whilst  Lonsdale  read  to  the  whole  party,  and  he 
was  thus  many  hours  daily  in  their  society. 
Margarida  de  Macedo  was  their  only  admitted 
visitor,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Howard, 
whose  stay  was  always  short,  that  she  might 
afford  no  excuse  to  Courtenay,  in  his  present 
life  of  dulness  and  anxiety,  to  endeavour  to 
form  one  of  that  little  circle. 

Emily  had  in  this  manner  many  opportuni- 
ties to  study  the  character  of  Lonsdale;  and 
had  her  thoughts  been  less  pre-occupied  by  her 
own  sorrows,  she  would  probably  have  read 
more  of  his  heart  than  he  intended  that  she  or 
any  one  else  should ;  but  too  often,  when  bend- 
ing over  her  needle,  or  apparently  listening  to 
the  voices  around  her,  her  heart  was  busy  with 
its  own  sad  tale,  and  words  of  other  days 
seemed  again  to  fall  on  her  ear,  for  ever  draw- 
ing forth  the  same  vain  question,  "  Was  it  then 
all  a  dream  ?" 

But  even  in  her  saddest  hours,  her  sympa- 
thies were  always  ready  for  her  friends,  and  she 
perceived  with  some  surprise  that  although 
Lady  Lonsdale  gradually  gained  strength,  and 
Grace  recovered  fix)m  the  effects  of  her  alarm, 
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Lonsdale's  depression  continued  almost  un- 
abated; and  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  appear 
cheerful,  his  features  often  wore  an  expression 
of  deep  sorrow  when  he  fancied  himself  un- 
observed. 

One  day  when  tiie  two  ^Is  were  alone, 
Emily,  foi^etting  the  request  Lonsdale  had 
made  to  her  at  Montserrat,  said  suddenly  to 
Grace: 

"  How  pale  and  ill  your  brother  often  looks 
now." 

The  words  bad  scarcely  escaped  her  Hps, 
before  she  remembered  that  he  had  asked  her 
not  to  allude  to  his  depression  before  his  modi» 
and  sister;  she  felt  inexpressibly  annoyed,  bat 
it  was  too  late  to  prevent  the  mischief  Lonsdale 
had  dreaded ;  she  saw  Grace  start  and  change 
colour  as  she  exclaimed : 

''  Frederick!  do  you  think  Frederick  ill? 
Oh  !  do  not  say  that  Ae  is  ill !'' 

"  Nay,"  replied  Emily,  soothingly,  '*  I  do  not 
say  he  u  ill;  I  have  only  fancied  sometimes 
that  he  looked  more  pale  than  fonnerly.  I 
dare  say  it  is  only  imagination  on  my  part." 

''  No,"  said Grac^  *'  itis  not,  I  fear,  imagina- 
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tion;  now  that  you  mention  it,  I  remember 
having  made  the  same  remark  to  myself,  but 
my  thoughts  have  been  so  occupied  about 
mamma,  I  fear  I  have  not  attended  as  I  ought 
to  dear  Frederick:    I  must  ask  him  if  he  is 

in." 

"  Oh,  perhaps  it  will  be  better  not  to  do 
so,"  said  Emily,  fearftil  that  if  Grace  quoted 
her,  Lonsdale  would  think  her  very  careless  of 
his  wishes.  "I  don't  doubt  he  is  like  other 
meD,  in  not  liking  to  have  his  looks  made  the 
subject  of  comment ;  if  he  were  not  so  cold  and 
calm,  I  might  think  he  was  in  love,  and  that," 
continued  Emily,  trying  to  laugh  in  order  to 
turn  Grace's  thoughts  into  another  channel, 
^^  that,  they  say,  is  not  a  dangerous  disease." 

But  the  jest  which  cost  Emily  such  an  effort 
to  utter,  failed  in  its  object;  everything  con- 
nected with  her  brother  was  of  importance  to 
Grace,  he  had  hitherto  been  the  sole  living  hero 
of  her  romance ;  sorrow  and  sickness  had  as 
yet  preserved  her  from  any  more  absorbing 
passion,  and  she  could  not  esteem  that  a  trifle 
which  affected  his  happiness  even  for  an  hour. 

A  new  idea  too  had  rushed  into  her  mind  as 

VOL.    II.  R 
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Emily  spoke,  but  without  appearing  to  notice 
her  jest,  she  exclaimed  warmly : 

"  Cold !"  exclaimed  Grace,  "  oh,  how  can 
you  think  Frederick  cold !  he  is  only  too  warm- 
hearted for  his  happiness ;  he  feels  too  acutely, 
and  then  he  feels  the  sorrows  of  others,  as  if 
they  were  his  own.  Oh!  Emily,  how  very 
little  you  have  learnt  to  know  him." 

"  Dearest  Grace,  I  did  not  mean  to  call  him 
cold  in  the  sense  you  have  understood  it;  I 
only  meant  that  he  was  not  likely  to  fall  despe- 
rately in  love — that  he  was  too  wise,  too  much 
under  self-control,  to  be  led  into  anything  that 
might  break  his  heart." 

The  last  words  were  murmured  ahnost  in  a 
whisper,  and  with  an  averted  eye ;  but  Grace 
heard  every  syllable,  and  as  she  fixed  a  scni- 
tinizing  look  on  Emily's  expressive  features,  she 
wondered  she  had  never  before  guessed  her 
brother's  secret,  whilst  she  saw  that  Emily  had 
not  a  suspicion  how  nearly  she  herself  was 
concerned  in  the  sufferings  of  Lonsdale. 

After  a  few  moments  of  silence,  she  said : 

"  Certainly,  if  he  loves  any  one  now,  I  believe 
it  will  be  his  first  attachment;  but,  Emily,  I 
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must  make  you  know  my  brother  better  than 
you  appear  to  do.  Yes,"  she  said,  clasping  her 
hand  in  both  of  hers,  as  if  to  daimher  full' 
attention,  ^^  I  know  what  you  admire  dud  re- 
spect in  men,  and  you  will  at  least  acknowledge, 
even  if  his  manner  be  too  calm  to  interest  you, 
that  he  has  a  soul  that  demands  our  utmost 
veneration,  and  a  heart — ah !  Emily,  a  heart  as 
warm  and  tender  as  any  woman's/' 

And  Grace,  warming  with  her  subject,  even 
into  eloquence,  related  the  history  of  her  bro- 
ther's youth ;  she  told  how  he  had  been  brought 
up  as  the  heir  to  a  large  fortune ;  how  his  boy- 
hood had  been  flattered  by  old  servants  and 
adoring  tenantry ;  how  much  he  had  loved  the 
fine  ancestral  residence  he  was  taught  to  con- 
sider his  sure  inheritance,  and  how  he  had 
enjoyed  vnth  a  keenness  suited  to  his  years,  all 
the  sports  and  expensive  recreations  that  usually 
belong  to  youths  of  his  position. 

"  Had  you  seen  him  then,  Emily,  you  would 
not  have  thought  him  so  cold  and  cahn  as  now ; 
for  although  always  wiser,  more  thoughtful,  and 
more  occupied  about  the  happiness  of  others 
than  many  of  his  companions,  he  was  as  full  of 
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spirit  and  of  enjoyment  as  any  of  them.  He 
loved  every  tree  at  Lonsdale  Priory,  and  my 
father  who  was  not  fond  of  business,  used  to 
leave  the  chaise  of  the  property  very  much  to 
him  after  he  was  of  age,  and  Frederick  liked 
nothing  better,  for  he  was  always  full  of  plans 
for  improving  the  condition  of  the  peasantry." 

Grace  drew  a  heavy  sigh  as  she  dwelt  on  the 
remembrance  of  those  past  times,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  aQ  they  had  gone  through 
when  her  father  died,  and  the  concision  of  his 
affairs  became  known  to  his  son.  With  aQ  the 
earnestness  of  the  fondest  admiration  she  told 
of  her  brother's  unselfish  resignation;  of  the 
tenderness  with  which  he  had  broken  the  intel- 
ligence to  his  mother;  the  manly  firmness  with 
which  he  resolved  on  his  own  change  of  career ; 
the  noble  submission  with  which  he  endured  aB 
the  irritating  mortifications  that  attend  a  sudden 
want  of  money  for  those  who  have  been  trained 
to  consider  luxuries  amongst  the  wants  and 
necessaries  of  life. 

"  Whilst  we  were  all  bewildered,"  said  Grace, 
"  and  perpetually  committing  inconsistencies, 
sometimes  fancying  we  ought  to  dispense  with 
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every  comfort,  and  at  others  wasting  in  a  day 
what  would  have  supported  us  all  for  a  month, 
Frederick  seemed  to  settle  down  into  his  new 
position  as  if  he  had  never  known  another.  He 
never  appeared  to  miss  all  he  had  lost;  our 
blunders  in  economy  only  made  him  laugh,  and 
if  he  ever  committed  an  extravagance,  it  was  in 
something  exclusively  for  our  comfort.  There 
was  only  one  thing  about  which  he  betrayed  a 
very  deep  emotion — ^that  was  his  last  visit  to 
Lonsdale  Priory, — he  never  could  tell  us  how  he 
bade  adieu  to  all  the  people  there.  I  believe 
he  left  it  at  midnight,  that  he  might  not  look 
on  the  beloved  scenes,  and  also  to  spare  the 
tenantry  the  pain  of  seeing  his  face  as  for  the  last 
time ;  but  he  never  spoke  of  it  himself  even  to 
his  mother." 

Grace  paused  again  in  her  story,  for  her  voice 
was  growing  husky.  Emily's  eyes  were  now 
ftdl  of  tears — ^ihere  was  so  much  in  all  she  had 
heard,  to  wluch  her  own  heart  responded ;  i)ut 
it  was  Grace's  look  that  was  now  averted,  as 
she  struggled  to  regain  composure.  After  a 
few  moments,  she  {n-ooeeded,  almost  in  a 
whbper : 
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"  You  see  that  Frederick  has  had  very  much 
to  make  him  grave;  hut  that  seriousness  of 
manner  which  is  now  almost  habitual  wkh  him 
did  not  come  all  at  once.  It  seems  to  have 
grown  on  him  more  since  we  left  him — perhaps 
it  is  because  of  his  being  cut  off  from  all  his 
former  recreations,  and  thus  forced  into  more 
studious  habits ;  but  at  all  events  it  is  no  sign 
of  a  chilled  heart.  Do  you  not  know,  Emily, 
that  we  owe  the  very  home  we  live  in  to  his 
generosity ;  that  he  lives  in  a  poor  dark  lodging, 
that  we  may  enjoy  sunshine,  and  aU  the  refine- 
ments of  life  ?  do  you  not  see  that  for  himself 
he  never  buys  a  single  superfluity,  whilst  for  us 
there  is  nothing  wanting?  And  I  have  seen 
him  weep — ^I  have  heard  him  sob— when  I  lost 
my  sisters — *'  here  Grace's  voice  utterly  failed, 
and  Emily,  whose  tears  were  now  flowing  freely, 
exclaimed : 

"  Do  not  say  more,  dearest  Grace,  you  only 
distress  yourself,  and  you  have  told  me  enough 
to  make  me  indeed  venerate  your  brother  with 
my  whole  soul." 

^'  I  believe  I  cannot  speak  mueh  to  you  of 
my  sisters,*'  answered  Grace  in  a  low  voice,  "  at 
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least  not  now,  when  I  have  been  talking  so 
much  of  agitating  things ;  but  if  you  had  seen 
my  brother's  passionate  sorrow  when  they  died, 
you  would  have  a  more  correct  idea  of  the 
strength  of  those  feelings  that  are  concealed  by 
a  calm  manner." 

A  long  silence  followed  Grace's  narrative; 
her  own  mind  was  busy  with  images  her  story 
had  recalled,  whilst  on  Emily  it  had  produced 
an  impression  she  could  not  define.  She  felt 
the  greatest  admiration  for  Lonsdale,  and  an 
interest  in  his  happiness  she  had  never  expe- 
rienced before ;  but  what  she  had  heard  excited 
also  a  sort  of  jealous  unwillingness  to  confess 
how  beautiful  she  thought  his  character.  Some- 
thing whispered  within  her  heart,  that  Arthur 
had  not  used  his  prosperity  as  Lonsdale  would 
have  done,  and  that  the  latter  had  attained  in 
his  poverty  a  moral  excellence  of  which  the 
former,  with  all  his  advantages,  still  feU  short. 

She  wished  to  gratify  her  companion  by 
expressing  the  admiration  she  felt,  but  her 
heavy  thoughts  kept  her  silent,  and  the  two 
girls  sat  watching  the  fading  light  until  no 
object  could  be  discerned  in  the  garden,  each 
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heart  dinging  to  the  ''mouldering  past/'  and 
mourning  over  its  own  regrets. 

They  were  roused  at  length  hy  Lonsdale's 
entrance,  and  he  was  followed  almost  instan- 
taneously by  a  servant  with  lights. 

"  You  two  young  ladies  look  as  if  you  had 
taken  a  vow  of  silence/'  said  Lonsdale,  ap- 
proaching the  window  where  they  sat,  and 
bending  down  to  kiss  his  sister's  forehead. 

"  Sit  here,  Frederick,"  said  Grace,  drawing 
him  down  beside  herself,  and  then  fondly  nest- 
ling within  his  arm.  "  We  have  been  anything 
but  silent;  but  now  teQ  me  what  you  have 
been  doing — ^you  have  been  away  so  long  a 
time." 

"  I  have  taken  a  long  walk,"  he  answered, 
"  a  long  solitary  walk  across  the  hills." 

The  first  words  he  had  spoken  when  he 
entered  had  soimded  cheerful,  but  now  his 
voice  was  so  mournful,  that  his  sister  looked  in 
his  face,  and  said : 

"  Are  you  very  tired  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  not  tired,"  he  said ;  "  but  my 
thoughts  have  been  rather  burdensome :  I  sud- 
denly remembered  this  evening  that  more  than 
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half  my  leave  of  absence  is  expired,  and  that 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  must  soon  again  divide  me 
from  all  I  love  best  on  earth." 

His  sister  started. 

"  Already !"  she  exclaimed.  "  Oh  !  surely 
not  so  soon — what  shall  we  do  without  you?*' 

Lonsdale  sighed  heavily,  and  his  sister  again 
raising  her  head  from  his  shoulder,  looked  into 
his  face  and  saw  that  he  was  much  moved. 
After  a  short  pause,  she  said : 

"  I  think  we  must  go  with  you  this  time,  it 
is  cruel  that  you  should  live  thus  alone,  and  I 
am  now  strong  enough  to  bear  an  English 
winter.  Come,  say  that  we  may  go  with  you, 
if  mamma  is  well  enough  to  undertake  the 
voyage,"  and  she  fondly  pressed  his  cheek  with 
her  hand,  as  if  to  coax  him  to  consent. 

"  No,  dearest,"  he  said,  as  he  drew  her  still 
nearer  to  his  heart,  "  do  not  tempt  me  beyond 
my  strength  ;  a  winter  in  London  is  not  fit  for 
a  plant  so  tender  and  precious ;  my  solitude  will 
be  cheered  by  thinking  how  bright  and  sunny 
your  home  is,  and  Miss  Howard  will  fill 
my  place  as  head  nurse,  and  preacher  of 
prudence." 
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"But  you  need  to  be  nursed  yourself, 
Frederick;  you  are  not  looking  well.  Emily 
remarked  the  same  thing  this  very  even- 
mg. 

Emily  coloured  so  deeply  as  she  met  Lons- 
dale's eye,  that  even  Grace  was  surprised  at  her 
emotion:  she  could  not  bear  that  he  should 
suspect  her  of  indiscretion,  when  he  had  in  some 
degree  confided  in  her,  but  this  was  far  from 
his  thoughts ;  that  she  should  have  expressed 
any  interest  at  all  in  his  looks,  made  his  heart 
beat  wildly  for  a  moment,  and  then  as  the 
reality  of  his  position  flashed  again  on  his  mind, 
a  dark  shade  passed  across  his  countenance,  and 
starting  up,  he  lefl  the  room,  without  a  word 
in  reply  to  what  his  sister  had  ssdd. 

"  Oh,  Grace !"  said  Emily,  almost  weeping 
with  vexation ;  "  he  is  not  pleased  that  I  should 
make  remarks  about  him — ^you  must  tdl  him 
how  very  little  I  said." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  Grace,  "  you  do 
not  yet  know  Frederick,  he  is  only  out  of 
spirits,  and  he  could  not  answer  us,  so  he  is 
gone  to  be  alone  a  little  while." 

But  Emily  was  not  satisfied — she  fdt  certain 
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that  Lonsdale  had  some  deep  grief  of  which  his 
family  knew  nothing ;  he  had  almost  confessed 
this  to  her,  and  had  asked  her  not  to  betray  it, 
and  now  he  must  think  that  she  had  directed 
his  sister's  attention  to  his  looks,  from  utter 
carelessness  of  his  most  sacred  and  most  private 
feelings.  This  was  really  distressing  to  her, 
for  Lonsdale  was  a  being  whom  she  looked  up 
to  as  so  superior  in  all  noble  qualities,  that  his 
esteem  could  not  be  lightly  valued;  she  also 
felt  such  a  true  compassion  for  his  sorrow,  that 
it  wounded  her  kind  nature  to  have  appeared 
neglectful  of  his  wishes. 

The  consequence  of  all  these  feelings  was, 
that  Emily,  unconsciously  adopted  during  the 
rest  of  that  evening  a  pleading  softness  in  her 
voice  and  manner,  that  almost  unmanned  the 
unhappy  Lonsdale,  who  understood  nothing  of 
its  origin,  and  only  thought  he  had  never  seen 
her  so  lovely.  His  voice  was  lower  than  usual 
as  he  read  to  them,  and  once  when  he  laid 
down  the  book,  as  if  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes, 
he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Emily  with  a  look  that 
convinced  Grace  she  had  rightly  suspected  his 
secret  grief. 
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Emily  was  returning .  home  one  afternoon 
from  paying  a  visit  to  Margarida  de  Macedo — 
she  was  so  buried  in  thought,  that  she  scarcely 
raised  her  eyes  from  the  ground  as  she  passed 
along  the  quiet  lane,  but  suddenly  she  was 
startled  from  her  reverie  by  the  grasp  of  a 
hand  on  her  arm,  and  looking  round  she  saw 
Inez,  who  was  trembling  violently,  and  pale  with 
agitation. 

Her  strange  appearance  alarmed  Emily,  who 
repeated  her  name  more  than  once  in  a  tone 
of  inquiry  ;  but  Inez  could  not  speak  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  was  literally  gasping  for  breath. 
At  length  she  said,  eagerly. 

"  Emily,  help  me — I  must  see  Arthur — 
where  is  he  ?  I  saw  you  come  out  of  Madsune 
de  Macedo's  house,  and  ran  so  &st  to  meet 
you ;  you  are  my  only  hope.  Oh,  Emily,  take 
me  to  Arthur !" 

Emily  looked  on  all  sides  in  surprise;  she 
could  not  imagine  how  Inez  had  thus  dropped 
into  the  middle  of  the  rdad  at  a  place  where 
there  was  neither  house  nor  gate.  Inez  read 
her  thoughts,  and  said,  pointing  to  a  low  part 
of  her  aunt's  garden  wall. 
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"I  jumped  down  from  there — ^I  saw  you 
from  the  other  side  of  the  garden,  but  there  I 
was  too  near  the  house,  so  I  ran  to  this  part — 
they  are  all  at  their  siesta.  I  suddenly  felt  it 
was  my  only  chance,  and  it  is  a  sort  of  miracle 
my  being  left  unwatched  for  even  half  an  hour. 
Oh,  Emily,  if  you  value  my  happiness  or 
Arthur's,  take  me  to  him  !  I  miLst  speak  to  him 
this  day." 

As  Inez  rapidly  uttered  these  broken  sen- 
tences, Emily  gazed  earnestly  in  her  coun- 
tenance ;  the  beautiftd  features  were  convulsed 
with  her  agitation,  her  lips  quivered,  and  her 
eyes  pleaded  even  more  eloquently  than  her 
words. 

Here  was  one  of  the  opportunities  she  had 
desired  of  being  useful  to  Arthxu^ — ^the  beautiftd 
girl  who  stood  before  her  could  not  love  him 
better  than  she  did,  certainly  she  had  not 
loved  him  so  long,  but  to  Arthur  she  was  the 
most  precious  of  himian  beings,  it  was  then  her 
duty  to  take  her  to  him.  She  gently  took 
Inez's  hand  in  hers,  and  said : 

"  I  was  going  to  Lady  Lonsdale's,  I  am  not 
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living  at  home  at  present,  but  come  with 
me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  find 
Arthur/' 

They  were  not  far  from  a  private  gate,  of 
which  Emily  had  the  key,  and  retracing  her 
steps,  she  held  Inez  by  the  hand,  and  led  her 
within  her  mother's  grounds.  When  she  had 
dosed  the  gate,  she  said  in  a  low  voice, 
yet  with  extreme  kindness  in  her  look  and 
manner: 

"  If  Arthur  is  at  home,  you  will  of  course 
wish  to  speak  to  him  alone,  but  either  my 
mother  or  I  must  take  you  home  again." 

"  Oh,  Emily  1"  exclaimed  Inez,  "  how  shall 
I  ever  thank  you  enough  for  bringing  me  here ! 
But  as  to  my  return, — ah  !  I  have  never  thought 
of  that ;  if  I  go  back,  they  must  not  know  1 
have  been  here." 

"  If  you  go  back  !"  repeated  Emily.  "  What 
can  you  intend  to  do,  Inez  ?  Perhaps  I  am 
wrong  in  bringing  you  here;"  and  she 
turned  towards  the  gate  as  if  to  open  it 
again. 

Inez  seized  her  hand. 
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"Emily!  for  pity,  for  pity,  do  not  desert 
me;  I  only  ask  to  see  him  for  a  moment. 
Oh,  Arthur,  Arthur !  where  are  you  ?" 

The  agony  with  which  she  pronounced  that 
cherished  name  went  to  Emily's  heart;  she 
cast  down  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  struggled 
for  composure ;  then  said : 

"  Inez  !  I  am  not  not  sure  that  I  am  right, 
but  Arthur's  happiness  is  very  dear  to  me, 
and  perhaps  mamma  may  help  us  out  of 
this  difficulty;  let  us  now  lose  no  more 
time." 

They  walked  through  the  wooded  part  of  the 
quinta  in  silence;  there  was  a  seriousness  in 
Emily's  manner,  that  awed  and  rather  annoyed 
Inez,  hut  her  feelings  were  chiefly  absorbed  by 
the  prospect  of  again  seeing  Ck)urtenay,  and 
being  able  to  consult  with  him  as  to  their 
future.  Unaccustomed  to  put  any  restraint  on 
herself,  she  had  yielded  to  a  sudden  impulse  in 
thus  escaping  from  her  home,  and  had  not 
paused  to  consider  the  inconvenience  it  might 
cause  even  for  herself,  but  her  separation  from 
Courtenay  had  fanned  her  love  for  him  into  a 
wild  passion,  for  which  she  imagined  she  could 
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sacrifice  every  other  earthly  good ;  and  to  do 
her  justice,  the  one  feeling  that  agitated  her 
that  day,  and  made  her  appear  before  £inily, 
pale,  trembling,  half-fainting  with  excitement, 
was  the  overpowering  wish  to  hear  once  more 
the  voice,  to  look  once  more  on  the  face  of 
the  man  she  loved. 

When  they  were  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
house,  they  perceived  Courtenay  seated  under  a 
tree  in  the  flower-garden ;  he  was  reading,  and 
did  not  hear  the  footsteps  of  the  two  girls  as 
they  approached  him.  Emily  placed  her  band 
on  his  shoulder,  but  she  could  not  speak ;  and 
when  he  looked  up  and  saw  Inez  standing  beside 
her,  he  started  fi'om  his  seat  in  such  a  transport 
of  joy,  that  she  felt  there  was  nothing  more 
required  of  her  at  that  moment,  and  without 
trusting  herself  even  to  look  at  them  again,  she 
hurried  away  to  seek  her  mother. 

"  Emily !  my  dear  child,  what  has  hap- 
pened ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Howard,  as  she  saw 
her  seat  herself  with  the  air  of  one  in  a  dream, 
after  having  silently  kissed  her.  "Emily!" 
she  repeated  with  increasing  uneasiness,  "  what 
has  brought  you  here  at  this  hour  ?" 
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"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  mamma,"  said  Emily, 
in  a  low  but  firm  voice.  "  My  being  hete  is 
entirely  accidental ;  I  fear  that  what  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  will  annoy  you  very  much ;  Inez  is 
in  the  garden  with  Arthur ;  I  coutd  not  refuse 
to  bring  her  with  me."  And  Emily  related  her 
adventure. 

But  Mrs.  Howard  had  never  felt  the  enthu- 
siasm for  the  beautiful  Portuguese  with  which 
her  daughter  had  formerly  tried  to  inspire  her, 
and  she  saw  in  a  moment  aB  the  inconvenience 
that  might  follow  the  imprudent  step  of 
bringing  her  within  the  very  walls  from 
which  her  family  wished  most  to  exclude 
her. 

"  Have  you  thought  of  what  wiB  be  the  best 
plan  for  taking  Mademoiselle  de  Sampayo 
home  ?"  she  said,  .after  a  short  pause.  "  Of 
course  we  cannot  allow  her  to  be  seen  coming 
alone  out  of  these  grounds  imder  present  cir- 
cumstances, nor  can  we  possibly  keep  her  here, 
until  she  is  missed  at  home." 

"  I  see  all  the  diflSculty,  mamma,"  answered 
Emily,  "  though  it  did  not  strike  me  till  she 
was  actually  in  the  garden.     Perhaps  Arthur 
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may  suggest  some  wise  expedient;  but  at  all 
events  we  must  leave  them  a  little  while 
together ;  they  must  have  so  much  to  say !" 
and  Emily  turned  away  towards  a  flower-stand, 
and  appeared  busily  engaged  in  trimming  the 
plants  and  gathering  the  withered  leaves  out  of 
the  pots. 

Her  mother  watched  her  in  silence,  and  a 
feeling  almost  of  anger  against  Courtenay  rose 
in  her  heart,  as  she  marked  how  thin  her  child's 
fingers  were  grown,  and  the  mournful  expres- 
sion of  her  profile.  After  a  little  while,  Emily 
suddenly  ceased  her  occupation,  and  sank  into 
a  chair  as  if  too  much  exhausted  even  to  stand ; 
she  closed  her  eyes,  and  a  tear  rolled  slowly 
from  beneath  the  long  lashes. 

Mrs.  Howard  bent  her  head  over  the  letter 
she  was  writing,  and  pretended  not  to  observe 
her,  but  when  she  heard  Emily  move  again,  she 
said: 

"  Now,  my  dear  girl,  this  stolen  interview 
must  cease:  I  am  going  to  interrupt  this 
garden  scene.'* 

"  Mamma,"  said  Emily,  starting  up,  and 
speaking  in  low  hurried  tones,  as  if  fearfid  of 
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her  own  weakness ;  "  I  have  been  thinking  that 
it  wiQ  never  do  to  expose  you  to  the  reproaches 
of  Madame  de  Lima;  can  we  not  take  Inez 
down  to  Margarida,  and  let  her  then  write  to 
her  aimt  and  tell  her  she  is  there  ?  In  any  case, 
she  cannot  expect  to  escape  her  aunt's  anger  for 
leaving  her  home." 

"  It  is  a  very  good  idea,  my  child ;  but  the 
whole  affair  is  very  awkward : — we  are  certainly 
free  from  all  blame,  but  you  know  how  difficult 
it  is  for  a  Portuguese  to  give  credit  to  any 
assertion  which  he  imagines  particularly  suits 
the  convenience  of  the  speaker." 

"  Oh,  mamma !"  said  Emily,  reproachfiilly  ; 
"  you  forget  that  our  dear  Margarida  is  a 
Portuguese,  and  that  there  are  many  who  are 
incapable  of  such  a  mean  suspicion." 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  course  there  are  exceptions," 
said  Mrs.  Howard,  whose  mild  temper  was 
unusually  ruffled,  and  who  felt  at  that  moment 
little  toleration  for  any  defect  connected  with 
the  country  of  Inez.  "  But  you  know  that  this 
is  a  national  weakness,  they  do  not  think  it 
wrong  to  tell  a  small  untruth  in  self-defence, 
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therefore  they  are  always  prepared  for  it 
Besides,  in  the  present  case,  they  will  all  thiok 
we  desire  this  marriage — Mademoiselle  de 
Sampayo  is  an  heiress." 

Emily  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height,  and 
her  lip  curled  with  a  smile  of  peculiar  bitter- 
ness, as  she  said : 

"  It  is  well — ^yes,  that  is  well.  But  now, 
mamma,  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  seek 
them  alone. — I  will  follow  you  in  a  few 
moments." 

When  Emily  joined  her  mother  in  the  gar- 
den, she  found  Courtenay  standing  up  in  eager 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Howard,  whilst  Inez 
was  seated,  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands. 
Courtenay  was  endeavouring  to  persuade  Mrs. 
Howard  that  if  she  would  keep  Inez  in  her 
house  that  day,  her  family  would  probably  con- 
sent to  their  marriage,  if  only  to  get  rid  of 
all  the  annoying  remarks  that  would  be  made. 
But  Mrs.  Howard  was  firm  in  her  refusal; 
independent  of  every  other  consideration,  she 
was  resolved  not  to  expose  her  daughter  to 
the  possibility  of  such  an  ordeal  as  the  pro- 
longed residence  of  Inez  in  that  house. 
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Emily  had  seated  herself  beside  Inez,  when 
Courtenay  seizing  her  hand,  exclaimed : 

"  Oh !  Emily,  persuade  your  mother  to  do  me 
this  great  kindness:  ask  her  to  be  a  mother 
to  Inez  as  she  has  been  to  me." 

Emily  looked  distressed,  but,  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  she  said : 

"Forgive  me,  Arthur,  if  I  cannot  advise 
mamma  to  do  altogether  what  you  wish;  I 
think  it  will  be  much  better  in  every  way 
for  Inez  to  go  to  Margarida  de  Macedo." 

"  Margarida !"  exclaimed  Inez,  uncovering 
her  face ;  "  yes,  yes,  that  will  be  much  better 
if  only  I  can  reach  her  house  without  meeting 
my  aunt  or  any  of  the  family." 

It  was  then  agreed  that  the  two  girls  should 
go  together,  and  ask  Margarida's  counsel, 
whilst  Mrs.  Howard  remained  with  Courtenay, 
and  Emily  was  to  return  to  Lady  Lonsdale's 
without  coming  again  to  her  own  home. 

Margarida  received  them  with  her  usual 
kindness,  agreed  to  keep  Inez  as  long  as  she 
was  permitted  to  be  her  visitor,  and  regretted 
her  own  weak  state  as  unfitting  her  to  be  an 
agreeable  companion ;  but  she  gave  no  hope  of 
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any  relenting  on  the  part  of  Madame  de  Luna, 
whom  she  had  seen  only  the  day  hefore,  and 
cony«:sed  with  on  the  suhject.  She  also  re- 
minded Inez  of  the  utter  impossibiKty  of  her 
getting  a  dispensation  for  her  marriage  without 
her  father's  consent ;  and  that  in  no  other  man- 
ner could  a  union  between  a  Protestant  and 
Catholic  be  legal  in  that  country. 

Certainly  Margarida's  words  were  &r  from 
encouraging :  but  her  manner  was  gentle,  as  it 
always  was,  and  Inez,  whose  spirit  began  to 
chafe  against  the  mortifications  of  her  present  cir- 
cumstances, felt  thankful  to  have  found  a  refuge 
\«'ith  one  who  exercised  a  sort  of  magic  influence 
oyer  all  who  knew  her,  and  commanded,  in  her 
quiet  retirement  and  modest  life,  the  respect  of 
even  the  most  worldly  of  her  countrymen. 

The  following  day  brought  an  important 
change  in  the  prospects  of  Inez  and  her  lover. 

A  letter  received  that  morning  had  an- 
nounced the  death  of  Monsieur  de  Sampayo, 
and  Inez  had  written  to  request  that  Courtenay 
would  go  to  see  her  at  Margarida's,  where  she 
stin  remained.  He  aunt  had  been  so  much 
displeased  the  evening  before,  on  hearing  that 
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she  had  left  the  house,  that  she  woiild  not  even 
reply  to  her  note,  but  merely  wrote  to  Marga^ 
rida,  saying,  that  as  her  niece  had  chosen  to 
leave  her  proper  guardians,  she  would  feel  ex- 
tremely indebted  to  Madame  de  Macedo,  if  she 
would  permit  her  to  remain  now  under  her  care 
until  she  should  hear  from  her  brother  his 
wishes  for  his  daughter.  A  few  hours,  how- 
ever, brought  the  news  of  that  brother's  death, 
and  Inez  was  now  a  free  agent. 

The  course  her  family  might  adopt  in  this 
change  of  circumstances  was  stiQ  only  matter 
for  speculation ;  but  both  Mrs.  Howard  and 
Margarida  had  written  to  Madame  de  Lima,  to 
condole  with  her  on  the  death  of  her  brother, 
and  to  recommend  a  reconciliation  between  her- 
self and  her  niece,  before  the  report  of  their 
quarrel  had  time  to  spread  through  Lisbon. 

The  news  of  the  next  morning  was,  that  Inez 
had  returned  to  her  aunt's  house,  that  Cour- 
tenay  was  to  be  received  there  as  her  accepted 
lover,  and  that  their  marriage  was  to  take 
place  in  six  months  from  that  time. 

Mrs.  Howard,  relying  on  the  self-control  of 
her  daughter,  had  related  all  this  when  Emily 
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was  present  during  her  early  visit  to  Lady 
Lonsdale,  that  it  might  not  appear  a  subject 
forbidden  between  them,  and  Emily  had  listened 
with  an  outward  composure  that  re-assured  her 
mother  as  to  her  power  to  perform  the  hard 
part  before  her. 

But  there  was  one  trial  which  Emily  dreaded 
in  a  manner  she  would  have  died  rather  than 
confess, — this  was  her  first  meeting  mth  Inez 
and  Courtenay,  after  every  obstacle  to  thdr 
union  was  removed.  She  often  tried  to  go 
through  that  scene  in  imagination,  during  the 
first  few  days  that  elapsed  before  she  saw  them, 
but  she  could  only  hope  that  the  occasion 
might  bring  her  more  courage  than  she  could 
feel  by  anticipation ;  then  she  would  sometimes 
repeat  to  herself  the  words  of  congratulation 
she  might  pronounce  to  them ;  but  her  heart 
reproached  her  for  their  cold  formality. 

Fortunately  she  saw  them  both  together,  and 
in  the  presence  of  various  other  persons.  It 
was  the  first  evenmg  Inez  and  her  aunt  received 
their  visits  of  condolence  on  the  death  of 
Monsieur  de  Sampayo.  The  mourning  dresses 
of  the  family  and  of  their  visitors,  and  the  occa- 
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sion  of  their  meeting,  were,  therefore,  sufficient 
reasons  for  a  seriousness  of  manner  which 
Emily  felt  she  could  not  have  thrown  off  under 
any  circumstances ;  she  was  capable  of  almost 
any  degree  of  self-command  required  by  duty, 
but  she  was  no  actress.  H^  manner,  her 
every  look  and  movement  were  truthful  as  her 
mind. 

She  dung  tremblingly  to  her  mother's  arm, 
as  they  entered  the  dimly-lighted  drawing-room, 
in  which,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  in 
Portugal,  the  single  candle  placed  near  the  door, 
only  served  to  show  the  gloom  and'  stiffness  of 
the  scene.  In  the  house  of  Madame  de  Lima 
everything  was  conducted  strictly  selon  les 
regies.  AU  was  done,  or  left  undone,  to  in- 
spire the  most  dismal  sensations;  the  visitors 
found  their  way  as  they  best  could  up  the  dark 
staircase ;  they  entered,  unannounced,  the  ante* 
chamber,  where  groups  of  men,  who  had  already 
made  their  bow  to  the  Senhora  Condessa  and 
her  niece,  conversed  together  in  low  murmuring 
tones  about  aQ  the  gossip  of  the  day,  whilst 
one  solitary  candle  was  also  thought  sufficient 
for  that  small  apartment ;  no  one  stepped  for- 
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ward  to  address  them,  and  even  Mrs.  Howard, 
who  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  go  through 
this  disagreeable,  and  sometimes  painful  cere- 
mony, gave  a  short  nervous  sigh  as  she  crossed 
the  threshold  of  the  reception-room. 

There  all  the  company,  chiefly  composed  of 
ladies,  were  placed  on  sofas  against  the  walls 
— not  a  single  group  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
long  apartment  to  make  their  approach  less 
formidable :  the  ladies  of  the  family  sat  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  room,  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  and  only  rose  for  a  moment,  as  each 
new-comer  approached,  to  pronounce  the  cus- 
tomary words  of  condolence.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  a  single  countenance  belong- 
ing to  the  dark  forms,  and  the  only  signs  of 
life  betrayed  by  that  solemn  company,  were  the 
occasional  movement  of  a  white  handkerchief, 
and  the  hissing  sound  of  the  low  whispers  in 
which  all  conversation  was  carried  on. 

"  What  a  barbarous  ceremony !"  thought 
Emily,  as  she  and  her  mother  glided  up  the 
dim  saloon.  And  a  barbarous  custom  it 
must  appear  to  every  sensitive  mind ;  in  cases 
where   there  is  real  and  deep  sorrow,  it  is  a 
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cruel  exertion  to  demand  from  the  bereaved 
ones,  and  where  it  is  known  there  is  little  or 
no  regret  felt  for  the  relative  who  has  been 
removed,  the  semblance  and  trappings  of  such  a 
depth  of  woe  are  rather  a  mockery,  than  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  dead.  Yet  this  cere- 
mony of  public  mourning  and  condolence  is 
exacted  de  rigueur  in  Portugal,  only  varied  in 
the  case  of  the  death  of  a  very  young  child, 
when  the  rooms  are  brilliantly  lighted,  the  com- 
pany assemble  in  gala  dresses,  and  the  parents, 
similarly  attired,  receive  the  congratulations  of 
their  friends  on  the  direct  translation  of  their 
beloved  one  to  heaven ! 

Madame  de  Lima  did  not  rise  until  Mrs. 
Howard  was  close  to  her.  There  was  con- 
siderable coolness  in  the  manner  in  which  she 
shook  hands  with  her  and  Emily,  and  she 
pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  when  the 
former  addressed  to  her  the  few  sentences 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  thus  escaping  the 
necessity  for  any  reply.  Inez,  on  the  contrary, 
embraced  them  warmly,  though  with  a  becom- 
ing seriousness,  and  then  made  a  sign  to  Emily 
to  take  a  seat  beside  her,  whilst  Mrs.  Howard 
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placed  herself  in  a  chair  from  which  a  lady  had 
just  risen,  dose  to  the  Condessa. 

Emily  sat  some  time  in  silence,  trying  to  still 
the  beating  of  her  heart,  and  to  find  courage  to 
utter  what  she  felt  she  ought  to  say :  the  gloom 
and  constraint  of  the  scene  acted  powerfully  on 
her  nerves,  and  she  feared  that  if  she  spoke 
at  all  her  voice  would  fail,  and  she  must  then 
weep.  She  strained  her  eyes  through  the  gloom 
to  endeavour  to  recognise  some  friendly  face  that 
might  encourage  her,  wondered  if  Courtenay  was 
with  all  that  crowd  of  men  she  had  passed  in 
the  ante-chamber,  and  at  length  felt  it  a  relief 
to  the  painful  nervousness  that  was  creeping 
over  her,  even  to  see  one  or  two  more  dark 
forms  gliding  into  the  room. 

During  the  little  bustle  occasioned  by  a  fresh 
arrival  of  condoling  guests,  Emily  turned  to 
her  companion,  "Inez,"  she  whispered,  laying 
her  hand  on  hers,  "  I  have  yet  to  express  to 
you  my  sorrow  on  the  loss  of  your  father;  it 
is  a  loss  in  which  I  can  give  you  my  fiiU  sym- 
pathy, for  I  know  how  irreparable  it  is,  but  I 
am  happy  I  can  also  wish  you  joy,  even  in  the 
midst  of  sorrow :  no  one  knows  Arthur's  worth 
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better  than — we  do,  and  if  Heaven  preserve 
you  to  each  other,  you  must  be  happy." 

"Thank  you,  dear  Emily,"  replied  Inez,  in 
the  s&me  low  tone,  "  thank  you  for  your  sym- 
pathy and  your  congratulations;  I  feel  my 
position  to  be  a  painful  one — I  owe  my  happi- 
ness to  my  father's  death,  and  yet  I  am  certain 
he  wished  me  to  be  happy.  Where  could  he 
have  found  a  being  more  rarely  gifted,  more 
noble  than  Arthur  ?  he  is,  in  fact,  only  too  good 
for  me." 

Poor  Emily  was  spared  the  necessity  of  a 
reply,  by  the  approach  of  an  old  lady,  who 
seemed  to  expect  so  much  attention  to  be  paid 
to  her  condolences,  that  Inez,  after  placing  her 
on  her  other  side,  was  entirely  occupied  in 
listening  to  her  long  speeches:  but  to  Emily 
it  was  an  unutterable  relief  to  be  permitted  to 
be  silent,  yet  to  feel  that  she  had  performed  her 
allotted  task.  She  leant  back  in  her  chair, 
gazing  in  a  half  dream  on  the  dismal  scene 
before  her,  sometimes  wondering  whether  any 
superhuman  aid  could  enable  her  to  go  through 
such  a  ceremony  after  the  death  of  any  one  of 
the  beings  most  dear  to  her,   and  sometimes 
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speculating  on  the  magic  influence  of  long- 
established  customs  and  habits  that  appear  to 
form  a  second  nature,  yet  in  fact  leave  the 
human  heart  the  same  in  every  land ;  for  weD 
did  Emily  know  that,  even  in  that  room,  there 
were  affections  as  warm,  and  hearts  as  sensitive, 
as  her  own,  although  subject  by  early  training 
to  the  iron  rod  of  etiquette. 

She  had  forgotten  for  a  brief  space  her  own 
greatest  trial  in  these  fancies.  There  is,  pro- 
bably, no  one  who  has  ever  experienced  great 
wretchedness  of  mind,  who  does  not  remember 
how  his  thoughts  would  occasionally  wander 
into  curious  speculations,  or  idle  dreams  of 
matters  unconnected  with  his  own  destiny,  only 
to  return  with  a  more  painful  shock  to  the 
miserable  present.  Emily  had  remembered 
being  told  that  when  Margarida  endeavoured 
to  receive  her  friends  on  the  death  of  her 
mother,  who  had  been  the  chief  earthly  stay  of 
the  bereaved  and  childless  widow,  she  had 
fainted  away  under  the  effort  to  be  calm ;  and 
then  she  recalled  other  instances  in  which  the 
bodily  strength  had  failed,  though  the  spirit 
had  submitted  to  the  ordeal. 
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She  was  suddenly  startled  from  her  reverie 
by  a  well-known  voice  whispering  in  her  ear: 
"  My  dear  Emily,  I  have  not  seen  you  for  a 
week — ^I  can  scarcely  say  that  I  see  you  now ; 
but  you  passed  close  to  me  in  the  ante-chamber, 
so  I  knew  you  were  here,  and  soon  recognised, 
even  in  this  gloom,  a  brow  so  fair,  and  so 
unlike  almost  any  other." 

His  first  words  had  sent  the  blood  rushing 
to  Emily's  heart,  but  the  gloom  of  which  he 
had  spoken,  concealed  her  change  of  colour ; 
he  could  not  see  either  that  her  lips  trembled  as 
she  said : 

"  I  hope  you  are  well,  Arthur :  I  know 
that  you  are  happier  than  when  I  saw  you 
last." 

She  could  not  say  more.  She  wished  to  say 
that  she  rejoiced  in  his  happiness,  but  there  was 
a  choking  in  her  throat,  and  she  closed  her 
eyes  with  a  sensation  of  dizziness. 

"I  am  indeed  happier!"  said  Courtenay, 
unconscious  of  the  torture  he  was  inflicting, 
"  happier — oh !  most  happy  ;  and  yet  you  may 
believe,  Emily,  you  who  know  me  so  well,  that 
it  is  painful  to  me  to  owe  my  reception  into 
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this  family  to  an  event  that  has  clothed  all  its 
members  in  mourning." 

"  There  must  be  a  dark  side  to  the  brightest 
picture,"  said  Emily,  scarcely  conscious  of  the 
hackneyed  expression  she  was  uttering,  and  still 
less  conscious  of  the  deep  sigh  that  accom- 
panied it. 

But  Courtenay  heard  the  sigh,  and  suddenly 
calling  to  mind  his  suspicions  of  an  attachment 
between  Emily  and  Lonsdale,  he  said  affec- 
tionately : 

"  I  hope  there  will  be  no  dark  side  in  your 
life,  dear  girl.  I  trust  that  all  in  your  path  will 
be  bright  as  your  own  piu^e  nature.  Tell  me  now 
of  your  own  health,  your  looks  have  not  pleased 
me  of  late ;  I  do  not  think  you  have  ever  been 
well  since  that  broiling  day  at  the  Pefia  Festival, 
when  you  over-fatigued  yourself." 

Emily  tried  to  gather  strength  for  a  reply; 
but  as  she  did  not  speak,  Courtenay  bent  bis 
head  and  endeavoured  to  catch  her  eye,  kindly 
pressing  for  an  instant  the  hand  that  hung 
listlessly  over  the  arm  of  her  chair.  This  was 
too  much — ^she  could  not  bear  his  tenderness^— 
he  must  speak  to  her  of  that  which  wounded 
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her  to  the  quick,  or  she  must  weep  aloud ;  her 
heart  bled  when  he  spoke  of  Inez,  but  her  tears 
must  flow  if  he  spoke  more  of  herself.  With 
parched  lips,  but  a  firm  voice,  she  said, 
hurriedly : 

^'  My  health  is  not  at  all  good  at  present,  but  it 
makes  me  nervous  to  think  of  it ;  do  not  speak 
then  of  it,  Arthur ;  above  all,  do  not  mention  it 
to  mamma,  for  it  would  frighten  her,  and 
perhaps  there  is  no  cause." 

"  Perhaps !"  repeated  Courtenay,  "  but  this  is 
not  a  matter  to  leave  in  doubt — ^you  must  have 
advice." 

"  Oh,  I  am  very  well  taken  care  of,"  said 
Emily,  and  now  her  voice  betrayed  so  much 
emotion,  that  when  she  added  hastily,  "  speak 
to  me  of  other  things — speak  to  me  of  your 
own  plans,  Arthur,"  Courtenay  believed  that 
she  was  nervous  about  her  health,  and  that  it 
might  hurt  her  to  speak  more  of  it. 

He  therefore  complied  with  her  request,  and 
begun  to  tell  her  some  of  his  projects  for  the 
future,  and  all  his  anticipations  of  happiness  in  a 
union  with  a  being  so  dear  and  so  nearly  fault- 
less as  Inez. 

VOL.    II.  T 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Like  sunset  gleams  that  linger  late. 
When  all  is  darkening  fast. 
Are  hours  like  these  we  snatch  from  fate. 
The  brightest  and  the  last." 

SONG. 

*'  But  ah !  too  soon  the  dream  is  past." 

MOORE. 


It  was  now  nearly  the  middle  of  September, 
and  though  the  weather  was  still  fine,  many 
families  were  preparing  to  leave  Cintra;  some 
being  anxious  to  get  established  in  Lisbon 
before  the  autumn  rains  commenced,  whilst  the 
removal  of  the  Court  was  the  signal  of 
departure  to  all  those  connected  with  the  foreign 
legations,  or  with  whom  the  mere  society  of 
the  place  was  its  chief  attraction. 
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Courtenay  had  informed  Mrs.  Howard  that 
Inez  and  her  family  were  to  move  into  Lisbon 
in  a  few  days,  in  consequence  of  which  she  had 
resolved  to  remain  at  Cintra  through  the  month 
of  October,  during  which  time  she  hoped  to 
be  able  to  fix  on  some  plan  for  removing  her 
daughter,  for  a  year  at  all  events,  from  a  place 
where  she  had  suffered  so  much.  She  had 
often,  in  happier  days,  thought  of  taking  her 
to  England,  and  also  of  making  a  tour  through 
Italy,  but  she  had  delayed  doing  so,  first  from 
her  own  love  of  quiet,  and  a  wish  to  finish  her 
daughter's  education  before  giving  her  new 
excitements,  and  later,  when  Courtenay  re^ 
turned  to  them  she  had  hoped  that  he  might 
be  their  companion  and  protector  in  their 
wanderings.  But  now  the  time  was  apparently 
come  when  Emily's  health  demanded  a  change 
of  scene,  and  her  mother  held  many  anxious 
consultations  with  Margarida  de  Macedo  on  the 
subject. 

Meanwhile  the  expiration  of  Sir  Frederick 
Lonsdale's  leave  of  absence  was  nearly  come, 
and  one  morning,  about  ten  days  after  the 
reception  at  the  Condessa  de  Lima's,  described 
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in  our  last  chapter,  he  proposed  at  breakfast 
that  Emily  and  Grace  shoiild  accompany 
him  that  day  on  a  last  visit  to  the  Cork 
Convent. 

"  The  day  is  so  lovely  that  I  am  sure  a  ride 
across  the  hills  will  do  you  young  ladies  much 
good,  and  I  want  to  leave  a  stock  of  cigars  with 
that  poor  old  fellow  who  shows  the  Convent, 
that  he  may  remember  me  in  his  prayers." 

"  A  stock  of  cigars !"  exclaimed  Emily. 
"  That  is  a  strange  gifl  from  you,  Sir  Frederick, 
for  I  think  I  have  never  seen  you  smoke  since  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  knowing  you." 

"  No,"  said  Lonsdale,  with  a  smile,  "  and  I 
have  sometimes  perceived  that  that  circum- 
stance rather  lowered  me  in  your  esteem.  But 
do  you  not  remember  how  that  old  man's  feoe 
beamed  one  day  last  year  when  Beaumont  gave 
him  two  cigars,  and  he  said  he  would  rather  at 
any  time  have  a  cigar  than  his  dinner  f  I  hope 
my  sympathy  for  this  amiable  weakness  of  his 
will  do  something  towards  excusing  me  in  your 
eyes.  Miss  Howard,  for  not  sharing  it." 

"  Ah,  Emily,"  said  Grace,  as  her  brother  left 
the  room,  "  he  does  not  tell  you  why  he  gave 
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up  this  habit : — ^when  he  first  joined  the  Guards 
he  smoked  to  such  a  degree  that  we  feared  it 
might  injure  his  health,  but  from  the  period  of 
his  altered  circumstances  we  never  saw  even 
his  cigar-case  again — he  never  spoke  of  it ;  but 
this,  like  every  habit  of  personal  indulgence,  was 
laid  aside,  yet  all  so  quietly  that  it  passed 
unobserved  at  the  time." 

"  He  is  indeed  a  most  consistently  unselfish 
being,"  said  Emily ;  "  but,  Grace,  you  never 
told  me  before  that  your  brother  had  been  in 
the  Guards : — it  must  have  been  a  great  trial  to 
him  to  leave  the  army." 

"  Of  course  there  was  no  alternative,"  said 
Grace,  "  for  he  had  no  money  to  purchase  with, 
and  he  needed  the  sum  he  got  for  his  commis- 
sion  to  pay  some  personal  debts  of  my  poor 
father.  Ah,  dear  Frederick  !  his  whole  life  has 
been  a  series  of  disappointments ;  but  I  think 
we  regretted  the  Guards  more  than  he  did  ;  he 
used  to  look  so  handsome  in  his  uniform ;  the 
first  time  I  saw  him  in  it  he  was  going  to  the 
leveCy  and  I  felt  so  proud  of  him." 

"Was  he  handsome?"  asked  Emily,  for- 
getting   in   her    surprise    how    little    compli- 
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mentary  or  sympathizing  her  question  must 
somid. 

"Handsome!"  repeated  Grace.  "Is  it 
possible  you  do  not  think  Frederick  handsome? 
Oh,  Emily,  you  are  indeed  blind." 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  Grace,"  said  Emily,  who 
saw  that  her  fnend  was  really  mortified.  "I 
asked  a  foolish  question  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
he  is  what  many  would  call  handsome,  but 
perhaps  his  expression  is  too  cold,  and  his  face 
too  thin  for  my  ideas  of  beauty,  and  yet  I  have 
no  doubt  I  am  wrong." 

"  Cold !  cold !"  repeated  Grace,  now  tho- 
roughly vexed.  "  You  will  insist  that  he  is  cold. 
Good  Heaven !"  she  exclaimed  to  herself,  "  is 
it  possible  that  she  thought  he  looked  cold  just 
now — is  it  possible  that  she  does  not  see  that 
he  adores  her!  Well,  Emily,"  she  continued 
aloud,  laying  both  hands  on  her  shoulders,  and 
looking  into  her  eyes  with  a  half-laughing,  half- 
pouting  expression,  "  since  you  are  thoroughly 
and  wilfully  blind,  I  must  describe  to  you  my 
brother,  whom  you  have  apparently  never  seen, 
and  tell  you  that  his  form  is  one  a  prince  might 
covet ;  yes,  you  may  smile,  but  it  is  not  the  less 
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true  for  that ;  and  then  his  dark  grey 
eyes,  so  full  of  thought  and  feeling, — and 
his  forehead,  so  noble,  so  intellectual, — oh, 
Emily,  is  it  possible  you  have  'not  seen  all 
this  ?" 

Emily  smiled  and  kissed  the  eager  girl  who 
spoke  so  fondly  of  a  brother's  beauty. 

"  My  dearest  Grace,"  she  said,  "  the  beauty 
of  your  brother's  mind  makes  him  independent 
of  any  other,  and  he  always  looks  like  a  high- 
bred gentleman,  which  is  of  more  consequence 
than  any  personal  attraction." 

"  Ah !  you  evade  my  question ;  you  have 
only  noted  the  changes  time  has  wrought — his 
hollow  cheek  and  pale  lips,  and  have  not 
observed  the  beauties  that  neither  time  nor 
sorrow  can  deprive  him  of ;  if  I  could  only  once 
more  see  him  happy,  I  could  make  you  confess, 
Emily,  that  you  have  not  done  him  justice; 
yes,  yes,  you  must  one  day  repent  the  treason 
you  have  spoken  this  morning." 

"If  your  brother's  happiness  is  to  be  the 
first  step  to  my  penance,  I  sincerely  hope  I 
may,"  said  Emily,  kindly.  "  Certainly,  I  be- 
lieve DO  human  being  is   more  deserving   of 


bestow.    Will  this 

*  sad  Gooe,  smiling,  ''for 

I  can  get  Dotfaiog  more; 

I  mm  vfS  teadtk  von  to  look  at 

Trfiiwifalr  re-entered  the 
BudKT,  who  had  not 
SQKae  her  iDness.     She 


v**! 


^25-    i:-,  ^  -rc  i«a£T    :bi  his  ann,  and   walked 

if  ^  lingered  rather 
than  firom  weakness, 
r^  head  so  as  to  look  into 
of  her  hands  in  his. 
jvf  IV  T^jc^i  :iDe  ccshioos  fix*  h^  head,  and 
trir*v  t  Jcic  ^swfi  xross  hcrfeet,  there  was  an 
mdfSvTnru^nt  ^rrxe  in  his  moTements ;  his  cheek 
^c&^  sLcic>^  itKMi  his  eves  beamed  with  ten- 
nm^^s&.  ^tni  &  be  pboed  himsdf  on  a  low  seat 
}es}i:  :n!if  .x*«aL-a.  and  playfiiny  held  his  mo- 
rS^  $  irnsj  r?  fed  her  pdse,  Emily  remarked, 
?  X  ibe  tt^  dme,  the  extreme  beauty  of  his 

Sbe  Ix4»d  at  &aoe,  and  smiled ;  for  Grace 
hxi  K>:ii  vnatching  bar,  and  read  her  thoughts, 
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and  was  glad  too,  to  see  a  real  heart  smile  on 
that  face,  that  had  of  late  been  so  sadly  grave. 

"  Do  you  begin  to  see  already  ?"  whispered 
Grace,  with  a  little  triumphant  nod. 

"  A  fine  head — ^yes, — a  beautiful  head,"  said 
Emily,  also  in  a  whisper. 

"  And  the  black  curls  ?*'  urged  Grace. 

"  Not  amiss  on  the  white  forehead." 

"  And  his  beautifid  hands  ?" 

"  Might  serve  as  a  sculptor's  model." 

"  And  his  figure  ?"  pleaded  Grace ;  but  Emily 
placed  her  fingers  on  her  lips,  and  laughing, 
said: 

"No  more,  no  more,  vain  girl,  I  cannot 
encourage  such  vanity !  be  satisfied  that  you 
have  a  most  loving  brother,  who  bears  himself 
like  a  right  noble  gentleman  as  he  is." 

Mrs.  Howard  came  on  a  summons  from  her 
daughter,  to  pass  the  morning  with  Lady  Lons- 
dale, and  the  two  girls  started  about  twelve  on 
their  expedition,  accompanied  only  by  Sir 
Frederick. 

The  day  was  one  of  those  bright  September 
days,  when  the  sky  is  cloudless,  and  the  sun 
still  powerful,  and  yet  there  is  a  sharpness  in 
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the  air  that  seems  to  invigorate  both  mind  and 
body,  and  invites  even  the  languid  to  exertion, 
whilst  it  also  tells  that  the  summer  is  gone 
though  its  semblance  stiU  lingers  on  the  green 
earth,  and  the  blue  sky  gives  no  sign  of  ap- 
proaching storms.  There  is  a  peculiar  enjoy- 
ment in  such  days,  which  all  persons  seem  to 
acknowledge,  and  yet  it  is  nearly  as  inconsistent 
as  the  extreme  cheerfulness  that  generally  per- 
vades, what  is  called,  a  ferewell  party,  when 
friends  are  about  to  separate.  The  simimer 
was  gone — ^the  summer  to  which  so  many  had 
looked  forward  with  longing,  as  the  season  of 
enjoyment,  yet  the  first  breeze  that  announced 
the  fact,  was  hailed  with  delight.  And  Lons- 
dale, the  thoughtful,  the  self-possessed  Lons- 
dale was  for  once  inconsistent  like  his  neigh- 
bours ;  in  a  few  days  he  was  to  sail  for  England ; 
this  might  be  his  very  last  ride  with  Emily 
through  those  scenes  where  he  had  first  known 
her,  yet,  for  these  very  reasons  he  would  throw 
off  all  sad  thoughts,  and  enjoy  this  one  day,— 
come  what  might  to-morrow. 

And  Emily,  who   saw  that  her  two  compa- 
nions wished  her  to  enjoy  the  expedition,  did 
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her  best  to  gratify  them.     It  was  the  first  time 
she  had  set  out  on  anything  like  an  excnirsion 
of  pleasm^   since  the   fatal   day  of  the   Pena 
Festival;  but   she  banished  that  thought  and 
tried  to  smile  as  if  such  misery  had  never  been. 
The  bracing  air  brought  a  glow  into  her  cheeks 
that  looked  almost  like  a  return  of  health,  and 
her  voice  was  once  more  firm  and  clear,  as  she 
encouraged  Grace,  who  was  a  timid  rider,  to 
switch  her  donkey  into  a  better  pacie,  and  jested 
with  Lonsdale  on  the  wilfulness  of  the  mule  he 
had  hired  for  the  occasion.     Perhaps  her  beauty 
was    more    touching    that  day,     because    the 
saddened   expression    of  her  deep  violet  eyes, 
that  spoke  of  a  pain  now  grown  to  be  habitual, 
was   so  much    at   variance  vnth    the  brilliant 
cheek,  and  the  soft  laugh ;  but  certainly  she  had 
never  looked  more  lovely,  and  Lonsdale  gazed 
on  her  with  a  sort  of  desperate  delight. 

He  would  not  think  how  soon  he  must  leave 
her,  he  would  not  think  on  all  that  forbade  him 
even  to  hope  that  he  might  win  her ;  but  could 
Emily  have  guessed  the  feelings  which  filled  his 
heart,  and  which  each  smile  of  hers  excited 
almost  beyond  his  powers  of  concealment,  her 
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traitor  to  his  ovm  deliberate  resolution.  Yet 
be  felt  keenly  disappointed — the  brightness  of 
the  day  seemed  clouded ;  where  was  the  happi- 
ness that  five  miDutes  before  filled  his  soul  with 
ecstasy  ?  Emily  was  still  there ;  but  her  smiles, 
her  words,  were  no  longer  exclusively  his  own. 
"  Alas !  alas !"  he  murmured  with  a  heavy 
sigh^  that  no  one  heard  but  Grace,  "  I  am  but 
*  a  dull  actor'  like  any  schoolboy,  I  have  forgot 
my  part,  and  I  am  out,  even  to  a  full  dis- 
grace." 

But  Lonsdale  was  not  one  who  could  wish 
others  to  be  dull  because  he  was  disappointed : 
and  when  they  turned  from  the  main  road  into 
the  narrow  path  that  leads  up  the  hill  to  the 
convent,  and  where  it  was  impossible  for  four 
to  ride  abreast,  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  sister's 
bridle,  saying,  with  his  kind  calm  smile  : 

**  Come,  Gracey,  I  must  now  look  after  you, 
for  our  path  is  not  improving,  and  you  are  but 
a  poor  donkey  rider;"  and  he  continued  to 
converse  with  her,  exerting  himself  as  much  to 
make  her  ride  agreeable  as  he  had  done  before 
De  Barros  joined  them. 

He  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  deceiving 
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such  a  love  he  had  no  right  to  complain  of  his 
lot ;  but  had  she  said,  "  Frederick,  you  love 
Emily,  do  not  despair,"  he  would  have  shrunk 
back  in  alarm,  lest  she  might  guess,  that  whilst 
he  supported  her  and  his  mother,  he  had  no 
home  to  offer  a  wife. 

Perhaps  even  those  who  give  to  others  the 
most  tender  sympathy,  and  ask  the  richest 
blessings  for  those  they  love,  forget  in  their 
most  lonely  hours,  that  they  are  them- 
selves the  objects  of  fond  solicitude — that 
there  are : 

**  Kind  Christian  souls  to  make  them  rich  with  pray'rs, 
Whilst  in  Uke  coin  their  n^^rcies  they  repay." 

A  loving  word,  an  affectionate  letter,  would  in 
a  moment  people  their  solitude,  but  whilst 
silence  reigns,  and  love  makes  no  sign,  the 
spirit  droops  discouraged,  unconscious  of  the 
communion  it  is  holding  with  those  it  loves 
best. 

De  Barros  meanwhile  strove  to  discover 
something  of  Emily's  private  sentiments  on 
various  topics  not  usually  discussed  between 
persons   so   unconnected    and   so   different   in 
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mind  as  they  were ;  but  he  had  an  object  in 
this  of  which  she  could  have  no  suspicion,  and 
ascribing  the  imusal  tone  of  his  remarks  entirely 
to  the  mortification  and  pain  Inez  had  caused 
him,  she  felt  an  interest  in  his  fate  he  had 
never  inspired  before,  and  p^mitted  herself  to 
enta*  into  the  conversation  with  considerable 
eagerness,  from  a  desirot  to  soothe  feelings  that 
had  been  wounded  by  Courtenay,  and  that 
might  yet  render  his  position  in  Lisbon  un- 
pleasant if  the  irritation  a  large  party  enter- 
tained  against  him  were  not  subdued. 

"  You  will  think  me  perhaps  presumptuous, 
Miss  Howard,"  said  De  Barros,  as  they  drew 
near  the  entrance  of*  the  convent,  "  but  you 
have  yet  very  much  to  learn  of  life ;  I  could, 
however,  almost  envy  your  inexperience,  though 
it  may  betray  you  into  mistaken  judg- 
ments." 

^'  I  have  no  wish  to  learn  anything  that  could 
render  me  suspicious  of  those  around  me," 
said  Emily;  ''it  would  be  indeed  a  painftd 
knowledge  that  would  constantly  make  one 
fancy  all  one  admires  and  loves  most,  only  a  wdl- 
acted  deception." 
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"You  therefore  seek  refuge  from  this  in  a 
delusion,"  said  De  Barros,  smiKng ;  his  Up 
curled  for  a  moment  ahnost  contemptuously, 
but  when  he  looked  into  Emily's  ingenuous 
countenance,  an  involuntary  feeling  of  respect 
took  possession  of  him.  "Pardon  me,  Miss 
Howard,"  he  said,  with  a  bow;  "but  is  not 
this  a  self-deception,  and  a  voluntary  one,  and 
have  not  you  said,  that  all  that  is  false  is 
wrong  ?" 

Emily  hesitated. 

"At  least  this  is  a  deception  that  cannot 
injure  another." 

"  Ah,  there  is  the  mistake  !"  cried  De  Barros, 
eagerly,  "  by  shutting  your  eyes  to  the  evil  that 
is  in  one  you  love,  you  may  seriously  injure 
another,  as  far  as  thoughts  can  injure.  By 
giving  too  much  indulgence  in  one  quarter  you 
give  too  little  elsewhere." 

Emily  felt  that  Inez  and  Courtenay  were  in 
his  mind,  and  knew  not  what  to  reply. 

De  Barros  drew  nearer  to  her,  and  sunk  his 
voice  almost  to  a  whisper,  as  he  said : 

"  You  are  yourself  all  truth.  Miss  Howard, 
one  of  the  few  innocent  ones  on  earth ;  but  do 
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not  depend  too  much  on  dreams  of  human 
virtue,  else  you  will  prepare  for  yourself  a  bitter 
disappointment." 

EmUy  felt  for  a  moment  incUned  to  shrink 
from  one  who  possessed  no  faith  save  in  the 
existence  of  evil,  but  then  compassion  triumphed 
when  she  thought  how  unhappy  such  a  condi- 
tion must  be. 

"  I  trust  you  will  one  day  be  so  happy  as  to 
alter  your  opinion,"  she  said,  as  they  halted 
outside  the  convent  walls ;  and  then  smiling 
with  a  kindness  that  sunk  even  into  the  worldly 
heart  of  De  Barros,  she  added :  "  I  hope  that 
your  experience  of  your  friends  will  force  you, 
for  their  sakes,  to  think  better  of  human  nature, 
and  to  forgive  those  who  may  appear  to  be  less 
worthy." 

There  was  no  time  for  De  Barros  to  reply,  as 
Lonsdale  and  Grace  were  already  on  foot,  and 
they  all  entered  the  garden  together.  They  had 
no  wish  to  see  the  interior  of  the  building  where 
they  had  frequently  been  before,  and  therefore 
wandered  slowly  through  the  grounds,  in  search 
of  the  old  gardener,  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the 
day,  and  moralising   on  the  change  that  had 
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come  over  that  scene  of  quiet  retirement  since 
its  inhabitants  had  been  driven  forth  to 
mingle  once  more  in  ^'the  busy  haunts  of 
men." 

De  Barros  kept  his  place  so  constantly  beside 
Emily,  that  Lonsdale  began  to  watch  him  with 
some  uneasiness,  uncertain  what  his  purpose 
could  be,  but  she  herself  remarked  nothing 
unusual  in  his  conduct,  and  strove  to  keep  up 
the  cheerful  tone  with  which  they  had  com- 
menced their  ride. 

As  they  drew  near  St.  Honorius*  cave,  an 
abrupt  turn  in  the  path  brought  them  suddenly 
on  another  party,  and  Emily's  eyes  fell  on 
Courtenay  and  Inez. 

They  were  accompanied  by  the  Condessa  de 
Lima's  children  and  their  governess,  and  were 
returning  from  the  cave,  towards  which  Emily 
and  her  companions  were  then  going. 

No  meeting  could  well  have  been  less  a-propos 
than  this,  and  at  the  very  moment  that  Inez 
and  Courtenay  had  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
pleasure  on  perceiving  the  party,  the  former 
met  the  dark  glance  of  Francisco  de  Barros, 
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passion  is  perpetually  in  full  play — where  even 
those  whose  consciendes  are  yet  unsullied  by 
guilt,  are  wearied  by  the  turmoil  around  them, 
or  have  yielded  up  their  hearts  to  some  being 
less  pure  than  themselves.  The  man  of  the 
world  acquires  a  fearful  facility  in  reading  the 
human  countenance:  and  De  Barros,  though 
he  felt  an  involuntary  respect  for  Emily,  and  an 
admiration  for  her  character,  half  the  beauty  of 
which  he  yet  could  not  comprehend,  beheld  the 
anguish  of  her  soul  with  a  fiendish  satisfaction. 
He  had  suspected  the  nature  of  her  feelings 
towards  Courtenay  on  the  eventful  day  of  the 
Pena  festival :  it  had  pleased  him  then  to  fancy 
Courtenay  occupied  with  Aer,  but  since  he  had 
been  deceived  in  that,  it  suited  his  present 
purpose  well  that  she  should  look  on  Inez  as 
one  who  had  come  between  her  and  her  happi- 
ness. 

The  meeting  was  constrained  on  all  sides. 
Inez  trembled  and  looked  miserable :  De  Barros 
stood  haughtily  apart  watching  the  scene :  Lons- 
dale was  wretched  because  he  saw  Emily 
suflFer  ;    and    even   Courtenay,  who  made    an 
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atrempt  to  ccmmence  some  cooreisitioD,  was 
inf  rtzted  by  the  viable  embamsanent  of  all  the 
rest,  and  stocDed  abmr^tlv  in  the  mkkQe  c^  a 
sentence. 

^  This  k  our  last  diT  at  Cintra,''  said  Inez 
at  length,  fzrcing  herself  to  speak,  as  if  in 
de&mce  of  De  Barros,  who  fixed  his  glance 
npDn  her  the  momiait  she  began;  "I  hope, 
dear  EciIIv.  jtzu  will  not  Bngor  loi^  after  us — 
the  T^jitx  i>  ncc  aidorable  in  the  rainy  seascHi !" 

^Tii^  d^y  does  not  look  fike  approaching 
stcmis.''  Slid  EmilT,  trying  to  smQe.  "We 
have  n::  aZ^wed  oorsdves  vet  to  think  of  bad 
weather." 

"  Bad  wea:ber,  Kke  sottow,  comes  very  sud- 
denly sometimes,''  said  Inez.  "Do  not  trust 
too  much  to  a  bright  sky  in  September." 

Emily  moved  her  lips  to  reply,  but  her  voice 
£uled  her,  and  Lonsdale,  who  saw  what  she  was 
enduring,  said  a  few  words  about  looking  for 
old  Antonio,  and  taking  leave  of  Courtenay, 
there  was  a  general  move,  and  the  two  parties 
separated. 

Emily  felt  her  hand  kindly  pressed.    Inez 
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bade  her  farewell.  Arthur  said :  "  I  do  not  yet 
see  the  roses  in  your  cheeks,  take  care  of  your- 
self, my  dear  Emily."  But  she  scarcely  knew 
what  was  going  on,  and  when  she  found  herself 
again  walking  with  De  Barros,  there  was  a 
ringing  sound  in  her  ears,  and  a  mist  seemed  to 
obscure  her  vision. 

To-morrow  he  was  to  leave  Cintra  !  And  it 
was  thus  she  heard  now  of  Arthur's  move- 
ments, though  he  still  lived  in  her  mother's 
house!  It  was  not  deemed  necessary  that  she 
should  know  whether  he  came  or  went ;  he  did 
not  dream  that  it  could  be  of  importance  to 
her:  he  did  not  wish  her  to  regret  him.  He 
no  longer  cared  that  she  should  miss  him ;  she 
was  become  even  less  to  him  than  when  he 
used  to  carry  her  in  his  arms  and  tell  her 
stories ;  and  another,  who  had  been  a  stranger 
to  him  three  months  ago,  was  now  every- 
thing in  that  heart  she  had  hoped  was  all  her 
own. 

As  she  walked  along,  dwelUng  on  these 
bitter  thoughts,  her  heart  swelled  almost  to 
suffocation,  and  her  eyes  soon  filled  with  tears. 
She  forgot  that  De  Barros  was  by  her  side— 
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she  knew  not  that,  with  his  half  closed  eyes 
and  head  slightly  thrown  back,  he  was  watching 
her  expressive  profile ;  and  he  allowed  the  first 
anguish  to  pass,  the  first  tears,  to  overflow,  and 
be  hastily  brushed  away,  ere  he  addressed 
her. 

"  You  talked  a  little  while  ago.  Miss  Howard, 
of  the  pain  of  suspecting  evil  in  those  around 
you,"  he  said,  in  his  most  languid  tones,  yet 
pronouncing  each  word  with  a  distinctness  that 
at  once  startled  Enuly  into  attention.  "  Would 
you  wish  to  save  one  who  is  naturally  dear 
to  you,  firona  the  trial  of  discovering  evil 
when  too  late  to  prevent  the  wreck  of  happi- 
ness ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Emily,  turn- 
ing her  eyes  fiill  on  his  face  with  an  inquiring 
expression. 

"  I  mean,"  he  answered,  "  that  your  fiiend, 
Mr.  Courtenay,  is  about  to  unite  himself  to  one 
who  has  shamefully  deceived  him — to  one  who 
is  lost  to  every  sense  of  truth  and  delicacy,  and 
that  I  can  place  a  proof  of  this  in  your 
hands." 

Emily  gasped  as  if  for  breath. 
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"  Ah !  no,"  she  said,  "  you  are  mistaken : 
yet  it  is  most  natural  you  should  think  thus. 
I  cannot  hlame  you." 

''Blame  me!"  exclaimed  De  Barros,  in  a 
scornful  tone.  "  No,  Miss  Howard,  in  this  I  am 
blameless;  I  have  committed  many  errors  in 
my  life,  but  towards  Inez  de  Sampayo,  my 
conscience  acquits  me  of  any  wrong.  You  do 
not,  however,  perceive  that  I  offer  to  put  a 
proof  of  my  assertion  into  your  hands — a  proof 
which  would  convince  the  most  doubting,  and 
which  would  yet  enable  you  to  save  Mr.  Courte- 
nay  from  a  fate  that  would  be  terrible  to  a  man 
so  sensitive  as  he  is — the  being  united  to  a 
heartless  coquette ;  a  woman  in  whom  he  could 
have  no  confidence." 

Emily  offered  a  silent  prayer  to  Heaven  for 
strength  against  a  great  temptation 

"Monsieur  de  Barros,"  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  "you  give  me  great  pain  by  wfaat  you 
say.  I  pray  you  not  to  speak  thus  unkindly 
of  Inez,  whom  I  look  on  as  almost  a  future 
sist^.  Even  if  I  believed  your  words,  I  never 
could  destroy  Arthur's  happiness,  by  shaking 
his  faith  in  one  he  loves  so  fondly." 
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She  looked  round  for  her  companions,  to 
seek  refuge  with  them  from  a  subject  that 
agitated  her  too  painfully;  but  Lonsdale  and 
Grace  had  taken  another  path. 

"  You  mean  rather  that  you  have  not  courage 
to  preserve  his  happiness,"  he  said,  "  because  it 
would  cost  him  and  yourself  some  temporary 
suffering.  Think  you  he  would  long  regret  a 
woman  he  had  discovered  to  be  worthless,  or 
that  he  would  feel  grateful  to  you  for  concealing 
her  true  character  imtil  she  is  his  wife,  and  the 
discovery  is  forced  upon  him  by  more  intimate 
acquaintance  ?" 

•*I  do  not  defend  Inez  for  having  broken 
her  engagement,  or  for  having  encouraged 
Arthur  to  love  her  when  she  was  bound  to 
you,"  said  Emily ;  "  but  still  she  may,  herself, 
deeply  regret  that  error,  and  one  fault  is  surely 
not  a  fair  test  of  a  whole  character." 

"  It  depends  on  the  fault,"  said  De  Barros. 
"  I  do  not  judge  Mademoiselle  de  Sampayo 
merely  by  her  having  preferred  another  man, 
when  engaged  to  myself;  our  engagement  was, 
at  first,  nothing  more  than  a  family  arrange- 
ment, to  which  we  both  submitted,  I  suppose, 
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for  the  same  reason.  I  do  not  blame  h^r  for 
not  considering  that  as  binding  on  her  honour ; 
but  when  she  had  won  my  heart,  when  I  loved 
her  as  I  had  never  loved  any  other  woman,  when 
I  suspected  that  she  loved  Mr.  Courtenay,  and 
offered  to  free  her  from  this  contract,  and 
smoothe  the  difficulties  with  her  family — when 
I  entreated  her  not  to  deceive  me,  she  delibe- 
rately lied  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  declined  the 
proffered  freedom,  and  assured  me  her  whole 
heart  was  mine !" 

De  Barros  paused;  he  was  much  agitated, 
and  Emily,  shocked  and  distressed,  knew  not 
what  to  say. 

"  Miss  Howard,"  he  continued,  his  voice 
trembling  with  excitement,  "let  me  entreat 
your  candour.  Do  not  think  that,  because  I 
am  a  much  injured  man,  that  I,  therefore, 
necessarily  distort  facts  to  suit  my  purpose.  I 
made  this  appeal  twice  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Sampayo ;  once  by  word  of  mouth,  and  once  by 
letter.  On  both  occasions,  her  solemn  assurance 
was,  that  she  was  indifferent  to  Mr.  Courtenay, 
and  that  her  whole  heart  was  mine.  I  am  now 
certain,  from  recalling  many  circumstances,  and 
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the  weakest  heart  a  strength  that  can  conquer 
the  world. 

She  cast  her  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  fixed 
them  on  that  old  cross  that  still  stands  on  a 
high  pinnadejof  rock  overtowering  the  convent, 
and  so  close  to  it  as  to  appear  to  form  a  part  of 
the  low,  irregular  building. 

"  My  God !"  she  said  within  herself,  "  Thou 
hast  comforted  and  strengthened  many  hearts 
that  have  sought  refuge  here.  Oh,  comfort  and 
strengthen  mine." 

She  turned  with  a  more  calm  expression  to 
De  Barros,  who  had  stood  watching  her,  and 
trying  to  read  her  thoughts,  but  the  short, 
fervent  prayer  had  baffled  him. 

"  Monsieur  de  Barros,  I  cannot  see  what 
benefit  it  can  do  either  Mr.  Courtenay,  or  you, 
that  I  should  condemn  Inez.  I  pray  you  to 
endeavour  to  forgive  her." 

De  Barros  frowned  darkly,  and  bitter  words 

> 

were  on  his  lips,  but  he  refrained  to  utter 
them. 

"  You  mistake  me  altogether,"  he  said.  "  1 
spoke  to  you  on  this  subject,  because  I  fancied 
Mr.  Courtenay's  happiness  was  dear  to  you,  and 
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because  I  believe  him  to  be  a  man  of  honour. 
I  believe,  that  when  he  threw  away  his  heart  on 
this  unworthy  girl,  he  did  not  know  she  was 
promised  to  another.  Against  him  I  have  no 
complaint ;  nay,  more,  I  would  save  him  from 
miserj%  and,  perhaps,  disgrace ;  but  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  do  this  unaided ;  it  is  you,  alone, 
can  save  him,  and  he  will  bless  you  for  it ;  yes, 
even  before  one  sun  shall  have  set  on  his  disap- 
pointment." 

"  /  save  him  !"  exclaimed  Emily,  "  in  what 
way  ?" 

"  By  simply  showing  him  this  letter,"  said 
De  Barros,  again  holding  it  out  before  her; 
"  only  read  it,  Miss  Howard,  and  you  will  then 
judge  if  it  be  your  duty  to  conceal  it  from  Mr. 
Courtenay." 

"  It  was  never  intended  for  me  to  read,"  said 
Emily,  putting  it  away  from  her,  and  tortured, 
beyond  description,  by  a  severe  conflict.  He 
had  excited  such  suspicions  of  Inez,  suspicions 
that  had  already  disturbed  her ;  and  she  might, 
with  honour,  divide  her  from  Arthur,  and  he 
would  owe  his  safety  to  her;  and  a  bright 
vision  of  joy  floated  before  her  sight,  making 
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the  narrow  path  of  self-denial  more  dark  and 
rugged  than  before. 

"  I  cannot  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  read  that 
letter,"  she  added,  after  a  pause,  looking  re- 
proachfully at  De  Barros,  who,  impatiently, 
stamped  his  foot,  and  crushed  the  letter  in  his 
hand. 

"  It  is  then  my  duty,"  he  said,  "  to  tell  you 
the  circumstances  connected  with  it.  Do  you 
remember  our  walk,  by  moonlight,  from  the 
Pena  Castle  ?" 

Emily  bowed  her  head,  with  a  smothered 
sigh. 

"  During  that  walk,  Inez  assured  me  that  her 
heart  was  entirely  mine,  and  refused  the  release 
from  her  engagement  which  I  offered  her.  I 
entered  her  aunt's  house  fiill  of  happy  hopes, 
but  my  joy  was  short  lived.  I  saw  much  that 
very  evening  that  made  me  suspect  Inez  of 
playing  me  false.  All  Lisbon  knew  that  Mr. 
Courtenay  loved  her,  but  it  was  her  feelings 
alone  that  concerned  me;  and  I  saw  enough 
that  night  to  suspect  that,  in  accepting  me  as 
her  husband,  Inez  still  wished  to  retain  under 
her  influence  the  lover  of  her  choice.     I  wrote 
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to  her  next  morning.  My  renaonstrance  was 
wrung  from  an  indignant  heart ;  yet,  even  stiD, 
I  considered  her  happiness  before  my  own.  I 
urged  her  to  examine  her  feelings  well.  I 
warned  her  not  to  deceive  herself  or  me ;  and, 
again,  I  offered  to  release  her  from  our  engage- 
ment. Her  answer  was  this  letter;  nay. 
Miss  Howard,"  he  said,  speaking  more  and 
more  vehemently,  and  anticipating  her  refusal, 
"  I  will  not  ask  you  to  read  it,  but  it  is 
right  that  you  should  hear  it."  And  he  read, 
with  malignant  emphasis,  the  letter  in  which 
Inez  professed  her  indiflference  to  Courtenay, 
and  her  love  for  himself. 

"  Fool  that  I  was  !"  he  continued,  "  I  believed 
her  !  and  yet,  t  now  knoWj  that  even  then  she 
had  entreated  of  him  not  to  desert  her !  For 
some  days  I  was  constantly  with  her  as  her 
accepted  lover,  and  she  avoided  every  chance  of 
meeting  Courtenay.  My  suspicions  all  vanished, 
and  my  heart  was  satigfied.  Oh,  how  I  loved 
her  during  those  days ;  but,  no  matter,  it  is  not 
of  that  I  have  to  speak ;  they  met  again  at  the 
Queen's  fete.  I  was  happy  that  morning, 
happier  than  I  had  yet  been,  for  I  fancied  Cour- 
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tenay  occupied  with  another,  and  that  he  was, 
at  last,  convinced  Inez  did  not  love  him.  I 
need  not  remind  you  of  my  mother's  accident, 
and  my  absence  during  the  evening.  What 
took  place,  then,  I  know  not ;  but,  next  morn- 
ing, when  I  sought  Inez  in  the  garden,  after  an 
early  ride,  I  found  her  exchanging  vows  and 
tokens  of  love  with  Mr.  Courtenay." 

The  expression  of  rage  that  now  almost 
distorted  his  features,  alarmed  Emily,  and  she 
entreated  him  to  be  calm. 

"  Is  it  not  possible  that  Inez  mistook  her 
own  feelings,  and  did  not  mean,  deliberately, 
to  deceive  or  injure  you?''  she  said,  slightly 
colouring,  as  she  felt  that  she  was  suggesting  a 
thought  she  did  not  herself  entertain,  for  there 
was  something  in  the  recital  of  De  Barros,  that 
carried  conviction  to  her  mind,  and  persuaded 
her  that  Inez  was,  indeed,  unworthy  of  Cour- 
tenay's  noble  heart.  Her  hesitating  tones  and 
ingenuous  blush  betrayed  her. 

"  No,  Miss  Howard,"  said  De  Barros,  fixing 
an  earnest  gaze  on  her  face.  "  This  is  not 
possible;  nor  do  you,  in  your  own  clear  and 
truthful  mind,  think  that  it  is  so.     I  do  believe 
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that  Inez  loves  Mr.  Conrtenay  after  her  own 
fashion ;  but  she  could  not  easily  resolve  to 
sacrifice  the  greater  worldly  advantages  of  a 
union  with  me ;  and  had  he  been  a  less  honour- 
able man,  had  he  not  determined  to  seek  her 
openly  on  that  eventful  morning,  I  do  believe 
she  would  have  become  my  wife,  whilst  aD 
her  vows  of  love  would  have  been  pledged  to 
him." 

"  Oh  no,  surely  you  are  too  severe,"  pleaded 
Emily. 

"  You  are  too  innocent  to  believe  all  this," 
said  De  Barros,  "  and  I  will  not  trouble  you 
with  a  discussion  on  this  point;  but  1  think 
you  will  agree  with  me,  that  such  a  fault  as 
Mademoiselle  de  Sampayo  committed,  i^  a  test 
of  character,  and  that  the  woman  who  could 
thus  deceive  two  men,  who  loved  her  better  than 
themselves,  is  selfish,  worldly,  and  false.  And 
now,  will  you  warn  your  friend  of  his  danger? 
will  you  show  him  this  letter  ?" 

At  this  moment,  Lonsdale  and  Grace,  accom- 
panied by  Antonio,  appeared  at  the  other  side  of 
the  little  court-yard.  Emily  started  up  and 
hurried  towards  them ;  her  face  was  pale,  her 
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looks  were  bewildered,  and  her  friends  eagerly 
asked  if  she  were  ill. 

"  I  have  been  distressed  about  something," 
she  replied,  pressing  Grace's  hand  significantly, 
and  glancing  towards  De  Barros,  who  had 
gloomily  seated  himself  where  she  had  been,  and 
now  sat  with  folded  arms,  and  eyes  cast  on  the 
ground.  "  If  Antonio  could  procure  me  a 
draught  of  water,"  she  continued,  trying  to 
smile  at  her  anxious  friends,  "  it  would  refresh 
me ;"  and  addressing  the  old  man  in  his  own 
language,  she  asked  if  he  had  a  drinking- 
cup. 

Whilst  he  hurried  away  to  fetch  what  she 
required,  Lonsdale  and  Grace  entreated  her  to 
sit  down,  remarking  that  she  trembled,  and 
looking  at  her  and  De  Barros  with  much 
uneasiness. 

Antonio  now  returned,  and  she  eagerly  drank 
from  the  brimming  cup  he  had  procured  for 
her,  and  with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles, 
wished  him  good  health,  asking,  playfully, 
if  he  had  been  enjoying  a  cigar  with  tlie 
"  Senhor  Ingleze,"  who  was,  himself,  so  fond 
of  smoking  !      But  although  her  words  were 
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"^  Oh  ;  I  ihal  DOC  suffer,"  sud  Enuly  kindly. 
^  Indeed,  I  &el  ^iready  quite  leooYered,  so  let  us 
mrjunt  our  steeds  and  set  fntfa  on  onr  journey 
home ;  or  shall  we  go  first  on  to  the  Peninha, 
as  this  k  a  day  of  fiurewcil  to  aQ  the  favourite 
baunto/' 

**  Are  you  able  for  that,  Emily  ?"  asked  Grace, 
looking  at  her  with  some  anxiety. 

**  Yes ;  quite  able  for  it,  dearest.  I  shall  be 
rcrfrcshed  by  being  longer  in  the  open  air  this 
delightful  day." 

Emily  was  scarcely  aware  herself  in  proposing 
this  extension  of  their  ride,  that  she  wished  to 
have  a  longer  time  for  deliberation,  before  she 
j)artod  that  day  with  De  Barros,  and  that  much 
ft»  his  communication  had  agitated  her,  she  now 
wished  to  renew  the  subject  with  him,  and  en- 
dt^uvinir,   at   least,   to  ward  off  from  Arthur's 
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head,  the  evik  she  feared  might  ensue  if  his 
anger  were  aroused  by  any  step  taken  by  De 
Barros  in  his  present  state  of  irritation.  A 
vague  fear  of  a  quarrel  between  these  two  filled 
her  with  horror ;  but  her  thoughts  were  still  so 
much  bewildered  by  all  she  had  heard,  and  the 
new  view  it  had  given  her  of  Inez's  character, 
and  Arthur's  prospects  of  happiness,  that  she 
could  not  see  clearly  what  was  her  duty  under 
the  circumstances. 

It  was  Lonsdale  who  placed  her  on  her  don- 
key, and  De  Barros,  with  a  flushed  cheek  and 
angry  eye,  stood  aloof,  as  if  he  had  no  intention 
of  accompanying  them.  Emily  instinctively 
shrank  from  reposing  any  confidence  in  him,  but 
yet  she  felt  that  Arthur's  happiness  and  life 
might  now  be  in  his  power ;  she  beckoned  to 
him  to  approach,  then  said  hurriedly : 

"  I  must  have  a  little  time  to  think  of  all  you 
have  told  me — I  will  speak  to  you  of  it  before 
we  reach  home." 

No  sooner  had  she  uttered  the  words,  than 
the  look  of  malignant  triumph  in  the  eyes  of  De 
Barros,  made  her  repent  of  them,  and  feel  as  if 
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tiiie  iiad  eompronrised  her  oim  figmnr  azid 
CjurtaiEv^E,  ia  'eren  trrrng  to  ccaacaBtfts  one 
vii  .se  ^tnndard  of  hontjar  isiis  so  cS^irmt  frcm 
tii-i-^  Tii^  CLiM  liff  ramembraiop  of  tbe 
irtiijeraiK  mLnnsr  ia  ic:a^  Oe  Barros  bad 
tr^jLit^d  InaL  Eiii  ar^in  Ezirr  waita^td  in  her 
opiia'ji*.  End  shii5irtti  at  lie  idea  of  se«aig 
Arrni^'  sacriSiQe  iimseii:  to  one  cajaLle  of  so 

^  YTis,  II  1  nr  irjs  irsat  I  Icsi  him  f"  sigbed 
p:«:ir  TL— "'r  t?  bsrstiif  ss  siie  rode  in  sknce 
leai-  GfTiicej.  -wiiiki  vx  rajdanoi  foZoireA 
-  T^^lt^  r  f:r  iii  liai  nrr  heart  was  farDkcn — 
i^ !  h^  ^srZ  :c2t  iam  he  has  bten  decjored 
"stLtt::  ri  i^  i.>?  iic-  f  :r  riaseiif  acid  me  I  Dearest 
GriiTt?,""  site  siSf.  iZ-Ti:ii  xs  ibcy  cacje  in  sight  of 
LIT  pTiiziii-  •  I  bivt  be«i  a  wiietcLcd  compaiiioQ 
fir  t:t5 — I  5^  isia:r>rd  :?  icj  stopiijrr-" 

""  I  -M^sc  I  «cdi  scribe  j:iir  ^knce  to  stn- 
rofiTT."*  saii  GracR.  snZfc^  kii].dlv,  "  but  tout 
isce  fc^  haen  i.:o  ci:c-^ni  to  aZovr  me  to  do 
this.  1  b&Te  rejii  in  it  nrore  than  onediange  of 
pcxrpoee,  cfcsinz  the  hat  quarter  of  an  hour. 
IXnr  Fnrr^T^  §bi^  ad iied  sudtimlT  and  eamesdv, 
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"  speak  no  more  to  that  man — I  never  could 
endure  his  look,  and  to-day  I  am  certain  he  is 
planning  mischief." 

"  I  must  speak  to  him  for  a  few  moments," 
said  Emily.  "  I  will  do  so  whilst  you  and  Sir 
Frederick  go  up  to  the  chapel — the  view  would 
give  me  no  pleasure  to-day,  and  I  will  not  dis- 
mount here." 

Grace  looked  at  her  with  anxiety,  but  did  not 
urge  her  any  more  to  avoid  De  Barros,  and  when 
they  reached  the  foot  of  the  long  flight  of  steps 
that  leads  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  she  whispered 
to  her  brother  that  Emily  wished  to  remain 
below. 

"  Monsieur  De  Barros,"  said  Emily,  the  mo- 
ment they  were  again  alone,  "  I  have  thought  of 
all  you  have  told  me,  and  there  is  one  considera- 
tion which  makes  me  feel  it  would  not  only  be 
cruel,  but  altogether  useless,  to  inform  Mr.  Cour- 
tenay  of  the  facts  regarding  your  engagement  to 
Inez." 

"  May  I  ask  what  is  that  consideration  that 
weighs  so  strongly  with  you  ?"  asked  De  Barros, 
knitting  his  brows. 

"  It  is  this,"  said  Emily,  endeavouring  to  con- 
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she  had  compromised  her  own  dignity  and 
Courtenay's,  in  even  trying  to  conciliate  one 
whose  standard  of  honour  was  so  different  from 
theirs.  Then  came  the  remembrance  of  the 
generous  manner  in  which  De  Barros  had 
treated  Inez,  and  again  Emily  wavered  in  her 
opinion,  and  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  seeing 
Arthur  sacrifice  himself  to  one  capable  of  so 
much  duplicity. 

"  Was  it  for  this  that  I  lost  him  ?"  sighed 
poor  Emily  to  herself  as  she  rode  in  silence 
beside  Grace,  whilst  the  gentlemen  followed. 
"  Was  it  for  this  that  my  heart  was  broken — 
alas !  he  will  only  learn  he  has  been  deceived 
when  it  is  too  late  for  himself  and  me !  Dearest 
Grace,"  she  said  aloud,  as  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  Peninha,  "  I  have  been  a  wretched  companion 
for  you — I  feel  ashamed  of  my  stupidity." 

"  I  wish  I  could  ascribe  your  silence  to  stu- 
pidity," said  Grace,  smiling  kindly,  "  but  your 
face  has  been  too  eloquent  to  allow  me  to  do 
that.  I  have  read  in  it  more  than  one  change  of 
purpose,  during  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Dear  Emily,"  she  added  suddenly  and  earnestly, 
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to  prevent  this  marriage  ?"  he  said,  fixing  a  scru- 
tinizing look  on  her  face,  and  taking  no  notice  of 
her  last  words ;  "  you  will  not  save  Mr.  Courte- 
nay  the  misery  of  being  bound  to  a  woman  he 
must  despise  ?" 

"  He  will  not  despise  her,"  said  Emily,  in 
trembling  accents.  "  For  his  sake  she  will  cure 
all  her  faults." 

"  So  be  it  then,"  said  De  Barros.  "  I  had 
imagined.  Miss  Howard,  that  it  would  gratify 
you  to  be  of  service  to  one  so  dear  to  you,  but 
as  I  am  mistaken  I  will  urge  you  no  more.  Do 
not  think,  however,  that  I  renoimce  my  revenge 
CD  this  perjiu-ed  woman — my  meeting  with  you 
only  caused  me  to  alter  my  plan  in  some  parti- 
culars— had  you  assisted  me  she  should  not  have 
triumphed  in  her  love  even  for  a  day — no,  not 
even  for  an  hour  had  she  been  his  wife ;  but 
though  delayed,  my  revenge  will  be  only  more 
coraplete  ;  and  if  it  fall  on  him  also,  remember, 
when  his  heart  is  wrung  with  indignation  and 
sorrow,  that  I  offered  you  the  means  of  saving 
him." 

"  Oh !  stop,  stop !"  exclaimed  Emily,  seizing 
his  arm,  as  he  turned  from  h^r.     "  Have  pity,  I 
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pray  you,  Monsieur  de  Barros — oh  !  do  not 
think  that  revenge  will  bring  you  peace  of 
mind ;  even  if  you  ruined  their  happiness  for  ever, 
it  would  not  buy  one  moment  of  enjoyment. 
Forgive  Inez,  I  entreat  you !" 

De  Barros  with  difficulty  refrained  from  utter- 
ing an  exclamation  of  contempt. 

"  Forgive  Inez  !"  he  repeated,  "  no !  Miss 
Howard,  not  if  it  were  to  save  my  soul  from 
perdition.  I  would  peril  life  and  eternity  to 
break  her  heart,  or  take  from  her  that  for  which 
she  so  basely  deceived  me." 

Emily  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
groaned  in  the  bitterness  of  her  thoughts.  She 
could  not  bear  to  look  on  the  man  who  could 
utter  such  impiety,  or  harbour  such  hatred ;  and 
she  now  saw  that  he  had  merely  wished  to  use 
her  as  a  tool,  for  his  own  purposes. 

Her  mind  was  in  a  tumult,  and  uncovering 
her  eyes  she  saw  De  Barros  within  a  few  paces  of 
her  holding  his  horse's  bridle;  but  watching  her 
with  earnestness,  as  if  he  hoped  a  change  of 
decision  might  follow  that  apparent  conflict. 
She  shuddered  now  to  find  herself  alone  \^ith 
one  who  had  tried  so  hard  to  lead  her  into  evil, 
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and  hurried  up  the  steep  stair  to  seek  pro- 
tection in  the  companionship  of  Grace  and  her 
brother. 

Her  friends  were  inside  the  chapel ;  they  had 
seated  themselves  near  the  altar,  and  were  con- 
versing so  earnestly  that  they  did  not  perceive 
EmUy  as  she  passed  the  open  door,  and  sat  down 
on  the  parapet. 

She  was  glad  to  be  alone  for  a  few  moments, 
and  she  also  knew  that  Grace  would  be  the 
better  for  a  short  rest  under  shelter  from  the  sun 
and  wind  after  so  long  a  ride ;  but  she  had 
scarcely  seated  herself  when  her  agitation  was 
renewed  by  hearing  the  sound  as  of  a  horse  that 
is  impatient  at  being  mounted,  and  looking 
down  she  saw  De  Barros  throw  himself  on  his 
saddle  and  ride  rapidly  away. 

"He  is  gone!"  exclaimed  Emily,  almost 
aloud.  "  Oh,  Heavens  !  have  I  acted  rightly  ! 
have  I  not  rather  shrunk  like  a  coward 
from  what  might  have  saved  Arthur  from 
misery !" 

Then  came  back  the  too-tempting  thought 
of  what  Arthur,  once  freed  from  Inez,  might  yet 
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become  to  her.  But  the  very  force  of  the  temp- 
tation brought  with  it  an  additional  motive  for 
resistance. 

Emily  doubted  her  own  power  to  judge  cor- 
rectly in  a  matter  that  might  divide  him  she 
loved  from  her  rival,  and  her  verv  love  seemed 
to  debar  her  from  the  happiness  of  saving 
him. 

She  looked  around  her  on  the  wide  scene  her 
position  commanded — everything  that  met  her 
eye  seemed  smiling  and  peaceful — everything 
within  herself  was  at  war.  Peasants,  with  their 
patient  oxen  were  busy  in  the  fields — the  short 
waves  of  the  Atlantic  were  curled  by  the  light 
breeze,  and  glittered  in  the  sunshine — the  voices 
of  happy  children  in  the  distant  orchards  came 
like  soft  music  on  the  ear — ^far  off  appeared  the 
towers  of  Mafra,  that  wonderful  edifice,  where 
a  royal  heart  had  sought  refiige  from  the 
temptations  of  the  world, — it  was  an  hour 
when 


(( 


Peace  seems  brooding  on  the  wave. 
And  from  earth,  air,  and  ocean  rise 
No  sounds  but  plaintive  melodies." 
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But  nature  had  no  spell  that  day  to  lull  to 
sleep  the  passion  of  a  wounded  soul,  and  Emily 
turned  almost  with  loathiug  from  all  that  had 
so  often  before  caUed  forth  a  burst  of  rapture 
from  her  inll  heart ;  and  crossing  her  hands  on 
her  bosom,  she  gazed  into  the  small  isolated 
house  of  prayer,  where  her  two  friends  stifl 
whispered  together,  unconscious  that  she  of 
whom  they  were  speaking  was  already  so  near 
them. 

In  a  few  minutes  Loqsdale  rose,  and  turning 
towards  the  entrance  saw  with  smprise  that 
Emily  was  already  there.  She  was  bending  over 
the  low  parapet  that  surrounds  the  top  of  the 
rock,  and  her  face  was  again  turned  towards  the 
sea,  on  which  she  was  gazing  wistfully,  when 
Grace  gently  laid  her  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"  Have  you  been  long  sitting  here  alone  ?" 
asked  Lonsdale,  looking  with  sorrowful  interest 
at  her  pale  face. 

"  Not  long,"  she  answered  with  a  faint  smile. 
"  You  two  looked  so  comfortable  in  the  chapel 
I  could  not  disturb  you,  and  you  know  how  I 
delight  in  this  view  of  the  sea." 

"  The  ever  changing   sea,"  said   Lonsdale ; 
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**  Oh  Life  I  without  thy  chequered  Boene 
Of  right  and  wrong,  of  weal  and  woe, 
Sacoess  and  fiulure,  conld  a  ground 
For  magnanimity  be  found ; 
For  faith,  'mid  mined  hopes,  serene  ? 
Or  whence  could  virtae  flow  ?'* 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  Needs  must  it  have  been 
A  sore  heart  wasting." 

WORDSWORTH. 

The  morning  after  the  ride  to  Cork  Con- 
vent, Courtenay,  Inez  and  all  her  family  left 
Cintra  for  Lisbon ;  and  Emily,  in  spite  of 
Margarida's  offer  to  take  her  place,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  Lonsdales  to  keep  her  with  them, 
insisted  on  returning  to  her  mother.  The  day 
was  one  of  trial  to  Sir  Frederick  as  well  as 
to  Emily,  and  the  weather  was  in  accordance 
with  their  feelings;  for  both  sea  and  sky  had 
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fulfifled  their  prophecy  of  the  evening  before — 
heavy  showers  had  succeeded  each  other  since 
the  hour  of  daylight,  and  everything  wore  the 
appearance  of  a  gathering  storm. 

But  to  Emily  it  seemed  to  matter  little 
whether  or  not  the  wind  raged,  or  the  sky  was 
darkened  by  a  tempest — one  idea  filled  her 
mind,  Arthur  was  gone,  and  with  this  came  a 
restless  longing  to  be  again  at  home.  She 
wished  to  confide  to  her  mother  aU  that  De 
Barros  had  told  her,  and  fancied  that  in  com- 
mencing at  once  the  self-denying,  joyless,  hope- 
less duty  she  had  planned  for  herself,  her  spirit 
could  more  easily  bear  its  heavy  burden. 

She  had  not  yet  learnt  that  the  despairing 
prostration  of  a  mind  beneath  the  rude  blast  of 
affliction,  is  itself  at  variance  with  a  Christian's 
duty ;  she  could  resolve  to  be  more  than  ever  a 
devoted  daughter,  to  dedicate  her  days  to  acts 
of  kindness  and  charity — ^but,  to  be  reconciled 
with  life,  to  part  with  the  sorrow  which  was  all 
that  remained  of  her  fond  hopes,  this  was  a 
task  she  had  not  yet  contemplated.  If  she 
checked  the  tears  that  sometimes  dimmed  her 
eyes  even  in  society :  if  she  repressed  a  rebel- 
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lions  sigh,  if  she  clothed  her  face  in  smiles  for 
those  who  loved  her,  and  conversed  with  calm- 
ness on  all  indifferent  subjects ;  if  she  performed 
all  the  accustomed  kindly  offices  to  those  around 
her,  and  uttered  no  complaint  of  the  weariness 
of  her  soul — ^Emily  thought  she  might  in  secret 
cherish  the  sorrow  that  was  now  dearer  to  her 
than  any  joy  in  which  Courtenay  had  no  share. 

She  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  her  kind 
friends,  and  as  she  threw  her  arms  round  Ladv 
Lonsdale,  and  bent  her  head  to  receive  her 
parting  kiss,  her  manner  was  so  full  of  tender 
reverence  that  Sir  Frederick  turned  abruptly 
from  the  sight,  fearing  to  betray  himself  if  he 
lingered  near  her,  whilst  her  gentle  caresses  of 
those  belonging  to  him,  seemed  to  bind  her  to 
himself  by  ties  which  she  herself  had  wrought, 
and  the  world  could  not  destroy. 

He  accompanied  her  to  her  home,  and  as  he 
bade  her  adieu,  before  she  entered  the  house,  he 
held  her  hand  firmly  pressed  within  both  of  his  : 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you,"  he  said  in  a  low 
voice,  "  how  my  heart  blesses  you  for  all  your 
goodness  to  my  dearest  mother  and  sister." 

**  Ah,  you  forget,"  said  Emily,  with  a  smile, 

B  2 
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"  that  I  deserve  no  thanks  for  enjoying  a  high 
privilege — ^it  is  I  who  ought  to  be  grateful  to 
you  for  having  brought  me  two  such  friends." 

"  May  Heaven  bless  you,  sweet,  good  Emily  1" 
he  exclaimed  with  fervour,  then  stopping  sud* 
denly,  he  pressed  her  hand  to  his  heart,  aad^ 
without  trusting  himsdf  to  say  more,  left  her 
and  returned  to  the  home  no  longer  to  be  bright- 
ened with  her  presence. 

A  few  stormy  days  elapsed,  and  then  Lonsdale 
also  departed  from  Cintra.  A  heavy  gale  had 
been  blowing  for  a  week,  and  his  mother  and 
sister  had  never  bid  him  farewell  with  so  much 
anxiety ;  they  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
delay  his  voyage,  but  he  felt  that  if  the  packet 
sailed  he  ought  to  go,  and  resisting  all  their 
pleadings,  and  the  secret  longings  of  his  own 
heart,  he  set  out  on  one  of  those  days  of  ram 
that  pours,  as  if  it  could  never  cease,  and  mad 
that  howls  so  fearfully  that  even  the  happy  in 
luxurious  homes  grow  serious,  as  they  think  of 
the  dangers  to  which  many  are  exposed  in  the 
tempest,  from  which  they  are  sheltered. 

Heavy  hearts  remained  at  Cintra,  in  that 
small  band   of  friends  that  had  so  cheerfully 
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commenced  the  summer  together,  and  in  each 
of  the  two  houses  where  the  LonsQales  and 
Howards  resided,  there  was  a  daily  mourning  for 
an  absent  one — **  the  seat  left  void,  the  missing 
place,"  had  never  been  so  mourned  before  by 
those  to  whom  partings  were  yet  no  new  occur- 
rence. 

Mrs.  Howard  had  persuaded  Margarida  to  go 
to  them  the  day  after  Emily  returned  home,  and 
this  was  an  additional  motive  for  the  poor  girl 
to  exert  herself,  and  endeavour  to  make  up  to 
their  guest  for  the  dismal  warfare  of  the  elements, 
by  something  like  the  old  accustomed  cheerful- 
ness of  their  fireside.  But  her  eflForts  to  be 
resigned  and  dutiful  were  piteous  to  behold — 

^'  Her  eyelids  drooped,  her  eyes  downward  were  cast ; 

) 

^P  ^P  ^^  ^P  ^r  ^r 

Her  voice  was  low. 
Her  body  was  subdued.     In  every  act 
Pertaining  to  her  house  affairs,  appeared 
The  careless  stillness  of  a  thinking  mind 
Self-occupied  ;  to  which  all  outward  things 
Are  Hke  an  idle  matter." 

When  she  received  her  mother  and  friend 
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rr  mofninzat  the  lireak&st4afale,  she  oidea- 
TDured  no(  to  meet  their  first  glance,  and  with  a 
slent  cmbnce  aToided  gning  an  answer  to  their 
inquiries  ftr  her  health.  Her  heavy  eye  be- 
traved  the  sleepless  n%hts ;  and  as  she  read  and 
worked,  or  moved  amongst  the  plants  she  had 
ahrays  tended  in  the  omservatoffy,  or  sat  with  a 
pencil  in  her  hand  finishhig  sketches  commenced 
in  happer  days,  her  companions  watdied  her 
with  deep  interest,  and 

"  Sa^tis  came  on  their  ears. 
They  knev  not  ham,  and  hardly  whence  they  came." 

One  day,  when  she  had  been  long  bending 
over  her  portfolio,  altematdy  adding  a  few  touches 

to  her  drawing,  rabhing  diem  out,  and  then 
wipng  away  the  tears  that  slowly  gathered  in 
her  eyes  and  rolled  over  her  pale  cheeks,  Mar- 
garida,  who  was  seated  at  some  distance,  and 
had  perodved  her  distress,  though  she  refrained 
from  watching  her,  rose  on  a  sadden  impulse, 
and  approaching  the  table  where  she  ¥ras  sealed, 
threw  her  arms  round  her,  and  pressed  her  to 
her  heart 

The  unexpected  mark  of  sympathy,  opened  in 
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an  instant  the  floodgates  of  feeling,  and  Emily, 
returning  the  warm  embrace,  laid  her  head  on 
her  friend's  shoulder,  and  sobbed  for  a  few 
seconds  without  restraint. 

"  Emily,  my  poor  girl !"  said  Margarida,  when 
she  was  again  more  calm ;  "  it  breaks  my  heart 
to  see  you  thus.  Oh  try,  try  to  conquer  tliis 
sorrow,  or  it  will  kill  you." 

"  I  do  try,"  said  Emily,  in  a  voice  of  despair, 
"I  do  try ;  but  I  grow  more  and  more  weak. 
Perhaps  it  is  God's  will  that  I  should  die  under 
the  weight  of  this  heavy  burden." 

"  No,  dearest,  no,"  said  Margarida.  "  Heaven 
has  left  you  too  many  blessings  to  justify  that 
thought  Perhaps  it  is  waiting  to  see  you  ac- 
knowledge their  existence,  and  make  at  least  an 
eflEbrt  to  be  cheerful." 

Emily  looked  in  her  face  without  uttering  a 
syllable ;  and  then  casting  her  eyes  sadly  round 
the  room,  she  fixed  them  on  the  melancholy 
scene  outside,  where  the  rain  was  still  falling 
withi  a  monotonous  splashing  sound,  and  all  the 
onoe  fair  garden  was  a  scene  of  disorder  and 
desolation.  She  breathed  a  low  sigh,  and  then 
looked  up  to  Heaven,  as  if  to  ask  for  more  in- 
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dolgCDoe  tfacTC^  dim  we  shiywn  her  by  anj 
euilik'  fiimd. 

Maigirida  undostood  tbe  mate  ^ns  of  what 
was  passing  in  her  heart,  and  took  her  band, 
which  far  the  first  time  straggled  to  free  itsdf 
from  the  friendhr  daqp,  fiir  Emity  was  wounded 
that  Maigarida  should  think  hers  a  sorrow  that 
ooold  ever  be  snooeeded  by  a  retnm  c^  joy. 

''I  know  an  yoa  are  feding,  dearest,"  she 
said,  "  and  yoa  think  there  is  no  core  for  sodi 
woonds  as  yoois;  bat  look,  EmDy,  that  on- 
weaning  rain  will  oease,  those  stonn-douds  will 
be  deared  away,  and  every  rose-tree  in  your 
garden  will  raise  its  head,  now  bent  before  the 
blast,  and  ks  bloggoms  w31  smile  on  you  as  if 
no  tempest  had  ercr  laged  above  it.  Thus  will 
it  be  with  too." 

^  No,  Mazgarida,"  said  Emity,  **  yoa  do  not 
fed  what  yoa  say.  Yet  I  know  you  mean  it 
kindly.  The  gardoi  will,  indeed,  Uoom  again 
in  the  spring,  yrhen  automn  and  winter  storms 
are  past  No  diai^es  ¥nn  ajqiear  there,  becaose 
evoy  withered  leaf  will  be  removed,  and  fresh 
plants  win  take  the  places  of  those  that  are 
destroyed  by  these  rude  Uasts.     And  thus  does 
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the  world  too  smfle  on,  though  sorrow  is  per- 
petually  sweeping  over  the  land.  What  matters 
it  to  the  busy  crowd,  if  hearts  are  broken,  or  a 
few  wasted  frames  sink  into  the  grave?  Oh, 
Margarida,"  continued  Emily,  ^' sweet,  gentle 
friend,  do  not  condemn  me  too  severely.  And 
do  not  misjudge  me,  as  if  I  were  weakly  yielding 
to  regrets  inconsistent  with  womanly  pride  and 
right  principle.  It  is  not  that  he  loves  another 
— God  knows  I  would  not  divide  them  if  I 
could — but  he  is  losi  to  us.  He  was  the  joy 
of  our  home,  our  friend,  our  protector.  A  son, 
a  brother  has  been  stolen  from  us,  when  we 
deemed  him  most  our  own,  when  he  had 
become  so  unspeakably  precious — and  where 
on  this  earth  is  there  a  being  who  can  supply 
his  place  ?  Ah !  it  is  only  during  these  last 
few  days  I  have  come  to  feel  what  a  wall  of 
separation  has  risen  between  us :  it  is  only  since 
be  left  Cintra,  without  coming  to  say  adieu: 
and  day  after  day  has  passed  without  a  line  of 
inquiry  to  know  how  we  are  enduring  our  soli- 
tude, he  who  formerly  would  not  have  deserted 
us  for  an  hour,  and  whose  society  made  days 
like  these  pass  like  bright  dreams.'' 


}■■■  iiiL  far  her  yniDe  fcibd,  and 

isi  vsm  anr  aTtwnhtiiin  die  m^t 

GSer,  caoQjl  onhr  sonnd  harsh  or 

m 

Aficr  m  fcv  momails,  Enuhr, 
kcc  tzac  toiKhnl  her  fijenirs  hart. 


J . 


jJRkT  Dcc  i5k»ks  ncp  is  noir ;  mr  teais  w3 
o  diTv.  IS  Toa  sad  nam  of  tint  dismal 
;£cc^  no  skilnal  hand  ghi  restore  to  my 
heart  ks  fx^isess  or  ks  jot.  But  I  shaB  be 
aerm  calzi  k  I  vas  hefeie  he  went  awaT.  It 
m»  tiiis  dreadful  cotnkig  home — this  aiodterjf 
of  a  lemm  lo  cAi  coJariiMiits,  when  hafipiness 
j&dewi — it  was  the  first  fidl  sense  of  the  bhok 
mr  whole  csckteiKe  most  now  be,  diat  has  so 
shaken  mr  strengdi»  and  made  me  thus  db- 
STve  mvs^  I  had  never  meant  to  utter  a 
word  on  diissdbjcct  more:  donot»  I  pray  you, 
cirer  tenqpt  me  to  ^peak  of  it  again.  Thoa^ 
mr  heart  is  broken,  and  my  hodity  straigth 
max  &iL,  I  a^  no  haman  symp^j,  and  never, 
never  wi^  to  utter  a  oomphinL" 

^  Yet  forgire  me  now  tins  once,  ExoStf"  said 
Margarida,  eamesdjr,  "  ftrgive  me  if  I  still  say 
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a  few  words  that  may  now  sound  harsh,  but 
will  perhaps  return  to  your  mind  at  a  more 
appropriate  season.  You  are  crushed  under 
this  first  sorrow,  and  your  heart  turns  from 
comfort  or  hope,  because  you  fancy  your  cup  of 
misery  full  to  the  brim.  Oh,  Emily !  think, 
are  there  not  still  blessings  that,  if  removed, 
would  make  you  look  back  on  this  hour  of 
despair  with  a  penitent  spirit  ?  You  have  youth, 
health,  the  means  of  doing  good  to  others ;  an 
intelligent  mind,  friends,  a  home,  a  mother/' 

Emily  shook  her  head  impatiently,  and  then 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  Emily,"  continued  Margarida,  "  remember 
that  I,  who  am  speaking  thus  to  you,  have  gone 
through  much  sorrow.  I  am  not  ignorant 
of  how  much  anguish  the  human  heart  is 
capable." 

"  And  has  your  experience  taught  you,"  asked 
Emily,  looking  up  with  almost  an  expression  of 
Uttemess,  'Hhat  life  remains  unchanged  to  a 
heart  that  has  been  tortured  ?  Is  it  all  the 
same  if  the  spirit  soar  on  the  wings  of  hope,  or 
lie  shivering  and  fettered  under  the  heavy  chain 
of  disappointment  ?" 


f— 


mdlv,  "it  win  not 
HO  -ongBr  colour  die 
down  to  the  quiet 
ibr  yoD,  my  (fear 
'^'wt  ia  left,  and  to 
la  yoTL  (b>.    I  once 
-od  X  psE^  I  had  not 
kkiuuc  iBR  to  prize  my 
r  nieDx;  and  now  thoe 
nine  1  venr  wretdied  lot, 
-  ^'-^    -  oai  -  :5eti  it  has  beoi  most 


r.tr 


r»> 


then  4r^<*p^g 


til   i?5s  ^ELiifTr  jrer  iifir  iiMid,  and  kissed 

^r^-r-  -i-T^tirjx*  iie  wfais|K!red,  "I  can 

=:  y^ir  aic-^  ^^jBttbn^  though  I  try 

^   jmisxe  x.     Li«t  us  talk  of  other 

•"  -^_it3.  ir  IS  3ttk:  at  pQix>  Sqpliia  de  Vascon- 
5^aL':s.     sail  itiffTnamfik.    "-Da  tou  know  that 

■'  :5i:ci:iia  -"■  aadsanutd  Ennty,  in  a  voice  of 
^odGness.  *()&,  Maigarida !  I  have  alto- 
g«G«  torgocrcn  mj  poor  Sophia.     Does  sorrow 
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then  harden  the  heart,  or  am  I  alone  become 
selfish  in  mine  ?" 

"  It  has  not  hardened  Sophia's  heart,"  an- 
swered Margarida.  "  I  saw  her  when  I  was  in 
Lisbon,  yesterday,  and  she  asked  many  ques- 
tions about  you.  She  was  full  of  affection  and 
interest." 

"  You  saw  her,  Margarida,  and  you  did  not 
tell  me  !"  exclaimed  Emily,  reproachfully. 

"  Because  there  was  so  much  to  tell,  and  it 
was  late  when  I  returned.  Both  you  and  your 
mother  looked  fatigued,  and  I  also  felt  too  tired 
and  low  to  speak  of  Sophia." 

"Is  she  happy?  How  did  you  find  her? 
Did  she  speak  of  her  husband  ?  Is  she  well  ?" 
asked  Emily,  eagerly. 

"  A  nmnber  of  questions,  my  dear  Emily. 
Perhaps  you  will  think  Sophia  very  happy,  for 
she  is  dying." 

"  Dying !  of  what  ?  Oh,  Margarida  !  who 
says  she  is  dying  ?" 

"  She  told  it  me  herself.  But  I  also  met  her 
medical  attendant,  and  he  told  me  her  strength 
was  sinking  rapidly." 

"  Then  it  was  not  true  what  they  said  of  her 


lllO  liMf  « 


s   Tarrv:      sol  ±nm^ 

!r^  TTt*  iZ.  "OK.  JnuWL  ^ilnriTM-im.    sue  lill  dht 


jr"-:=T  ^i  jesl  u  Tftf  JT  isT  sxTziv^  and  di 

on  jTiL  Silt  sti£ >  "Ttil  ITT  oar  Ecdhr  not  u» 
rnK"^^  XT'  niir  iF^ftss:  sTtf-  iifac¥>  ^rim  capias  tbit 
•  inL  rrT:.r  ^  iisr^  £ii:iirx  ii  icra^  £■*  some 
i£  am  3ir««^  oniie  hEnrx.'     Then  she 


Tr^eiiitti  ZDOTf  eamssdj :   *  Do  not  fot^ieC,  dor 

A  A  *  « 

*X:^  rim  sb*  was  caZm  and  gende.     Sie  is 

zorr:  ■■Tig^gei  iii  cpearantt;   TCiy  dim  and 


^  ^^^  vtisi  d^  thev  call  her  cEsease  f^ 
*-*  Sc-zijf  i^-  o:*tibc  vin  ciH  it  a  broken  heart," 
aifi^ertd  M^r^sHda.  '^  And  pcriiaps  had  she 
beea  r-srcy,  she  Tr.igfat  have  Bved  many  years ; 
bet  she  isy  in  feet,  dying  of  what  is  called  a 
dedine.  I  hare  beard  a  good  deal  about  her 
from  her  husband  s  aster ;  and  it  appears  that 
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for  some  months  after  her  marriage,  she  gave 
herself  up  to  a  passionate  despair,  loathing  not 
only  the  kindness  of  those  around  her,  but  even 
food  and  light.  Then,  when  her  frame  was 
exhausted,  a  severe  cold  attacked  her  chest,  and 
having  no  strength  to  resist  the  disease,  she 
has  gradually  sunk  into  her  present  hopeless 
state." 

"  My  poor,  poor  Sophia,"  said  EmUy,  in  a 
broken  voice.  "  How  changed  to  you  and  me 
i&  life  become  in  so  short  a  time !  But  I  do 
not  understand  what  she  could  mean  by  saying 
she  was  happy." 

"And  I  could  only  guess  her  meaning  by 
what  I  heard  from  others.  AU  her  thoughts 
and  wishes  are  now  fixed  on  Heaven ;  she  has 
taken  leave  of  earthly  things,  and  her  soul  is  at 
rest." 

"  But  I  must  see  her,"  exclaimed  Emily,  who 
was  now  weeping  bitterly.  "  You  do  not  think 
her  end  very  near,  Margarida  ?" 

"No;  the  doctor  said  she  would  probably 
live  several  weeks  yet." 

"  And  where  are  Henrique  and  Christina  ?" 

"  In  Paris.     It  was  only  after  their  departure 
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Sophia  would  consent  to  come  home.  But  she 
has  forgiven  them.  She  could  not  see  them, 
she  said,  because  it  would  agitate  her  beyond 
her  strength ;  but  she  wrote  to  them  both, 
acknowledging  how  sinful  she  had  been  in  re- 
senting what  had  been  no  fault  of  theirs,  and 
sending  them  her  blessing.  She  did  not,  how- 
ever, name  either  of  them  to  me." 

'*  And  her  husband — did  you  see  him,  Mar- 
garida  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  came  into  the  room  whilst  I  was 
with  Sophia." 

«  Well — well?"  said  Emily,  impatiently. 

"Ah!  Emily,  you  will  not  fed  with  me,  I 
suspect,  about  him ;  but  I  pity  him  almost  more 
than  Sophia.  With  what  an  amazing  love 
that  noble-minded,  brave  man  loved  that  giri, 
and  she  was  so  suited  to  him;  she  might 
have  been  so  happy  if  she  only  would  have 
seen  it !" 

"  We  cannot  command  our  affections,"  said 
Emily.  "  Sophia  did  not  love  him ;  and  as  to 
pitying  him,  it  was  his  own  fault  he  had  a  wife 
who  could  not  give  him  her  heart." 

"  But  he  never  knew  how  miserable  she  was 
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\intil  she  was  his  wife.  It  was  her  own  volun- 
tary act  at  last  her  marrying  him ;  and  I  believe 
he  has  watched  over  her  far  more  tenderly  than 
even  her  parents  would  have  done." 

"  Then  he  is  kind  to  her  ?" 

"  Kind !"  repeated  Margarida.  "  Indeed,  I 
know  no  word  that  could  do  justice  to  his  un- 
selfish tenderness.  He  has  watched  over  her 
like  a  sick  and  precious  child,  asking  no  reward 
but  her  acceptance  of  his  generous  care.  You 
may  imagine,  £mily,  that  a  man  like  General 
Mascarenhas  does  not  love  lightly  when  he  gives 
his  affection,  and  his  lot  has  surely  been  a  very 
bitter  and  a  very  mortifying  one." 

"  Ah,  Margarida  !"  said  Emily,  "  do  you  tell 
me  all  this  to  make  me  think  more  hopefully  of 
life  ?  Alas !  does  the  bitter  lot  of  another  make 
one's  own  less  cruel  ?" 

But  Margarida  had  judged  well,  in  thus 
turning  Emily's  thoughts  on  the  sorrows  of 
Sophia  and  her  husband.  It  was  well  timed 
also ;  for  though  she  had  not  acknowledged  it 
at  the  moment,  her  friend's  remonstrance  about 
her  own  despondency  dwelt  in  her  memory,  and 
did  much  towards  raising  her  from  the  despair 

VOL.    III.  c 
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to  which  she  had  been  yielding,  whilst  her 
natural  sweetness  of  temper  made  her  reproach 
herself  for  doing  nothing  to  shed  a  ray  of 
cheerfulness  over  their  diminished  and  anxious 

circle. 

Her  thoughts  were  now  much  with  Sophia ; 
and  when  she  remembered  how  she  had  rebefled 
against  her  hard  trial,  and  was  now  sinking 
into  an  early  grave,  the  victim,  as  it  appeared, 
of  her  ungoverned  feelings,  her  spirit  was 
humbled  at  the  picture  she  was  forced  to  draw 
of  her  own  sinful  want  of  submission. 

A  week  of  furious  tempest  followed  her  con- 
versation with  Margarida;  but  the  latter  per- 
ceived, with  secret  thankfulness,  that  although 
Emily  was  still  sad  and  meditative,  her  nerves 
were  firmer,  and  her  mind  more  interested  by 

those  around  her. 

'  At  length  the  storm  had  spent  its  rage,  the 
sun  shone  once  more  in  a  cloudless  sky,  and  the 
summer  of  St.  Martin,  that  second  summer 
which,  in  the  Peninsula,  converts  gloomy  No- 
vember  into  the  most  delicious  season  of  the 
year,  seemed  to  invite  all  human  beings  to 
enjoj-ment.     The  oppressive  heat  of  July  was 
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gone,  yet  its  brightness  was  again  there ;  and 
with  the  rich  tints  of  autumn,  the  splendour  of 
a  summer's  sky,  and  the  balmy  freshness  of 
spring's  breezes,  enchantment  reigned  upon  the 
earth. 

Even  Emily  smiled,  though  sadly,  on  the 
glorious  scene  thus  suddenly  restored  to  beauty, 
and  gave  herself  up  to  the  magic  pleasure  there 
is  in  merely  breathing  such  an  atmosphere. 
She  would  sit  for  hours  by  the  open  window, 
book  in  hand,  yet  wrapt  in  thought ;  and  al- 
though her  looks  were  pensive,  the  heavy  bitter- 
ness of  her  grief  seemed  to  have  passed  away. 
She  resumed  all  her  tender  care  of  her  mother 
and  Margarida,  and  in  endeavouring  to  induce 
the  latter  to  be  great  part  of  each  day  in  the 
open  air,  she  unconsciously  reaped  much  benefit 
herself  by  bearing  her  company. 

The  Lonsdales,  too,  had  been  cheered  by  a 
letter  from  Sir  Frederick,  and  the  little  band  of 
friends  met  ilaily,  with  something  of  their  former 
cheerfulness. 

One  morning,  Emily  had  been  out  early  with 
Margarida  and  Grace,  and  after  laying  aside  her 

c  2 
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boonet,  she  seated  herself  at  the  open  window 
of  her  own  room.  She  was  refieshed  and 
braced,  both  in  body  and  mind,  by  the  exemse 
she  had  tak^i ;  and,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Pena  festival,  she  permitted  a  feeling  of  thank- 
fldness  to  take  hold  of  her  heart.  She  acknow- 
ledged, with  hmnble  self-reproach,  that  even 
the  capacity  to  enjoy  the  beauty  and  the  har- 
mony of  Nature,  was  a  boon  to  be  grateful  for ; 
and  how  much  more  had  she  than  that?  sym- 
pathies to  give  to  a  sorrowing  world — duties  to 
fulfil. 

"  Ah !  yes,  Margarida,"  she  whispered,  "  you 
have  been  twice  in  the  right  when  I  have 
opposed  you,  even  with  impatience.  ThisKfe 
is  a  scene  of  self-denial,  and  yet  Heaven  is 
bountifiil  in  mercies." 

Suddenly  she  heard  the  sound  of  a  horse 
approaching,  and  looking  fi-om  the  window,  she 
saw  Courtenay.  He  did  not  look  up  as  had  been 
his  wont,  to  seek  a  welcoming  smile  firom  any 
one  who  might  chance  to  be  near;  but  as  he 
threw  himself  from  the  saddle,  Emily  thought 
he  looked  pale  and  agitated,  and  his  voice,  as  he 
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answered  the  old  servant's  salutation,  was  low, 
and  had  none  of  its  accustomed  gaiety. 

Emily  stood  transfixed  for  a  few  seconds, 
even  after  he  had  entered  the  house,  and  his 
horse  had  been  led  away.  She  then  sank  on 
her  seat  trembling,  and  all  her  thoughts  were 
thrown  into  confusion. 

"  He  looked  ill,  unhappy ;  what  had  brought 
him  there  so  unexpectedly  ?"  Then  she  re- 
membered De  Barros.  "  Had  he  been  at  work  ? 
Had  he  succeeded  in  his  plan  of  mischief  and 
revenge  ?" 

Again  Emily  was  for  a  moment  distracted  by 
a  doubt,  if  she  had  done  well  in  not  warning 
Courtenay  of  the  deceitful  conduct  of  Inez  ;  but 
on  this  subject  her  mother  had  been,  if  possible, 
more  decided  than  herself,  that  they  must  not 
interfere ;  and  that,  if  De  Barros  pursued  his 
revengeful  project,  their  names  must  in  no  way 
be  mixed  up  with  it. 

It  never  occurred  to  Emily,  that  if  Courtenay 
was  unhappy,  it  could  be  caused  by  anything 
unconnected  with  Inez,  and  she  sat  during  more 
than  half  an  hour  enduring  an  agony  of  suspense. 
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and  a  most  painful  conflict  between  her  secret 
wishes  and  her  sense  of  right. 

When  she  entered  the  drawing-room,  she 
saw  that  both  Margarida  and  her  mother  were 
with  Courtenay,  and  that  they  all  looked  much 
disturbed.  When  Courtenay  advanced  to  meet 
her,  he  took  both  her  hands  affectionately  in 
his,  and  looked  kindly  in  her  face,  but  he  did 
not  ask  her  liow  she  was.     He  simply  said : 

"  My  dear  EmUy." 

She  looked  from  one  to  another  with  an 
inquiring  expression;  and  her  mother,  whose 
eyes  were  fixed  on  her  with  anxiety,  held  out 
her  hand,  and  with  gentle  force  drew  her  down 
on  the  sofa  beside  herself. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Howard,  "  Ar- 
thur has  brought  me  some  intelligence  that 
distresses  me  much,  and  chiefly  on  your  ac- 
count." 

"  On  my  account !"  exclaimed  Emily.  "  Dear- 
est mother,  what  can  have  occurred  to  distress 
you  for  my  sake  ?  it  cannot  be  anything  of  v«y 
great  importance."  And  a  faint  smile  rested  on 
her  lips,  as  she  thought  that  no  new  distress 
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could  make  her  lot  more  sad  than  it  was 
already. 

**  I  fear  /  camiot  consider  it  of  small  im- 
portance, my  dear  girl,"  said  her  mother,  "  for 
it  is  nothing  less  than  that  we  are,  I  fear, 
reduced  to  something  like  beggary.  We  are 
ruined,  Emily,  by  the  failm*e  of  the  Madeira 
house." 

"  Ruined,"  repeated  her  daughter,  turning 
very  pale ;  and  then  looking  round  with  a  be- 
wildered glance,  she  added,  "  I  do  not  quite 
understand.  What  do  you  mean  by  ruined, 
mamma  ?^' 

"  I  mean,  my  poor  child,  that  we  have  lost 
our  money — our  independence — that  we  are 
homeless,  and  nearly  penniless." 

Emily  trembled  violently,  but  it  was  more 
because  of  the  serious  and  afflicted  looks  that 
were  bent  on  her,  than  because  she  compre- 
hended the  full  meaning  of  her  mother's  words. 
To  be  in  want  of  money  for  comforts,  which 
habit  had  converted  into  necessaries,  was  an 
idea  of  which  she  could  not  yet  embrace  the 
misery ;  and  there  was  but  one  word  her  mother 
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had  uttered,  which  struck  a  diill  of  apprehoision 
to  her  heart. 

^*  Homeless  T'  she  said,  almost  in  a  whisper, 
and  then  clasping  her  hands  togeth^,  and  look- 
ing hurriedly  around  her  on  the  apartment 
where  she  had  learnt  to  walk,  and  had  so  often, 
as  an  infant,  prattled  on  her  mother^s  lap,  she 
repeated,  '^  Homeless !"  in  an  accent  of  alarm 
and  surprise. 

"You  know,  Emily,  this  house  was  never 
ours ;  it  belonged  to  the  firm  of  which  your 
father  was  a  partner ;  he  had  always  intended 
to  buy  it,  but  neglected  to  do  so ;  and  it  has 
only  been  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Moil^ 
that  we  have  continued  to  inhabit  it.  He  felt 
so  much  respect  for  your  father's  memorjt 
he  made  many  arrangements  for  our  comfort, 
which  he  fancied  he  would  have  desired,  had  not 
his  last  illness  been  so  sudden.  But  now  he  is 
himself  ruined,  and  this  house  will  belong  to  his 
creditors." 

Emily  sighed  heavily,  then  looking  at  her 
mother's  pale  face,  she  threw  her  arms  round 
her,  and  said : 
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"  All  this  sounds  very  sad,  dearest  mamma, 
but  do  not  look  so  unhappy  ;  the  only  thing  I 
shall  regret,  will  be  leaving  the  dear  old  house ; 
but  we  can  get  a  nice  small  cottage,  like  Marga- 
rida's,  and  keep  only  Josefa  and  two  of  the  men- 
servants." 

Her  companions  looked  at  each  other,  and 
exchanged  a  melancholy  smile. 

"  Poor  child,"  said  her  mother,  her  eyes 
filling  with  tears,  "  how  little  do  you  know  of 
the  business  or  difficulties  of  life." 

"  Yet  Emily  is  right,  dear  Mrs.  Howard," 
said  Courtenay.  "There  is  notliing  here  to 
cause  despondency.  It  grieved  me  to  be  the 
bearer  of  intelligence  that  must,  I  knew,  disturb 
you  and  cause  many  annoyances  ;  but  of  course 
you  can  never  want  either  a  home  or  its  com- 
forts, whilst  Heaven  leaves  me  the  means  of 
supplying  them." 

Emily  started,  and  drew  back  her  hand  from 
her  mother's,  whilst  the  latter  shook  her  head 
in  dissent. 

"  Oh,  Emily,"  said  Courtenay  in  a  tone  of 
deep  emotion,  "persuade  yoiu*  mother  not  to 
treat  me  so  cruelly ;  remind  her,  that  I  consider 
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myself  her  son  in  every  feeling  of  gratitude  and 
love,  and  tell  her  that  whatever  is  mine  belongs 
to  her." 

Emily  changed  colour;  she  began  to  feel 
something  of  the  bitterness  of  their  new  posi- 
tion, and  for  a  few  moments  she  could  not 
command  her  voice  to  reply. 

Margarida,  with  her  low  gentle  tones,  came 
to  her  assistance. 

"  Poor  Emily,"  she  said,  "  is  still  ignorant  of 
all  details ;  she  cannot  understand  as  yet  what 
has  occurred,  nor  form  an  opinion  on  what  is  to 
be  done." 

"  Then  I  will  explain  it  all,"  said  Courtenay, 
"  and  save  you,  dearest  Mrs.  Howard,  the  pain- 
ful effort." 

And  with  a  tenderness  which  unnerved  Emily 
far  more  than  the  information  he  gave  her, 
Courtenay  related  to  her  the  following  par- 
ticulars : 

He  had  received  the  evening  before,  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Howard's  only  brother,  Mr.  Howard 
Langley,  in  which  he  requested  him  to  break 
to  his  sister-in-law  the  intelligeuce,  that  the 
Madeira  house,  from  which  she  drew  her  whole 
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income  had  failed,  and  that  it  was  feared  very 
little  would  be  saved  for  any  one  concerned 
in  it.  Mr.  Morley,  the  chief  partner,  had 
writteo  to  him,  ftdl  of  grief  for  the  helpless 
condition  of  Mrs.  Howard  and  her  daughter ; 
and  Mr.  Langley,  who  had  himself  succeeded  to 
a  large  property  from  an  aunt  of  his  mother's, 
and  who  knew  that  both  the  Cintra  and  Lisbon 
houses,  in  which  the  Howards  had  so  long 
resided,  belonged  to  the  ruined  firm,  strongly 
urged  their  coming  to  him  in  England,  at  all 
events,  until  the  affairs  had  been  looked  into. 
But  Courtenay  had  earnestly  entreated  of  Mrs. 
Howard  to  permit  him  to  act  as  if  he  were, 
indeed,  her  son ;  to  allow  him  to  purchase  these 
houses,  and  provide  all  that  was  necessary  for 
her  and  Emily.  He  urged  her  not  to  afflict 
him  by  leaving  her  home  from  an  imaginary 
necessity  —  to  make  him  happy  by  remain- 
ing; and  when  their  affairs  were  settled  on 
their  new  footing,  to  go  then,  if  she  desired 
it,  to  visit  her  brother-in-law  and  his  family  in 
England. 

A  few  months  earlier  Mrs.  Howard  might 
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proposal,  and  tlm  dasphz  hir  Imids  Tche- 
meody,  she  tamed  towards  her  mother,  pale 
and  breathless,  and  tiied  to  read  her  oomite- 
Daooe.  CourteoaT  mtsniiderstood  both  loc^ 
and  gesture. 

**  You  win  take  my  part,  dearest  Emfly,''  he 
ezdaiaied  eagioly,  "your  mother  refuses  to  give 
me  the  great  happiness  of  being  us^iil  to  her; 
but  you  win  be  more  generous — ^you  win  plead 
for  me,  you  wiU  comprehend  how  dreadful  it 
must  be,  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  perform- 
ing a  filial  duty  to  one,  who  has  been  to  me  the 
tenderest  of  mothers." 

"  No,  Arthur,  no,"  said  Emily  in  a  low  voice, 
avoiding  his  eye  as  she  spoke,  ''  my  mother  is 
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quite  right — I  ought  to  ask  her  pardon  for 
having  for  a  moment  doubted  what  her  decision 
woTild  be." 

"  And  you  also  desert  me,  Emily !"  exdaimed 
Courtenay,  "  you  also  proudly  deny  me  a  bro- 
ther's privilege.  Good  heaven  !  had  poverty 
fallen  on  me  instead  of  you,  would  you  not  have 
bade  me  remember  that  this  was  the  home  of 
my  youth?  1  know  you  would,  and  why  then 
anm  I  to  forget  it  now  ?" 

Emily's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground,  and 
she  made  no  reply;  but  her  mother,  after  a 
short  silence,  said: 

"  I  pray  you  not  to  urge  me,  Arthur,  on 
this  subject.  I  could  not  bear  to  be  a  burden 
to  you,  and  I  feel  also  it  would  be  an  injustice 
to  her  who  \\ill  soon  be  your  wife;  her  friends 
might  very  reasonably  complain  of  it." 

"  A  burden  to  me !"  exclaimed  Courtenay  in 
a  tone  of  deep  emotion ;  "  have  I  lived  to  feel 
that  my  adopted  mother  can  inflict  a  more 
cruel  wound  than  any  it  has  yet  been  my  lot 
to  bear,  in  all  my  experience  of  life?  Am  I 
then  so  little  known,  so  utterly  misunderstood  ? 
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Oh!   my  first  and  dearest  fiiend,  how  badly 
you  have  read  my  heart !" 

"  You  are  not  misunderstood,  my  dear 
Arthur,"  said  Mrs.  Howard,  "you  must  not 
distress  yourself;  you  know  how  dear  you  have 
always  been  to  me." 

"  Why  then  deny  me  this  privilege  ?"  urged 
Courtenay.  "  Ah !  if  you  could  know  with 
what  gratitude  I  reflected  as  I  came  here,  that 
Heaven  had  given  me  the  means  to  be  of  use  to 
you.  I  was  deeply  grieved  for  what  would  dis- 
tress you ;  but  I  did  not  dream  of  the  bitter 
disappointment  in  store  for  me  here,  where  I 
hoped  I  was  understood." 

Emily  rose  hastily  from  the  sofa,  and  ap- 
proaching the  window,  endeavoured  to  conceal 
that  she  was  weeping.  Courtenay  followed  her, 
and  taking  her  hand,  said  earnestly : 

"  Emily,  dearest  girl,  do  not  cast  me  off- 
do  not  fly  from  me ;  tell  yom*  mother  that 
though  I  have  many  faults,  I  deserve  to  be 
treated'  as  her  son,  if  the  fondest  affection 
and  reverence  give  me  a  claim  on  her  in- 
dulgence." 
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"  My  mother  does  love  you,  Arthur,  as  a 
son,"  said  Emily,  raising  her  pale  face  and 
looking  at  him  through  her  tears ;  "  but  there 
are  more  persons  to  be  considered  in  this 
matter  than  you  or  us — ^you  belong  to  another 
family  now." 

"  And  can  you  thus  wrong  Inez  ?"  exclaimed 
Courtenay,  interrupting  her.  "  Can  you  doubt 
that  she  will  share  all  my  sentiments  on  this 
subject?" 

Emily  looked  so  distressed  as  he  asked  these 
questions,  and  gazed  into  her  face  with  an 
expression  of  deep  anxiety,  that  Margarida, 
fearing  she  might  be  entirely  overcome,  ad- 
vanced to  the  spot  where  she  stood  transfixed, 
yet  trembling  under  Courtenay's  looks. 

She  understood  the  feelings  of  all  three,  and 
felt  much  for  Coifftenay,  who  was  woimded  by 
conduct  which  could  never  be  explained  to  him, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  she  approved  of  Mrs. 
Howard's  decision  and  motives. 

She  spoke  kindly,  laying  her  hand  on  Cour- 
tenay's  arm,  and  withdrawing  his  embarrassing 
gaze  from  her  friend : 
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"  This  is  not  a  matter  that  can  be  hastily 
settled,  and  you  must  give  our  poor  friends  time 
to  think  what  plan  will  be  most  for  their  hap- 
piness, dear  Mr.  Courtenay ;  but  I  can  assure 
you,  from  my  own  knowledge  of  their  feel- 
ings, that  even  if  they  decide  against  what 
you  have  urged,  it  will  be  from  no  want 
of  affection  for  you,  nor  of  appreciation  of 
yoiu*  character;  you  cannot  possibly  desire  to 
be  more  valued  than  you  are  by  all  in  this 
house." 

Margarida's  gentle  words  and  manner  were 
always  full  of  power,  and  never  had  they  been 
more  opportune  than  now.  Emily  looked  at 
her  with  gratitude,  and  Courtenay  was  soothed 
by  her  earnest  kindness. 

"  Yes,  my  dearest  Arthur,"  said  Mrs.  Howard, 
who  felt  more  composed,  and  saw  more  clearly 
how  she  must  act  with  regard  to  him,  "  Marga- 
rida  is  right,  she  knows  our  hearts  and  the 
place  you  hold  there,  and  she  is  also  in  this 
matter  an  unprejudiced  judge;  yet  you  see  she 
does  ^not  espouse  your  cause.  I  suspect,"  she 
added,  looking  with  a  faint  smile  at  her  fnend, 
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*'  I  suspect  she  feels  that  in  our  place  she  would 
decide  against  you." 

"  I  am  perhaps  selfish,"  said  Courtenay,  in  a 
low  voice  of  suppressed  emotion,  "  in  thus  urging 
my  own  wishes ;  I  should  have  felt  such  joy 
and  pride  in  heing  permitted  in  my  turn,  to 
watch  over  the  comfort  of  those  to  whom  I 
have  hitherto  owed  my  happiest  days.  I  leave 
it  to  your  own  hearts,  to  judge  with  what  deep 
affliction  I  shall  now  share  every  regret,  every 
pang  this  misfortune  may  bring  on  you;  the 
tender  care  that  made  my  youth  so  happy  will 
be  remembered  as  a  heavy  burden,  now  that  I 
ana  denied  the  office  of  a  son  and  brother ;  you 
make  me  for  the  first  time  feel  that  I  am  an 
orphan,  without  one  tie  of  near  relationship  in 
the  world !" 

He  had  seated  himself  as  he  spoke,  bending 
his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  his  face  as  well  as 
his  tone  of  voice  betrayed  the  feelings  he 
endeavoured  to  subdue.  Emily's  tears  were 
now  falling  fast,  and  Mrs.  Howard  was  deeply 
touched  by  Courtenay's  sorrow  which  she  fdt 
to  be  so  natural.  The  necessity  for  inflicting 
on    him    such    a    mortifying   disappointment, 
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length.  "  Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  ?  Give 
me  at  least  some  commission  ;  it  would  comfort 
me  to  do  even  any  trifle  for  you." 

"  My  dear  Arthur,"  said  Mrs.  Howard, 
smiling  kindly,  "  I  read  in  your  heart  the  words 
you  have  not  spoken.  You  are  afraid  we  shall 
be  disturbed  by  immediate  privations  ;  but  you 
may  be  at  rest  on  that  point.  I  have  funds 
sufficient  for  many  months,  even  of  our  present 
expenditure." 

Courtenay  looked  relieved,  and  yet  sighed 
heavily ;  it  distracted  him  to  think  of  her,  whom 
he  had  seen  already  so  often  afflicted,  exposed 
now  in  her  advanced  years  to  a  trial  so  new, 
and  so  galling  to  one  who  had  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  perform  acts  of  charity  and  generosity 
to  aH  around  her.  As  he  recalled  to  mind  the 
days  he  had  spent  in  that  room,  and  looked  at 
Emily,  who  stood  by  the  open  window,  pensively 
gazing  into  the  garden,  where  he  had  so  often 
carried  her  as  an  infant,  he  felt  as  if  he  must 
weep  aloud. 

Without  uttering  another  word,  he  held  out 
his  hand  to  Margarida,  and  then  rapidly  clasping 
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to  his  heart  Mrs.  Howard  and  the  startled 
Emily,  he  left  the  room. 

"  Oh  !  mother,  mother  !"  exclaimed  Emily, 
throwing  herself  in  tears  into  Mrs.  Howard's 
arms,  "  he  is  gone ;  we  have  grieved  him,  and 
never,  never  wiU  he  be  able  to  understand  why 
we  were  forced  to  do  so." 

The  evening  passed  rapidly,  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  thoughts  that  burdened  the  spirits  of  that 
anxious  party.  So  much  had  to  be  discussed, 
that  midnight  found  them  still  together  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  they  seemed  all  to  dread 
parting,  even  for  the  night,  now  that  the  pre- 
sent hours  were  become  so  precious,  and  a  far 
longer  separation  than  any  they  had  ever  con- 
templated appeared  to  threaten  them. 

Emily  spoke  little,  for  her  heart  was  too  busy; 
and  as  she  sat  resting  her  arms  on  her  mother's 
lap,  and  listening  to  all  Mrs.  Howard  told  their 
friend  of  her  private  affairs,  her  regrets  caused 
by  oversights  of  her  husband,  and  her  fears  for 
the  future,  a  new  view  of  life  was  opened  to  the 
inexperienced  girl.  She  began  to  comprehend 
how  the  most  sacred  feelings  may  be  wounded, 
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the  tenderest  friendships  divided,  the  happiest 
homes  destroyed,  by  the  lack  of  that  wealth 
which  had  hitherto  been  to  her  a  thing  that 
ministered  to  her  wants,  as  the  air  she  breathed, 
or  the  water  she  drank,  without  her  having 
cared  to  know  much  either  of  its  source  or  its 
extent ;  and  she  sighed  as  she  felt  that  even  her 
trial  might  be  increased  by  a  sudden  wrench 
from  all  the  habits  and  scenes  of  her  youth,  for 
even  grim  sorrow  may  be  draped  by  the  hand 
of  luxury,  and  it  is  only  in  the  habitations  of  the 
poor  that  it  sits  in  its  naked  terror. 

Poor  Emily  was  conscience-stricken!  Her 
home  had  appeared  to  her  deprived  of  every 
charm,  and  now  that  it  was  no  longer  theirs 
her  heart  dung  to  it  with  renewed  and  self- 
upbraiding  tenderness.  She  had  forgotten  also, 
when  she  said  her  cup  of  sorrow  was  full,  what 
an  addition  it  woidd  be  to  see  her  mother  suflfer; 
and  when  she  parted  that  night  with  Margarida, 
she  said : 

"  A  few  evenings  more,  and  this  place  will 
know  us  no  longer.  Oh,  Margarida  !  how  un- 
grateful I  have  been ;  how  shall  I  bear  the 
reproaches  of  my  own  heart  ?" 
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The  next  morning  brought  Conrtenay  at  an 
early  hour,  and  soon  after  breakfast  the  Lons- 
dales,  summoned  by  a  note  from  Margarida, 
came  to  give  their  sympathy  in  this  trial,  of 
which  they  could  so  well  understand  all  the 
bitterness. 

It  was  decided  that  both  families  should  re- 
turn to  Lisbon  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Howard  could 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  leaving 
the  house  that  had  been  her  home  for  so  many 
years,  and  she  also  announced  to  Courtenay  her 
wish  to  accept  her  brother-in-law's  invitation  to 
pass  a  few  months  with  him. 

"You  know,  my  dear  Arthur,"  she  said, 
anxious  to  reconcile  him  to  this  course  by 
making  it  appear  as  natural  as  possible,  "  Mr. 
Langley  is  Emily's  godfather  and  guardian; 
he  was  her  father's  only  brother,  and  much 
attached  to  him.  I  was  already  thinking  of 
taking  her  to  England  before  this  misfor- 
tune occurred.  She  has  never  seen  her 
relations  there,  and  besides  that,  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  her  present  state  of  health,  and 
think  the  change  of  air  may  be  very  beneficial 
to  her." 
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^'  But  will  you  take  her  now^  at  this  cold 
season  ?"  asked  Courteuay. 

''  I  think  she  requires  a  bracing  climate/'  said 
Mrs.  Howard ;  "  and  besides,  it  will  be  nearly 
the  end  of  January  before  I  can  leave  Lisbon. 
I  shall  sell  all  the  furniture  of  these  two  .houses 
b^ore  I  go  away,  and  there  is  much  to  ar- 
range." 

Courtenay  made  a  gesture  of  sorrowful  im- 
patience. 

"  You  have  asked  me  not  to  urge  you  more 
on  this  point,"  he  said  in  a  desponding  tone, 
^^and  I  will  also  abstain  from  expressing  my 
grief  at  your  desertion  of  me.  To  have  the 
feelings  of  ^  son,  and  be  denied  his  sacred  privi- 
leges, is  indeed  hard  to  bear. 

"  My  dearest  Arthiu',"  said  Mrs.  Howard,  "  I 
trust  you  will  yet  see  that  I  have  acted  wisely, 
and  not  unkindly.  Your  love,  after  my  Emily's, 
is  the  chief  consolation  of  my  life ;  and  most 
truly  may  I  say  that  you  and  she  are  the  two 
beings  dearest  to  me  on  earth.  Do  not  be 
afraid  that  I  shall  make  no  use  of  you,"  she 
added,  with  a  faint  smile ;  "  I  may  yet  give  you 
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a  great  deal  of  trouble,  so  do  not  be  impatient 
for  the  occasion.  Oh,  Arthur !"  she  said,  with 
a  sudden  burst  of  tenderness  and  tears,  "  do  you 
think  I  can  ever  forget  your  boyhood,  and  how 
in  all  my  bereavements  you  endeavoured  to  fill 
the  places  of  those  I  saw  laid  in  their  graves? 
Never,  never  can  I  forget  it,  and  with  my  latest 
breath  I  will  bless  you,  my  dear,  my  adopted 
son." 

Courtenay  was  too  much  moved  to  speak, 
and  sat  for  some  time  silently  pressing  her 
hands  to  his  heart  and  lips.  At  length  he 
asked : 

"And  where  shall  you  go  first  in  Eng- 
land?" 

"To  Langley  Coiut,  where  my  brother-in- 
law  resides  the  greater  part  of  every  year." 

Courtenay  shook  his  head  and  sighed,  but  he 
had  resolved  to  oflfer  no  further  opposition  to  all 
these  plans ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  his 
stay  at  Cintra,  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the 
assisting  Mrs.  Howard  in  all  her  arrangements; 
writing  letters  for  her  on  business,  giving  his 
advice  in  many  details  of  which  she  was  igno- 
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rant,  and  making  himself  every  hour  more  dear 
to  her  and  to  Emily,  by  his  manly  tenderness, 
and  by  the  deep  sorrow  with  which  he  evidently 
lamented  the  trial  that  had  so  suddenly  fallen 
on  them. 

Meahwhile  all  natiu'e  seemed  to  be  holding  a 
high  festival  on  earth,  heedless  of  the  aching 
hearts  concealed  within  its  many  homes.  Never 
in  the  memory  of  man  had  St.  Martin  given  so 
long  a  summer ;  and  as  the  days  rolled  on,  it 
still  seemed  as  if  he  fondly  lingered,  unwilling 
to  depart.  There  was  no  hoiu*  that  did  not 
bring  its  own  peculiar  charm :  early  morning, 
with  its  ''  unfailing  sun,"  shedding  "  light  and 
life;"  noonday,  with  its  "inspiring  radiance;" 
evening,  with  the  sinking  orb  "  resting  on  the 
burnished  wave,"  and 

**  Those  far  clouds  of  feathery  gold. 
Shaded  with  deepest  purple," 

gleaming 

*'  Like  islands  on  a  dark  blue  sea ;" 

and  last  but  not  the  least  in  beauty  the  balmy 
night,  with  its  "  speaking  quietude." 
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And  night  after  night  Emily  rose  aod  left 
her  work  when  Arthur  called  her  name,  and 
went  and  stood  beside  him  to  look  out  on  that 
scene  so  bright — so  still — ^with  which  all  the 
tumult  of  her  heart  was  at  variance,  just  as  she 
had  stood  in  former  times,  when  she  had  never 
dreamt  of  changes  that  could  deprive  her  of 
him,  or  roughly  tear  her  from  her  home.  And 
she  listened  with  so  much  apparent  interest  to 
all  he  told  her  of  things  and  persons  she  would 
see  in  England,  and  wiped  away  her  tears  so 
quietly,  that  even  when  her  voice  sounded  most 
mournful,  he  never  guessed  that  she  wept. 

The  day  that  he  left  Cintra  was  the  last  the 
Howards  and  Lonsdales  were  to  pass  there. 
On  that  day  Emily  did  not  invite  either  Mar- 
garida  or  Grace  to  go  out  with  her.  She  asked 
her  mother  to  spare  her  Josefa  for  two  hours, 
as  an  escort,  and  set  out  with  her  on  foot  to 
pay  a  last  visit  to  the  Pena  Castle.  She  had 
invariably  made  some  excuse  when  the  others 
had  proposed  to  include  it  in  their  farewell 
excursions,  and  had  mentally  postponed  going 
there  until  she  could  go  alone. 

It  was  the  scene  associated  with  her  last 
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days  of  happiness,  and  with  the  beginning  of 
her  sorrows.  The  sorrow  and  the  joy  had  alike 
made  it  sacred  to  her  heart :  never  again  could 
she  think  of  it  as  of  any  other  spot  on  earth. 
The  memories  connected  with  it  were  amongst 
those  that  '^  make  the  heart  a  tomb.'* 

The  faithful  Josefa  walked  by  her  side  in 
silence.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  incidents 
that  made  her  young  mistress  set  out  on  this 
particular  walk  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  about 
to  perform  a  sad  pilgrimage,  but  she  had 
guessed  enough  of  all  that  passed  in  her  heart, 
and  read  enough  in  her  countenance,  to  know 
that  this  was  no  time  to  seek  to  entertain  her 
with  village  stories. 

They  went  first  to  the  ruins  of  the  Moorish 
Castle ;  and  as  Emily  sat  amongst  the  large 
stones  and  broken  carved  work,  where  she  had 
loved  to  play  as  a  child,  and  gazed  now  on  the 
moss-grown  arches  and  crumbling  walls,  and 
now  on  the  peaceful  valley  and  slumbering 
ocean,  solemn  thoughts  arose  within  her,  and 
her  spirit  was  wrapt  in  a  calm  which  she  had 
of  late  feigned,  but  longed  for  in  vain.     The 
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wfld  desolation,  in  the  midst  of  which  she  was 
seated,  spoke  to  her  only  of  decay  and  the 
mutahOity  of  all  things  earthly,  whether  it  be 
ever  restless  man,  or  his  works,  or  his  joys,  or 
his  sorrows.  On  the  very  spot  where  she 
then  sat,  brave  men  had  fought  for  victory, 
bold  minds  had  schemed,  human  love  had  re- 
joiced, fond  hearts  had  pined ;  and  what  now 
remained  to  tell  of  those  hard-won  triumphs,  of 
those  proud  designs,  those  dreams  of  joy,  those 
withering  regrets  ?     A  ruin  ! 

But  the  seasons  had  never  ceased  to  roll  on 
in  regular  succession,  the  rich  valley  had  yielded 
its  harvests,  the  orchards  had  blossomed,  the 
rocks  had  still  towered  in  unchanging  grandeur, 
and  the  ocean  had  alternately  slumbered  and 
tossed  itself  in  Airy,  all  alike  unconscious  that 
generation  after  generation  was  being  gathered 
to  the  tomb.  As  these  thoughts  passed  throu^ 
Emily's  mind,  she  felt  for  the  time  raised 
above  the  passing  show  in  which  the  few  years 
of  human  life  are  spent,  and  her  soul  found  a 
temporary  rest  in  meditation  on  the  power  and 
the  promises  of  the  Eternal  Creator. 
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"  Yes,  all  things  change  but  Thee,"  she 
murmured,  "  and  the  heaviest  sorrow  endures 
not  through  eternity." 

But  the  current  of  her  thoughts  was  suddenly 
turned.  A  little  silvery  sound,  as  of  many 
bells,  fell  on  her  ear,  and  then  a  strong,  manly 
voice  began  to  sing  a  favourite  Modinha,  which 
Courtenay  had  taught  her  in  her  childhood. 
The  singer  was  concealed  from  her,  but  as  she 
turned  her  head,  she  saw  a  flock  of  goats  at  a 
little  distance  below  the  place  where  she  sat. 
The  sound  of  those  small  bells  had  always  had 
a  peculiar  charm  for  her ;  she  used  to  say  that 
it  was  fairy  music,  and  as  it  moved  from  spot 
to  spot,  she  would  close  her  eyes,  and  bend  her 
head  close  to  the  ground,  wondering  with  a 
smile  what  the  little  people  were  about. 

The  solitude  of  the  place  was  broken,  and 
her  thoughts  were  again  on  earth.  The 
peasant's  song,  the  goats  and  their  tinkling 
bells,  brought  a  host  of  memories  and  regrets 
rushing  on  her  heart,  and  with  something 
almost  of  a  stifled  cry  of  pain,  she  rose,  and 
beckoning  to  Josefa,  who  had  taken  a  seat  at 
some  distance,  she  hurried  away. 
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-  T-!t  ^e  reached  the  summit  of  the  F^na, 

^f?  >«&  n^r  a  few  moments  on  the  same  part  of 

r-r  ^oiU  where  she  and  Inez  had  watched  the 

^ccs:^  with  Courtenay,  and  then  went  direct 

nu  dxe  chapel,  the  door  of  which  was  open, 

3^u^  it  was  at  the  time  empty. 

She  remembered  how  happy  she  had  felt 
vnen  she  had  knelt  there  three  months  before, 
iod  how  she  had  pitied  Inez,  because  she  must 
je  less  happy  than  herself. 

"  Oh,  surely,"  she  thought,  "  there  was  some 
great  deception  practised  there.  Can  it  be  that 
De  Barros  is  right,  and  she  is  unworthy,  or  was 
I  merely  blinded  by  my  own  wishes,  and  did 
not  see  that  they  were  folly  ?" 

The  subject  was  too  dangerous  to  dwell  on. 
Josefa  was  already  on  her  knees  at  the  altar, 
and  Emily  kneeling  beside  her,  offered  up  a 
prayer  for  herself,  and  for  all  who  needed 
strength  to  bear  their  allotted  burdens. 

When  she  had  risen,  she  would  not  trust 
herself  to  linger,  but  turning  for  an  instant  on 
the  threshold,  she  bade  the  place  a  silent  fare- 
well. 

As    they    descended  the  hill,   Emily  leant 
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heavily  on  her  attendant's  arm.  She  was 
trembling  and  very  pale,  and  Josefa  said  once 
or  twice,  half  reproachfully : 

"  We  have  done  too  much  in  one  day.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Senhora  will  be  displeased  that  I 
have  let  the  menina*  come  so  far." 

But  when  they  reached  San  Pedro,  Emily 
pressed  her  arm,  and  said,  with  a  faint 
smile: 

"  We  must  do  yet  a  little  more,  dear  Josefa. 
There  is  a  quinta  here  that  I  miLst  visit." 

And  it  was  in  vain  Josefa  remonstrated ;  her 
yoimg  mistress  did  not  attempt  to  argue,  but 
there  seemed  a  mysterious  power  in  the  trem- 
bling fingers  that  grasped  her  wrist,  and  drew 
her  on,  and  as  the  attached  woman  looked  in 
lier  face,  she  felt  there  was  an  authority  in  grief 
which  she  could  not  resist. 

They  went  first  to  the  part  of  the  garden 
where  the  Condessa  de  Lima  had  had  her 
dinner-table  spread  the  day  of  the  /e^e.  Emily 
there  said : 

"  Dear  Josefa,  sit  here  for  a  few  minutes.     I 

*  Young  lady. 
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will  not  keep  you  waiting  long/'  and  gently 
forcing  her  on  a  seat  beside  a  large  fountain, 
she  left  her,  and  turned  towards  the  path  where 
she  and  Margarida  had  taken  the  walk  that 
had  revealed  to  her  her  destiny. 

She  walked  rapidly,  for  she  did  not  wish  to 
recall  the  delusion  under  which  she  had  laboured 
when  last  there.  It  was  the  scene  she  had 
witnessed,  when  she  and  Margarida  had  come 
within  sight  of  Inez  and  Courtenay,  that  she 
desired  to  live  through  again  with  a  sort  of 
desperate  impatience,  as  if,  when  the  iron  had 
again  entered  her  soul,  it  would  be  for  ever 
seared  and  insensible  to  pain. 

She  stood  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  now 
empty  arbour,  but  her  fancy  placed  two  forms 
there,  and  she  gazed  long  and  earnestly,  re- 
calling that  scene  far  more  vividly  now,  in  her 
deliberate  self-inflicted  penance,  than  it  had 
even  appeared  at  the  time  to  her  startled, 
shrinking  vision. 

As  she  now  stood  with  her  hands  crossed  on 
her  bosom,  and  thought  of  the  passionate  despair 
she  had  yielded  to  in  that  place,  a  feeling  of 
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deep  humility  took  possession  of  her.  She  had 
not  been  worthy  of  the  happiness  she  bad 
coveted.  Heaven  had  given  him  to  another. 
Yes !  he  was  another's !  She  repeated  this  so 
often  that  at  length  she  succeeded,  for  the  first 
time,  in  realising  to  herself  the  idea  of  Inez 
and  Arthur  as  man  and  wife. 

"  United  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  what 
have  I  to  do  with  them,  but  to  pray  for  and 
bless  them  ?" 

And  there,  where  Heaven  had  first  stricken 
her,  she  offered  up  the  full  samfice,  without 
reservation,  of  everv  selfish  wish  or  mur- 
muring  «regret  connected  with  Courtenay's 
name.  Her  love  might  yet  strive  for  mas- 
tery, regret  might  still  rebel,  but  she  would 
wrestle  with  both,  and  Heaven  would  give  her 
strength. 

Next  morning  she  left  her  room  at  an  early 
hour,  and  after  visiting  every  corner  of  the 
garden,  she  shut  herself  into  the  hbrary,  which, 
since  her  father's  death,  had  never  been  used  as 
a  sitting-room,  except  by  Courtenay,  and  throw- 
ing herself  into  the  large  reading-chair,  in  which 
she  had  so  often  seen  them  both,  she  covered 

VOL.    HI.  >  *E 
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her  £ioe  with  her  hands,  and  endeavoured  to 
ooDect  her'  bewildered  thoughts. 

Her  mother,  who  had  sought  for  her  with 
some  anxiety,  found  her,  at  last,  in  that  room 
winch  she  had  sddom  entered  since  her  widow- 
hood, and  never  without  deep  emotion.  Emily, 
starting  op,  clasped  her  mother  to  her  heart,  but 
neither  spoke  for  some  minutes. 

"  Mother,'*  said  Emily  at  length,  "  can  it  be 
possible  we  shall  never  return  here  ?  I  feel  as  if 
I  were  walking  in  a  dream,  but  cannot  wake." 

And  she  shivered  as  if  a  sudden  chill  had 
seized  her. 

"  My  child,"  said  Mrs.  Howard,  who  hoped 
much  from  Emily's  sense  of  right,  and  h^ 
religious  feeling,  ''  the  future  is  known  to  God, 
who  will  guide  us  aright,  even  through  a  wilder- 
ness of  thorns.  Let  us  be  consoled  by  the 
knowledge  that  we  cannot  go  where  He  is  not. 
We  have  had  many  years  of  uninterrupted 
comfort  in  this  paradise ;  perhaps  we  had  come 
to  feel  too  secure  in  our  possession,  too  fond 
of  this  earthly  home,  too  careless  of  the  un- 
seen land  of  promise.  Let  us  now,  at  least,  lay 
the  lesson  to  heart  which  God  has  sent  us." 
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"  We  go  at  least  together,"  murmured  Emily. 
*^  Oh,  my  mother,  we  shall  never,  never  part 
even  for  a  day.  No,  no,  the  world  cannot  be 
quite  a  wilderness  whilst  I  have  you." 

*'  Emily,  my  darling,"  said  her  mother  earn- 
estly, '^  do  not  allow  yoursdf  to  ding  to  me ;  I 
am  myself  far  too  weak.  Let  us  both  cUog  in 
this,  our  need,  to  Him  who  is  ever  a  Rock  of 
strength  to  all  who  fly  to  Him  for  refuge." 

"  But  may  I  not  thank  Him  for  my  mother  ?" 
asked  Emily,  with  a  touching  fondness  in  her 
tone.  "  He  who  remembered  His  own  mother 
when  hanging  in  agony  on  the  cross,  cannot 
require  of  me  to  value  lightly  so  great  a 
blessing." 

"  Let  us  hold  all  oiu*  blessings  as  those  who 
may  be  called  on  suddenly  to  renoimce  them," 
said  Mrs.  Howard.  "  Oh,  Emily,  my  too  ima- 
ginative, too  sensitive  child,  would  that  I  might 
clothe  yoiu"  spirit  in  armour,  fitted  for  the  battle 
of  life ;  would  that  I  might  shield  you  fi-om  its 
rude  shocks ; — but  this  is  not  permitted  to  the 
most  loving  parent ;  and  I,  like  every  mother, 
can  only  commit  my  treasure  to  the  care  of  ~  our 
Father  in  heaven." 

E  2 
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Tliere  ivas  somedung  in  her  time  and  maimer 
dial  made  EsbSHj  tremUey  a  sad  forebodmg 
crqii  over  her,  and  she  dasped  her  arms  more 
fondfy  Aan  ever  roimd  her  mother's  waist.  But 
she  oodd  not  speak.  Mrs.  Howard,  too,  was 
agitated;  and  as  she  now  looked  from  one 
object  to  anodier  in  diat  once  familiar  room,  she 
fdt  that  if  she  was  to  set  an  example  of  compo- 
sure, she  nrast  not  linger  there. 

"  We  must  go,  my  love,"  ^e  whispered,  with 
a  heavy  sigh,  and  they  left  that  room  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

We  have  two  things  to  do,  to  live  and  die ; 
To  win  another  and  a  longer  life 
Out  of  this  earthly  change  and  weary  strife. 
To  catch  the  hours  that  one  hy  one  go  hy. 
And  write  the  Cross  upon  them  as  they  fly.' 

FABER. 


They  were  rather  more  than  two  months  in 
Lisbon.  Mrs.  Howard  was  anxious  not  to 
expose  Emily  to  the  gloom  of  December  and 
January  in  England  on  her  first  arrival  there ; 
and,  besides,  she  had  much  to  arrange  rregading 
her  private  aiSfairs,  before  bidding  adieu  to  Por- 
tugal, which  something  seemed  perpetually  to 
tell  her,  she  was  leaving  for  ever. 
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Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy they  met  with  from  every  friend  and 
acquaintance  they  had  in  Lisbon,  whether  Portu- 
guese or  English ;  they  were  loved  and  appre- 
ciated by  many,  and  respected  by  all ;  and  many 
vtrere  the  entreaties  made  to  Mrs.  Howard  to 
return  again  to  the  land  which  had  been  her 
home  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

"  Your  dear  girl  will  never  be  able  to  endure 
the  cold  of  that  country,"  said  some  good  old 
Portuguese  dowagers,  who  had  never  travelled 
further  than  Coimbra  or  St.  Ubes,  and  had  very 
vague  ideas  as  to  where  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  lay.  "  And  as  to  economy,  people  must 
require  much  more  money  there,  where  we  are 
told  it  is  necessarv  to  bum  coal  fires  all  the 
summer,  and  where  you  pay  more  for  an  apple 
than  we  do  for  a  basket  of  nectarines." 

Even  Lady  ]/)nsdale  said : 

'*  I  fear,  my  dear  friend,  that  your  expectations 
of  En^and  are  fomided  on  the  happy  impres- 
sions of  giilhood,  when  youdi,  hope,  good  heaMi 
and  easy  circumstanoes  throw  a  bright  v&l  over 
the  daik  side  of  life.  I  assure  you,  that  al- 
thou^  1  wish  to  return  there,  because  of  my 
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son  and  many  dear  friends,  I  find  myself  rich 
in  this  country,  on  what  was  poverty  at  home. 
I  quite  dread  for  you  and  Emily  the  privations 
you  will  experience.  In  the  happiest  circum- 
stances, the  cold  climate  and  formal  society  of 
England  must  have  been  a  shock  to  one  accus-^ 
tomed  so  long  to  these  bright  winters,  and  to  a 
people  who  know  how  to  enjoy  society  just  as 
well  in  an  uncarpeted  room,  with  an  open 
window  and  a  wide  verandah,  a  cup  of  tea,  or  a 
glass  of  lemonade,  as  in  a  splendid  palace,  with  a 
banquet  and  a  crowd  of  servants." 

To  all  these  warnings  Mrs.  Howard  returned 
the  same  reply.  She  wished  her  daughter  to 
become  acquainted  with  her  relations.  She 
thought  Emily's  health  woidd  be  the  better  for 
a  change,  and  they  could  return  to  Portugal  at 
any  time,  if  England  did  not  suit  them. 

She  became,  in  fact,  impatient  for  their  depar- 
ture, as  she  saw  that  time,  as  yet,  brought  no 
improvement  to  her  daughter's  looks  or  spirits. 
It  is  true  Emily  shed  no  tears,  and  never 
uttered  a  complaint,  but  her  spirit  seemed  dead 
within  her,  and  she  spoke  and  acted  like  one  for 
whom  life  has  no  longer  even  a  hope. 
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There  was  but  one  thing  which  seemed  to 
rouse  her  out  of  this  apathy,  and  that  was  her 
daily  visit  to  the  now  rapidly  declining  Sophia 
de  Vasconcellos. 

She  had  been  greatly  shocked  by  the  change 
in  her  friend's  appearance,  and  at  first  she  could 
only  lament  over  the  wreck  of  so  much  that 
had  been  beautiful  and  brilliant ;  but  after  a  few 
long  confidential  interviews  with  the  dying  girl, 
she  ceased  to  nooum,  what  seemed  to  the  world 
so  hard  a  fate,  and  almost  envied  Sophia  her 
near  prospect  of  leaving  what  she  now  consi- 
dered a  scene  of  delusive  hopes  and  sorrowful 
realities. 

But  Sophia's  present  peace  of  mind  did  not 
arise  from  mere  weariness  of  the  life  that  was 
ebbing  away.  Religion,  with  its  heavenly  influ- 
ence, had  come  to  allay  the  storm  of  passion 
that  had  destroyjed  her  health;  and  after  a 
contest  between  her  angry  hatred  of  her  sister, 
and  the  despairing  agony  of  a  soul .  at  enmity 
with  Heaven,  that  had  been  terrible  even  for 
those  who  witnessed  it,  the  deepest  contrition 
had  succeeded  this  wild  rebellion.  At  the  en- 
treaty of  her  husband,  who  watched  over  h&t 
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with  untiring  and  unselfish  patience,  the  Vene- 
rable President  of  the College,  who  had 

been  her  confessor  from  her  childhood,  com- 
menced a  correspondence  with  her  three  months 
before  her  return  to  Lisbon,  and  by  turns 
reproving,  soothing,  and  strengthening,  his  mild, 
but  faithful  exhortations  had  at  length  brought 
back  her  spirit  to  a  state  of  submission  and 
Christian  forgiveness. 

She  had  opened  her  heart  freely  to  Emily, 
confiding  to  her  alike  her  sufferings,  her  faults 
and  her  consolations ;  and  the  latter,  as  she  sat 
day  by  day,  watching  her  progress  to  the  grave, 
found  it  difficult,  sometimes,  not  to  envy  her 
the  approaching  rest  from  sin  and  trouble. 

They  often  talked  of  their  childhood  and  of 
Carlos.  Once  when  Emily  had  referred  to 
some  incident  of  those  past  days,  Sophia  said : 

"  How  innocent  we  were  then,  and  what  a 
wretch  I  have  been  since.  You  could  not  love 
me,  I  fear,  if  you  knew  how  wicked  I  have 
been." 

"  Ah,  yes,  dearest,  I  could,"  said  Emily,  kiss- 
ing her,  "  I  could  never  love  you  less  than  I 
do,  even  though  I  might  pity  you  more." 
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''  Only  think  tbat  I  have  cherished  hatred  in 
my  heart/'  continued  Sophia,  '^hatied,  which 
our  blessed  Lord  has  taught  us  to  look  on  as 
murder.  But  it  is  past  now/'  she  said,  with  a 
mournful  smile,  '*  past,  and,  I  iTUSt,  foigiFcn." 

'^  And  have  you,  iodeed,  no  regret  in  (bring 
so  young,  Sophia  ?" 

*'  None  for  myself;  but  for  my  parents  I  fed 
much.  Ah,  Elmily,  a  part  of  my  wickedness 
was,  that  I  wished  to  reirenge  myself  on  them 
by  my  death.  I  wished  to  frustrate  the  schemes 
that  had  caused  my  misary ;  and  now,  oh  how 
fervently  do  1  pray  that  they  may  be  consoled ! 
Poor  papa  and  mamma,  th^  will  have  only 
Christina  now ;  and,  after  aD,  the  heir  of  the 
VasoonceDos  family  will  be  a  Sauza!  Sudi 
are  human  schemes." 

'*  And  your  husband,  dear  Sophia?" 

Sophia  closed  her  eyes  as  if  in  pain  for  a 
moment. 

'*  Emily,  Emily,  do  not  speak  of  him  ;  there 
lies  the  bitterness  of  death.  I  could  love  him 
now.  I  do  love  him,  and  it  is  too  late.  Alas ! 
alas  !  that  one  so  unworthy  as  I,  should  break 
such  a  heart  as  his." 
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During  all  this  time  Emily  saw  but  little  of 
Inez ;  the  latter  shrank  instinctively  from  that 
close  communion  of  mind,  that  Courtenay's 
connection  with  the  Howards  would  have  made 
only  natural  between  two  girls  so  suited  in 
age  and  who  had  felt  a  mutual  admiration  for 
each  other.  No  suspicion  of  the  agony  she  had 
caused  Emily  ever  entered  her  mind ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  had  rather  adopted  Courtenay's 
idea  of  an  attachment  between  her  and  Lons- 
dalej  but  conscience  was  not  yet  so  dead  within 
her,  as  to  make  her  ignorant  that  even  the  gentle 
Emily  would  condemn  the  most  important 
actions  of  her  life,  whilst  her  pride  made  her 
revolt  from  the  idea  of  even  a  look  of  disappro- 
bation, from  one  whom  she  was  pleased  to 
consider  too  cold  or  too  much  fettered  by  the 
laws  of  custom,  to  appreciate  all  her  peculiar 
temptations.  In  spite  of  her  efforts  to  deceive 
herself,  she  was  humbled  by  a  sense  of  the 
truth  and  purity  of  Emily's  mind,  contrasted 
with  the  falseness  of  her  own ;  all  the  triumphs 
of  her  beauty  and  her  genius  failed  to  satisfy 
her,  when  startled  into  the  confession  that  to 
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sceure  them  she  must  still  depend  on  her 
powers  of  deception ;  and  she  envied  Emily  the 
integrity  to  which  she  owed  that  fearlessness  of 
scrutiny  that  never  now  could  be  hers. 

Her  intimate  intercourse  with  Courtenay  had 
given  her  a  clearer  perception  of  right  and 
wrong  than  she  ever  had  before;  and  though 
the  perpetual  homage  of  adoration  he  offered  up 
to  her,  lulled  to  sleep,  in  his  presence,  the  pain- 
ful sense  of  inferiority  EmUy  inspired,  she  had 
become  aware  of  defects  in  her  own  character, 
to  the  deformity  of  which  she  had  hitherto 
been  blinded. 

To  do  her  justice  her,  love  for  Courtenay 
increased  with  her  appreciation  of  his  qualities; 
and  had  he  at  that  time,  when  his  passionate 
devotion  woiJd  have  inclined  him  to  every  in- 
dulgence, suspected  the  existence  of  her  beset- 
ting sin,  could  he  for  a  moment  have  entertained 
the  thought  that  she,  whom  he  fancied  an  angd 
wholly  influenced  by  pure  and  heavenly  princi- 
ples, was  in  fact  the  slave  of  vanity,  it  is 
possible  he  might  have  reclaimed  her  from  the 
crooked  path  of  selfishness,  without  a  sacrifice 
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of  his  respect  and  confidence ;  but  his  venera- 
tion  was  unfortunately  an  incense  too  grateful 
to  Inez's  heart  to  risk  its  loss  by  an  excess  of 
candour,  and  as  she  daily  became  more  aware 
of  the  loftiness  of  his  standard  of  female  excel- 
lence, her  anxiety  increased  to  seem  what  he 
admired,  and  thus  the  habit  of  deception  became 
more  and  more  confirmed. 

De  Barros  himself  was  absent — ^he  was  gone 
to  pass  the  winter  at  Madrid,  but  Emily  could 
not  avoid  seeing  that  there  were  faults  in  the 
character  of  Inez  that  might  well  lead  her  to 
commit  errors  as  grave  as  those  with  which  he 
had  charged  her.  She  had  once  or  twice  been 
painfully  surprised  at  the  pleasiu'e  Inez  expe- 
rienced even  in  Courtenay's  presence  from  the 
admiration  of  other  men ;  if  anything  save 
himself  could  thus  early  excite  even  a  passing 
gratification,  might  not  a  day  come  when  even 
his  idolatry  would  cease  to  satisfy  ? 

Poor  Emily !  to  her  it  seemed  that  to  be  the 
chosen  of  Courtenay's  heart  must  make  irk- 
some everything  that  claimed  attention  from 
himself ;  and  then  arose  another  question — might 
not  a  day  come  when  Courtenay  himself  would 
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perceive  that  the  admiration  she  fancied  secured 
for  ever,  was  become  secondary  in  importance 
to  that  which  was  yet  to  be  won  ? 

One  day  aQ  these  doubts  and  anxieties 
reached  a  sort  of  climax,  and  Emily  felt  that 
she  must  speak  to  Inez  on  the  subject ;  that  it 
was  her  duty,  and  she  must  discharge  it. 

Courtenay  had  gone  away  for  the  whole  day 
to  visit  his  friend,  the  Visconde  d' Almeida,  at 
Oliveira;  it  was  one  of  those  bright  winter 
days  which  in  Portugal  might  be  almost  mis- 
taken for  summer,  except  for  the  early  sunset 
and  the  leafless  trees;  and  about  noon,  when 
Emily  was  sitting  with  Inez  assisting  her  in  a 
piece  of  work,  a  party  of  some  of  the  gayest 
persons  in  Lisbon  came  to  propose  an  excursion 
on  the  water. 

One  or  two  young  men  who  had  already 
annoyed  Emily  by  fluttering  about  Inez  when 
she  saw  that  Courtenay  wished  to  be  near  her, 
were  of  this  party,  and  she  earnestly  hoped  that 
Inez  would  decline  the  invitation ;  but  this  was 
far  from  her  intention:  deprived  of  the  cus- 
tomary incense  of  Courtenay's  worship,  she  had 
aheady  dreaded  the  monotony  of  a  quiet  day 
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spent  t4te-a4ete  with  Emily,  and  she  at  once 
accepted  the  proposal. 

"  Perhaps  Arthur  may  return  whilst  we  are 
absent,"  suggested  Emily.  "Will  he  not  be 
disappointed  to  find  that  you  are  not  here  ?" 

"  Oh,  he  will  not  come  so  soon,"  said  Inez, 
*^and  at  all  events  he  will  not  have  long  to 
wait  for  us," 

Emily  felt  it  was  not  for  her  to  urge  before 
others  the  claims  of  Courtenay,  and  she  said  no 
niore ;  yet  she  could  not  bear  to  think  of  him 
perhaps  hurrying  home  to  meet  Inez  and  find- 
ing no  one  to  welcome  him.  "  If  he  had  known 
of  this  party,"  she  said  to  herself,  "he  might 
have  come  to  join  it,  and  at  all  events  would 
not  hurry  home  with  a  false  hope  of  finding  us 
— Aer,"  she  added,  correcting  herself,  with  a 
sigh. 

She  felt  wounded  for  Courtenay's  sake ;  she 
felt  that  Inez  ought  not  to  go,  yet  her  very  dis- 
approbation made  her  consent  to  accompany 
her,  that  he  might  not  think  it  was  his  beloved 
alone  who  had  desired  that  enjoyment  during 
his  absence. 
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"Pray  do  Dot  look  so  solemn,  my  dear 
EmQy,"  said  Inez,  as  she  entered  her  room  to 
dress  for  the  excursion.  "  Come,  the  water 
and  the  lovely  day  will  do  you  good,  and  you 
must  for  once  cast  off  dull  care,  and  he  what 
you  used  to  be  last  year." 

Emily  tried  to  smile,  but  her  heart  rebeUed 
against  the  mockery,  and  she  sighed  without 
uttering  a  word.  But  Inez  was  now  busy  with 
her  bonnet  and  mantelet,  and  seemed  hardly  to 
have  expected  a  reply.  As  she  stood  before  her 
glass,  lamenting  that  deep  mourning  was  so 
trying  to  her  brunette  complexion,  Emily  gazed 
at  her  in  surprise.     At  length  she  said : 

"  Shall  you  not  be  very  sorry,  Inez,  if  Arthur 
returns  whilst  you  are  away  ?  it  will  disappoint 
him  very  much." 

"  My^dear  girl,"  said  Inez,  as  she  tried  to  pin 
her  crape  flowers  in  a  more  becoming  fashion, 
"  you  will  know  some  day  that  it  is  not  good  for 
a  man  to  find  his  love  always  within  call; 
besides  there  is  a  sort  of  pleasure  even  in  waiting 
sometimes — it  gives  the  meeting  an  increased 
enjoyment." 
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Emily  shook  her  head. 

"  I  think  I  know  Arthur  pretty  well,"  she  said, 
"  and  that  it  would  give  him  far  more  pleasure 
to  be  met  than  to  wait." 

But  again  Inez  was  absorbed  by  her  bonnet 
and  her  looking-glass,  and  Emily,  the  fair, 
graceful  girl,  who  looked  so  lovely  still,  even 
with  her  pale,  grave,  countenance,  and  who  had 
cast  but  one  half-conscious  glance  at  herself  as 
she  fastened  her  shawl  across  her  slight  form, 
could  hardly  restrain  a  murmur  of  impatience, 
as  she  thought  that  it  was  not  to  please  his 
eyes  so  much  anxiety  was  felt  to  appear  to 
advantage. 

The  day  passed  heavily  for  her,  though  every 
one  else  declared  it  to  be  delightful,  whilst  Inez 
almost  surpassed  herself  in  fascinating  her 
companions,  and  every  man  of  the  party 
seemed  to  hang  on  her  words,  and  adore  her 
very  smiles. 

After  rowmg  a  considerable  time,  during 
which  sundry  duets  and  choruses  were  sung, 
they  landed  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where 
luncheon  had  been  already  sent  under  charge  of 
a  servant,  in  another  boat.  The  sim  was  getting 
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very  low  before  the  repast  was  over,  and  then 
every  one  but  Emily  announced  a  vehement 
desire  to  wait  for  the  rising  of  the  moon,  which 
would  be  early. 

She  endeavoured  to  meet  the  eye  of  Inez  to 
remonstrate  against  this  arrangement,  but  that 
young  lady  was  now  thoroughly  carried  away  by 
excitement  and  adulation,  and  having  eagerly 
assented  to  the  proposed  delay,  she  was  again 
engrossed  in  a  lively  conversation,  and  saw  no- 
thing of  Emily's  distress. 

At  length  they  all  embarked  to  return,  but 
there  was  a  strong  ebb  tide  running  against 
them,  and  not  a  breath  of  air  by  which  a  sail 
might  have  assisted  them.  The  consequence 
was  that  it  was  nearly  seven  ere  they  reached  the 
Condessa  de  Lima's  house,  and  even  Inez  had  a 
slight  expression  of  anxiety  on  her  countenance 
as  she  hurried  up  stairs.  It  had  been  settled  in 
the  morning  that  Emily  was  to  spend  the  whole 
of  that  day  and  evening  with  Inez,  and  the  two 
girls  entered  the  room  together. 

Courtenay  was  seated  beside  the  Condessa, 
and  rose  as  they  entered,  but  Emily  saw  in  an 
instant  that  he  was  very  grave  and  somewhat  pale. 
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loez  immediately  asked  him  how  long  he  had 
been  there. 

"Since  three  o'dock,"  was  the  reply.  "I 
hurried  home,  fearing  you  might  lose  the  whole 
of  this  beautiful  day  in  the  house." 

"  Well,  you  see  we  have  not  done  that,"  said 
Inez,  smiling,  and  laying  her  hand  tenderly  on 
his  arm  ;  "  my  aunt,  I  suppose,  told  you  how 
they  all  came  and  carried  us  oflf  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Courtenay  looking  gravely  and 
earnestly  in  her  face,  "  I  have  heard  everything. 
Did  you  enjoy  yourselves  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  exclaimed  Inez,  "  it  was  delight- 
ful," and  then  she  checked  herself. 

Courtenay's  grave  expression  assumed  a  shade 
of  sadness  as  she  spoke,  and  then  looking  to- 
wards Emily,  he  saw  that  she  had  seated  herself, 
pale  and  exhausted,  and  with  a  peculiarly  dejected 
air  held  her  bonnet  on  her  lap,  as  she  looked 
from  him  to  Inez. 

"  You,  at  least,  do  not  look  as  if  it  had  been 
a  day  of  pleasure,  Emily,"  he  said  kindly.  "  How 
tired  you  are,  my  dear  girl !" 

"  Oh,  that  is  merely  with  walking  from  the 
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boat,"  interrupted  Inez,  annoyed  by  something 
she  could  not  explain  in  Courtenay's  manner, 
and  almost  angry  with  Emily  for  looking  so 
weary. 

"  You  know  I  am  not  at  present  quite  fit  for 
pleasure  parties,"  said  Emily,  "but  certainly 
that  is  not  the  fault  of  those  that  compose 
them." 

She  felt  so  inclined  to  burst  into  tears,  partly 
from  bodily  fatigue  and  partly  from  a  nervous 
sensation  produced  by  Courtenay's  unusual 
manner,  that  rising  hastily  she  said  she  would 
go  and  take  off  her  shawl,  and  left  the 
room. 

Inez  followed  her  almost  immediately. 

"  How  absurd !"  she  exclaimed,  throwing 
herself  into  a  chair,  "  how  absurd  of  Arthur  to 
look  angry  because  of  our  being  detained  so 
long," 

"  Angry !"  said  Emily.  "  Oh,  he  did  not  look 
angry,  Inez." 

"  Well,  annoyed  then — ^unhappy — ^what  you 
will — it  is  all  the  same ;  how  could  I  break  up 
the  party,  or  make  the  tide  flow  in  our  fevour. 
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instead  of  ebbing  as  it  did  right  against  us  ? 
Does  Arthur  expect  his  wife  to  have  such  a 
control  over  all  events  as  to  be  always  waiting 
for  him  the  instant  he  is  ready  for  her  ?  Does 
not  every  woman  do  just  what  I  did  to-day  ?" 

"Not  exactly  in  your  circumstances,"  said 
Eknily.  "But  I  think,  nay,  I  am  certain, 
Arthur  was  not  angry  to-day,  he  was  merely 
disappointed  at  the  thought  that  you  could  enjoy 
such  a  party  without  him." 

"  But  it  was  Jie  who  left  me  first,"  said  Inez 
colouring  deeply.  "  I  might  as  well  ask  how  he 
could  endure  to  leave  me  for  so  many  hours." 

"Nay,  now  you  are  unjust,"  said  Emily; 
"  you  know  Arthur  went  to  visit  the  Visconde 
d'Almeida,  because  he  is  ill  and  sent  for  him ; 
he  feels  peculiarly  indebted  to  him,  because  he 
was  your  father's  friend,  and  had  interested  him- 
self also  in  your  marriage." 

"  Well,  well,  I  see  how  it  is,"  said  Inez, 
giving  way  for  an  instant  to  the  natural  vehe- 
mence of  her  countrywomen,  which  her  own 
refinement  generally  kept  in  check,  "you  are 
resolved  to  make  out  that  I  am  in  the  wrong. 
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merely  because  you  wish  to  prove  that  Arthur  is 
fiiultless.  I  should  like  to  see  how  you  will 
behave  when  you  are  about  to  be  married — ^you 
will  find  that  it  does  not  do  to  spoil  men  by 
crouching  at  their  feet." 

Emily's  eyes  fell  beneath  the  angry  glance  of 
Inez,  and  for  a  few  seconds  she  could  not  reply. 
Then  going  dose  to  her,  she  said,  with  a  gentle 
yet  almost  solemn  earnestness  : 

"  Inez,  Arthur,  is  too  generous — ^too  noble 
to  repay  love  and  devotion,  except  with  love 
and  devotion  in  return.  Oh,  Inez,  remember 
that  I  know  him  well,  and  let  me  entreat  of 
you  never  to  trifle  with  such  a  heart  as  his ; 
prize  it — ^treasure  it  as  the  most  precious 
charge  for  which  you  must  render  an  ac- 
count." 

"  I  do  prize  it ;  he  knows  I  do  !"  exclaimed 
Inez,  bursting  into  a  passion  of  tears ;  "  and 
therefore,  it  is  I  feel  him  to  be  so  unjust  to- 
day." 

"  Oh,  Inez,  if  he  had  gone  away  whilst  you 
were  nursing  a  sick  friend,  and  spent  the  whole 
day  with  some  gay  party,  making  himself  as 
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agreeable  to  other  women  as  he  ever  does  to 
yourself,  and  he  had  rettimed,  declaring  the  day 
assed  without  you  to  have  been  delightful,  what 
would  you  have  felt  ?" 

Inez  turned  away  her  head,  and  made  a 
slight  gesture  of  impatience,  but  Emily  had 
now  gained  courage,  and  laying  her  hand  on 
her  companion's  shoulder,  she  said,  slowly  and 
impressively : 

"  Inez,  if  you  value  Arthur's  happiness,  or 
the  peace  of  your  own  soul,  struggle  against  the 
love  of  admiration,  and  take  him  with  you  as  a 
protection  into  every  scene  where  you  are  likely 
to  meet  with  it." 

Inez  made  an  effort  to  reply,  but  her  voice 
failed.  She  felt  that  Emily  had  read  h^  heart, 
and  discovered  her  besetting  sin,  and  a  remnant 
of  candour  restrained  her  from  disclaiming 
what  was  implied  in  her  earnest  warning. 

She  exerted  herself  during  the  evening  to  be 
more  than  usually  brilliant.  The  mild  reproach 
conveyed  by  Courtenay's  manner  had  inflicted 
on  her  a  pang  she  could  not  endiu^e  ;  and 
though  her  spirit  rebelled  with  true  national 
pride  against  confessing  herself  wrong,  it  was 
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CoartiniaT  ms  thoroi^hk^  subdued,  yet  even 
Inez  heisetf  saw,  and  hovr  much  more  the  sflent 
watchin?  Efmh-,  that  there  was  a  sent  of  sad- 
ness  mingled,  for  the  fiisl  time,  with  the  ecstasy 
of  his  emodons. 

How  £ttle  wisdom  do  the  wisest  amongst  us 
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show  in  sdecting  the  gifts  offered  for  our 
choice  on  earth !  There  was  another  being  in 
tibat  room  whom  Courtenay  knew  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  mind  as  gifted  as  that  of  Inez,  with 
a  face  and  form  as  beautiful,  one  whose  heart 
he  knew  to  be  as  pure  as  it  was  warm,  one  to 
whom  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world  would 
have  given  not  a  moment's  pleasure,  save  as  it 
might  have  gratified  him ;  but  he  had  uncon- 
sciously cast  a  blight  on  that  intelligent  mind  and 
lovely  form,  he  had  crushed  that  loving  heart, 
and  hoped  to  find  security  for  his  honour  and 
his  happiness  in  the  "  habitation  giddy  and 
unsure,"  of  a  heart  given  up  to  vanity. 

This  incident  took  place  about  ten  days  be- 
fore the  Howards  were  to  leave  Lisbon,  and 
Emily  perceived  that  from  that  time  luez 
avoided  having  any  private  interview  with  her. 
On  herself  all  the  circumstances  of  that  day  had 
had  a  most  painftd  effect.  She  shrank  firom 
examining  too  closely  the  feelings  that  had 
then  disturbed  her,  yet  was  haunted  day  and 
night  by  vague  fears  for  Arthur's  welfare,  and  a 
restless  desire,  which  she  almost  looked  on  as  a 
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temptation  of  the  Evil  One,  to  save  him  from 
Inez. 

Outwardly  she  betrayed  nothing  of  this  in- 
creased suffering,  except  that  her  hand  again 
burned  with  a  feverish  heat,  and  her  step  was 
more  slow  and  languid.  To  all  the  bustle  of 
their  approaching  departure,  to  all  the  touching 
marks  of  friendship  displayed  in  the  daily  fare- 
wells, she  seemed  almost  insensible'. 

Even  the  death  of  Sophia  de  Vasconcellos 
did  not  affect  her  as  it  would  have  done  a  year 
ago.  Death  seemed  now  to  her  one  of  the  least 
of  human  ills,  and  her  mother  was  in  despair  for 
her,  when  she  looked  into  her  tearless  eyes,  and 
heard  her  only  murmur,  when  told  that  her 
friend  had  breathed  her  last : 

"  Thank  Heaven !  her  earthly  sorrows  are  at 
an  end." 

The  day  after  Sophia's  death  was  the  last 
the  Howards  were  to  pass  in  Lisbon.  Emily's 
appearance  that  morning  seriously  alarmed  her 
mother.  Her  lips  and  cheeks  were  deadly 
pale,  but  her  eyes  shone  with  a  restless  light, 
and   she   often   passed   her   hand   across  her 
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brow,  as  if  something  were  pressing  there  too 
heavily. 

Durmg  the  afternoon  many  visitors  came  to 
say  adieu,  and  Margarida  remarked  that  Emily 
took  an  opportunity  to  leave  the  room  when 
her  mother  was  engaged.  But  an  hour  elapsed, 
and  then  another,  and  still  Emily  did  not  re- 
turn to  share  with  Mrs.  Howard  the  fatigue  of 
this  last  trying  reception.  At  length,  uneasy  at 
her  absence,  her  friend  left  the  room  in  search 
of  her. 

"  I  have  been  quite  unhappy  about  you,  my 
dear  girl,"  said  Margarida,  when  she  found  her 
sitting  alone  in  her  own  room,  '^  and  came  to 
search  for  you." 

Emily  looked  at  her  for  a  few  moments  with 
a  piteous  expression  of  utter  dejection,  then 
pressing  her  hands  on  her  temples,  she  said,  with 
a  shudder : 

"  Margarida,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  going  mad ; 
my  heart  is  like  a  stone,  and  my  brain  is  on 
fire." 

"  You  make  too  great  an  eflfbrt  to  be  com- 
posed, dearest,"  said  Margarida ;  "  if  you  would 
weep — " 
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"Weep!"  interrupted  Emily,  in  a  voice  of 
agony,  "  oh  !  that  I  could  shed  tears.  You  do 
not  know  how  I  have  longed  for  tears.  I  am 
indeed  become  a  wretdi.  Oh,  Margarida  1  we 
are  leaving  our  home  for  ever ;  I  see  my  mother, 
pale  and  sorrowful ;  you  are  to  bid  us  farewell 
to-morrow,  perhaps  also  for  ever ;  all  the  ties 
of  my  youth  seem  about  to  be  broken  in  one 
sad  hour,  and  I  cannot  weep.  A  heavy,  burn- 
ing pain  oppresses  me  here;'  crossing  her  hands 
on  her  bosom ;  "  but  it  is  not  for  these  things  I 
su£fer .  Alas,  alas !  it  is  for  myself ;  it  seems 
to  me  as  if  even  pity  for  others  were  dead  within 
me. 

"  I  know  not  how  to  comfort  you,  my  poor 
girl,"  said  Margarida ;  "  may  Heaven  in  its 
mercy  heal  your  souL  But  now  come  out  with 
me  for  a  short  time,  the  fresh  air  will  do  us 
both  good,  and  it  may  be  our  last  walk  to- 
gether." 

Emily  listlessly  assented,  and  without  the  at- 
tendance of  a  servant,  they  left  the  house.  For 
a  considerable  way  they  walked  in  silence,  and 
Emily  scarcely  remarked  the  direction  in  which 
they  were  going. 
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At  length  Margarida  paused,  as  if  to  rest  for 
an  instant.  They  were  close  to  the  church  of 
St.  Roque ;  the  door  was  open,  with  the  usual 
dark  curtain  drawn  across  the  entrance,  and  one 
or  two  persons  passed  out,  as  the  ladies  stopped 
in  front  of  the  building. 

Margarida  looked  earnestly  with  an  inquiring 
expression  into  Emily's  countenance,  and  then 
said: 

"  Let  us  go  into  the  church  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes." 

As  they  pushed  aside  the  curtain,  she  drew 
back,  as  if  hesitating,  and  then  said : 

"Emily,  there  is  to  be  a  funeral  here  to- 
night." 

"  Is  there  ?"  was  the  only  reply,  in  a  wearied 
tone,  and  Margarida  moved  forwards,  with  ano- 
ther searching  glance  on  her  face. 

The  church  appeared  at  first  to  be  empty, 
though,  as  they  passed  up  the  centre,  they  could 
dimly  discern  here  and  there  a  kneeling  form  in 
the  small  chapels  at  each  side.  The  candles  on 
the  altar  were  unlighted,  but  the  single  lamp, 
that   speaks    so    eloquently    to    every  Roman 
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Catholic  heart,  bamt  befiore  it.  On  the  lower 
step  knelt  a  man,  whose  fiux  was  hid  in  the 
fcids  of  a  mifitary  doak,  and  within  a  few 
yards  of  it  stood  a  raised  fiame-work,  hong  with 
Mack  doth,  cm  wfaidi  was  placed  an  imcovered 
coffin,  and  within  the  coffin  lay  the  dead  body 
of  a  girL 

Emily  started  as  she  approached,  and  pressed 
Margarida's  arm,  as  if  to  arrest  her  steps,  but  the 
latter  drew  her  on  with  gentle  firmness. 

She  had  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  a  sadden 
appeal  to  the  affections,  not  associated  with  her 
bitter  disappointment,  and  she  had  kno¥ni  wdl 
wbat  they  would  behold,  when  she  brought  her 
friend  to  that  church.  It  was  the  corpse  of  the 
young  and  unfortunate  Sophia  de  VasconceOos 
that  lay  there,  ready  for  interment ! 

It  is  a  custom  fraught  ¥dth  solemn  lessons  to 
the  living,  that  of  leaving  the  dead  uncovered 
in  the  church  before  being  committed  to  the 
tomb.  How  many  touching  appeals  to  the 
careless  or  the  hardened  have  been  made  bv 
those  inanimate  forms,  and  by  "  the  sad  shrouded 
eye,"  which  can  weep  no  more.     How  often  has 
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the  voice  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  reached  the  still 
worldly  heart  through  the  closed  lips  of  those 
on  whom  decay  has  set  its  mark,  from  the  fair 
infant,  in  its  "  brilliant  bed  of  flowers,"  to  the 
young  maiden,  in  her  long  fiinereal  robes,  sum- 
moned even  in  her  spring  time,  and  the  aged 
man,  gone  to  render  his  account  for  sins  and 
foUies,  for  idle  words  and  misused  blessings,  and 
it  may  be  for  unavailing  trials. 

Perhaps  in  no  case  is  the  appeal  more  solemn, 
and  at  the  same  tifne  more  touching,  than  in 
that  of  a  very  young  person,  especially  where 
life  has  been  such  a  "  tangled  web,"  as  was  the 
short  career  of  the  beautiful,  the  rich,  the  noble, 
and  the  broken-hearted  Sophia  de  VasconceUos  ! 
To  the  most  careless,  it  is  for  the  moment  a 
sermon,  with  "  Remember  thy  Creator"  as  its 
warning  text,  and  every  heart  is  filled  with  awe, 
as  it  endeavours  to  follow  the  spirit  in  its  mys- 
terious flight.  But  all  these  impressions  are 
heightened  by  the  scene  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced. Whilst  the  beloved  form  is  still  stretched 
on  the  bed  on  which  the  last  sigh  was  breathed, 
and  the  voices  of  the  household  still  whisper 
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near,  it  is  diflScult  to  believe  in  a  departure  so 
mysterious,  or  not  to  think  that  it  is  '^  a  living 
slumber"  which  presses  on  the  closed  eyelids. 

Not  so  when  the  deserted  body  is  taken  from 
its  earthly  home,  and  left  in  such  unaccustomed 
solitude  in  the  house  of  God.  There  is  some- 
thing in  such  a  spectacle  that  strikes  on  the 
heart  with  a  sense  of  chilling  loneliness;  and 
those  who  would  shrink  from  a  life  without 
human  ties,  learn,  as  they  thus  '*  bend  o'er  the 
dead,"  that  even  the  most  loving  and  beloved 
must  die  alone. 

They  gazed  long  in  silence  on  the  remains  of 
their  once  brilliant  friend.  A  grey  robe  enve- 
loped her  graceful  form,  her  hands  were  folded 
on  her  bosom,  her  long  black  eyelashes  rested 
on  a  cheek  like  alabaster ;  and  as  Emily  noted 
"  the  fixed  yet  tender  traits,"  the  whole  appear- 
ance "  so  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair,"  so  like, 
and  yet  so  unlike,  all  she  had  been  ere  sorrow 
touched  her,  she  was  suddenly  overcome  by  a 
flood  of  tenderness,  and  kneelmg  beside  the 
corpse,  covered  her  face,  and  burst  into  a  pas- 
sionate fit  of  weeping. 
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Margarida  also  wept,  but  her  tears  fell  more 
quietly ;  and  when  Emily  rose  from  her  knees, 
trembling  with  emotion,  her  friend  threw  her 
arm  around  her  to  support  her,  and  whispered : 

"  Heaven  has  looked  on  you  in  mercy,  and 
has  sent  you  the  tears  you  longed  for." 

"  Ah !  Margarida,"  said  Emily,  in  the  same 
low  tone,  "  you  brought  me  here  to  look  once 
more  on  my  poor  Sophia,  whom  I  had  almost 
forgotten  in  my  selfish  grief." 

"  But  she  did  not  forget  you,  even  in  her 
last  hour,"  said  Margarida,  pointing  to  a  small 
black  cross  which  the  folded  hands  seemed  to 
press  to  the  still  bosom,  and  which  had  years 
before  been  a  gift  from  EraUy.  **  She  requested 
that  this  cross  might  be  buried  with  her,  saying 
it  was  the  gift  of  one  who  had  never  caused  her 
a  moment's  pain,  and  was  the.  symbol  of  her 
own  forgiveness." 

"  And  how  little  have  I  of  late  mourned  her 
great  sorrows,"  said  Emily,  gazing  wistfully  on 
the  motionless  form.  "  Oh,  Margarida !  pray 
for  me  that  I  do  not  grow  selfish  and  hard- 
hearted." 

VOL.   in.  G 
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Again  they  gazed  fondly  on  the  face  of  the 
dead;  hut  evening  was  rapidly  closing  in,  its 
dark  shades  were  gathering  over  the  sanctuary, 
and  they  must  retrace  their  steps  homewards. 
As  they  turned  to  bend  in  reverence  before  the 
altar,  the  soldier  was  still  kneeling  on  its  lowest 
step,  his  face  still  buried  in  his  hands,  which 
tightly  held  the  cloak  in  heavy  folds  over  his 
features.  He  was  motionless  as  the  dead  form 
that  lay  so  near  him,  and  there  was  not  even 
the  heaving  of  a  sigh. 

Margarida  and  Emily  involuntarily  paused  a 
moment,  and  looked  wonderingly  at  the  manly 
form  now  bent  in  such  humility.  Something  in 
the  shape  of  the  head,  and  in  the  dark  locks 
sprinkled  with  iron-grey,  seemed  familiar  to 
both,  and  Margarida  had  pressed  her  hand  sig- 
nificantly on  Emily's  arm,  just  as  he  raised  his 
face  for  one  instant,  casting  his  eyes  upwards, 
and  then  biu'ying  them  again  in  his  hands,  as  if 
in  that  brief  space  his  heart  had  urged  more 
passionately  the  petition  which;  engaged  his 
soul.  But  that  raised  glance  had  been  suffi* 
cient,  and  the  two  friends  had  recognised  in  that 
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humble  suppliant  the  husband  of  the  departed 
Sophia.  It  was  General  Mascarenhas,  the  hero, 
the  patriot,  who  had  come  to  watch  yet  another 
hour  near  her  whom  he  had  failed  to  make 
happy  in  life,  and  who  was  taken  from  him  just 
when  she  began  to  feel  that  she  was  the  wife  of 
one  who  merited  all  her  love. 

It  was  long  ere  Emily  forgot  that  solemn 
scene ;  and  often  in  another  land  she  recalled  as 
a  picture  in  her  mind,  the  stiU  and  sombre 
church,  the  unlighted  altar,  with  the  small  lamp 
suspended  from  the  ceiling,  the  dead  girl, 
looking  like  a  fair  monument  of  beauty,  and 
the  noble,  motionless  form  of  the  sorrow- 
ing husband,  whom  they  left,  as  it  seemed, 
sole  guard  of  her  who  had  been,  a  few  short 
hours  before,  surrounded  by  weeping  relatives 
and  dependants,  in  a  home  of  luxury  and 
splendour. 

Yet  not  sole  guard,  though  to  the  infidel  it 
might  so  appear,  for  there  was  a  Presence  in 
that  chiu-ch,  before  which  the  believing  heart 
bows  in  humble  adoration ;  and  as  Emily  paused 
once  more  near  the  entrance,  to  cast  a  farewell 
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look  up  the  dim  aisle,  a  holy  calm  seemed  to 
steal  into  her  spirit. 

**  God  of  the  living  and  the  dead/'  she  whis- 
pered to  herself,  "how  beautiful  is  this  com- 
mumon !  What  matters  it  that  the  way  is  long 
and  thorny,  when  it  has  springs  of  consolation 
Kkethisr 
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CHAPTER  in. 

**  Fair  Tajo !  thou  whose  calmly  flowing  tide 
Bathes  the  fresh  verdure  of  these  lovely  plains, 
Enlivening  all  where'er  thy  waves  may  glide. 
Flowers,  herbage,   flocks,  and   sylvan  nymphs  and 
swains. 

'*  Sweet  stream !  I  know  not  when  my  steps  again 
Shall  tread  thy  shores ;  and  while  to  part  I  mourn, 
I  have  no  hope  to  meUorate  my  pain. 
No  dream  that  whispers — I  may  yet  return !" 

"  CAMOENS."     Translated  by  Mrs.  Hemans, 

The  morning  on  which  the  Howards  were 
to  leave  Lisbon,  Emily  awoke  with  a  shuddering 
sense  of  pain  and  sorrow.  The  day  was  one  of 
unusual  brightness,  and  it  was  difficult  for  her 
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attempts  at  conversation,  only  add  a  sharper 
pang,  by  revealing  the  silent  struggle  of  those 
vrho  feel  that  they  must  speak  of  anything  save 
the  one  subject  that  fills  their  hearts. 

Even  Inez  was  awed  put  of  her  vanity  and 
selfishness  by  the  visible  sorrow  of  those  around 
her,  and  her  manner  to  Emily  was  again  caress- 
ing as  it  had  been  in  the  commencement  of  their 
intimacy. 

"  Ah,  Emily !"  she  said,  taking  her  hand 
with  great  kindness,  as  they  sat  apart  after 
breakfast,  "  you  ought  not  to  desert  us.  I  can- 
not wish  yon  to  like  England,  for  if  you  do,  you 
will  not  return  to  us  here." 

^'  I  hope,  at  aU  events,  to  hear  that  those  I 
leave  with  so  much  regret  are  happy,"  said 
Emily,  looking  earnestly  at  her  through  her 
tears.  "Yon  will  write  to  me,  will  you  not, 
Inez  ?  I  almost  expect  to  be  treated  as  a  sister 
by  the  wife  of  my  adopted  brother." 

"  Then  you  must  not  make  me  afraid  of  you," 
said  Inez,  shaking  her  head  half  seriously  and 
half  in  jest.  "  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that 
you  have  acquired  lately  a  habit  of  looking  very 
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grave  and  wise,  and  of  examiDing  my  face  as  if 
you  wished  to  read  my  whole  mind." 

''  But  that  cannot  fiighten  you/'  said  Emily, 
fixing  on  her  at  that  very  moment  the  searching 
look  Inez  alluded  to.  "  Why  should  I  frighten 
vou  more  than  Arthur,  who  can  of  course  read 
all  your  thoughts.'' 

Inez  colom^d,  and  then  said,  with  a  slight 
laugh : 

"  I  do  not  know  that ;  it  would  not  be  good 
for  any  man  to  have  such  unlimited  power." 

Emily  looked  thoughtfully  on  the  ground  for 
a  moment,  and  then  said,  with  gentle  solemnity : 

"  Inez,  when  yon  are  his  wife^  remember  that 
every  thought  you  would  conceal  fi-om  him  is 
full  of  danger  to  yourself." 

Inez  again  laughed  nervously,  and  said : 

"Really,  Emily,  you  must  marry  without 
delay,  if  it  were  only  to  serve  as  an  example  to 
the  rest  of  your  sex — to  teach  all  women  how  to 
spoil  their  husbands  on  orthodox  principles." 

At  this  moment  Courtenay  approached,  and 
his  last  words  were  the  hardest  trial  Emily  en* 
dured  on  that  most  trying  day. 
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Fondly  taking  both  her  hands  in  his,  and 
looking  at  her  with  a  mingled  expression  of 
reproach  and  tenderness,  he  said : 

"  Ah  !  Emily,  if  you  had  understood  my  heart, 
as  in  like  circumstances  I  should  have  under- 
stood yours,  we  need  not  have  had  to  undergo 
the  pain  of  this  fareweU." 

She  withdrew  her  eyes  from  his,  unable  to 
bear  his  look,  and  her  lips  were  white  with  emo- 
tion, as  she  murmured : 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,  Arthur." 

"  I  mean,"  he  said,  still  retaining  her  hands 
in  his,  "  that  if  adversity  had  fallen  on  me,  it  is 
to  you  I  would  have  gone  for  comfort ;  whilst 
you,  on  the  contrary,  have  used  it  to  remind  me 
that  with  all  a  brother's  love,  I  am  not  so  blest 
as  to  have  a  sister." 

"  Arthur — Arthur — "  gasped  poor  Emily,  but 
her  voice  failed.  With  her  last  strength  she 
freed  her  hands  from  his  grasp,  and  left  the 
room. 

At  length  the  moment  came  when  they  must 
go!  The  corded  trunks  were  already  carried 
away.      Perhaps  of  all  the  vulgar  realities  of 
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Kfc,  none  cause  more  frequently  that  peculiar 
pain,  which  the  French  call  a  serrement  de 
ccBur,  than  the  heavy  tramp  of  porters,  the 
lifting  of  boxes,  the  litter  of  rope  and  paper 
left  behind.  Every  soimd  seems  to  bruise 
the  heart,  whilst  the  trembling  lips  must 
utter  directions  on  the  most  common-place 
matters. 

Mrs.  Howard  wept  bitterly,  but  Emily's  eyes 
were  again  dry,  and  her  face  was  as  pale  as 
death,  as  she  cast  a  hurried  glance  on  the  hall 
that  had  so  often  resounded  with  her  laughter, 
and  then  extended  her  hand  to  each  of  the 
weeping  servants,  some  of  whom  cast  themselves 
at  her  feet,  to  embrace  her  knees. 

And  now  they  were  in  the  boat  that  was  to 
convey  them  to  the  English  steamer. 


(f 


The  whispering  waves  were  half  asleep. 
The  clouds  were  gone  to  play, 
And  on  the  hosom  of  the  deep, 
The  smiles  of  Heaven  lay." 


But  all  in  that  boat  were  silent ;  the  thoughts 
of  most  were  busy  with  the  uncertain  future, 
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and  in  one  heart  memory  seemed  to  murmur 
"  sad  dirges"  over  joys  that  could  never  re- 
turn. 

Emily  felt,  however,  that  she  must  say  a  few 
parting  words  to  Courtenay ;  she  could  not  rest 
with  the  burden  of  hi3  reproach,  gende  as  it 
had  been,  on  her  spirit.  It  was  on  the  crowded 
deck,  whilst  invalids  and  tourists,  and  officers 
from  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  were  passing  to  and 
fro,  and  all  was  bustle  and  confusion,  that  she 
took  courage  to  place  her  hand  on  his,  and  draw 
him  apart  to  receive  her  adieu. 

"  Arthur,"  said  she,  fixing  her  soft  eyes  on 
his,  "  Arthur  you  must  recall  those  words  you 
spoke  to  me  some  time  ago ;  you  would  not 
have  uttered  them,  could  you  have  guessed  the 
pain  they  gave." 

"  You  know,  Emily,  I  never  could  willingly 
give  you  pain  ;  but. I  also  have  suffered  much, 
and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  this  departiu*e  was 
so  unnecessary." 

"  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  that  now,"  said 
Emily;  "but  oh!  Arthur — dear  Arthur — say 
that  I  may  still  feel  sure  you  look  on  me  as  a 
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sister  — promise  that  if  ever  you  need  a  sister's 
love  or  sympathy,  you  will  come  to  me — ^you 
will  remember  the  Emily  you  have  loved  so 
long !" 

Her  voice  trembled  with  eagerness — her  look 
was  full  of  pleading  tenderness-^her  slender 
fingers  clasped  his  hand  with  importuning  force, 
and  Courtenay  was  overcome  with  emotion  as 
he  gazed  on  her.  His  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
for  a  few  moments  he  was  silent ;  then  he  said, 
pressing  her  hand  to  his  heart : 

"  Yes,  Emily,  I  promise  what  you  ask.  As 
the  sweetest  and  dearest  of  sisters  I  love  you. 
May  Heaven  bless  you  with  the  fullest  measure 
of  happiness." 

He  could  add  no  more — the  signal  was 
given  for  all  to  leave  the  vessel  who  wished 
to  return  on  shore — the  hurried  farewells  were 
exchanged  — the  cries  of  boatmen  and  pilots 
drowned  the  fond  words  of  tenderest  friends, 
and  in  such  a  scene  there  was  no  time  to 
pause  over  the  struggle  of  a  heart  in  ao' 
guish. 

Emily  and  her  mother  sat  on  deck  until  they 
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passed  the  rock  of  Lisbon,  and  could  no  longer 
discern  the  hills  of  their  beloved  Cintra,  and 
then,  silent  and  sorrowful,  they  retired  to  their 
private  cabin,  and  felt  that  they  had  now  no 
place  they  could  call  a  home. 
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CHAPTER  nr. 

Deadi  15  the  Aade  ai  caam^  fife  ;  and  Lofe 
Yearns  for  Iii»  dear  ones  in  the  holj  tomh, 
Becsmae  bright  things  are  better  aeok  in  ^oattL 


It  was  a  bright  Apf3  aftenioon  at  Langlej 
Coiirt ;  foor  ladies  were  seated  roand  a  table  in  a 
cbeerM  drawing-room,  and  they  had  books  and 
wofk-boxes  before  them ;  yet,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  who  bent  over  a  small  piece  of  embroideiy 
as  if  absorbed  in  her  labours,  the  party  wore  an 
tmcomfortable,  wearied  air,  as  if  some  annoying 
accident  had  broken  in  on  the  routine  of  their 
accustomed  employments.     Though  the  sun  was 
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shining  brilliantly,  a  sharp  north  breeze  had 
chased  the  glow  of  warmth  from  the  face  of 
nature ;  there  was  an  uninviting  coldness  even 
in  the  clear  sky,  and  the  wind  increased  occa- 
sionally in  gusts  of  such  violence,  that  the  in- 
mates of  that  well-furnished  apartment  shivered, 
as  they  cast  a  glance  on  the  waving  branches  of 
the  trees. 

"How  very  distressing  this  illness  of  your 
aunt's  is,'*  said  Mrs.  Howard  Langley.  "I 
always  told  your  father,  when  he  pressed  her 
coming,  that  the  climate  would  be  sure  to  dis- 
agree with  either  her  or  her  daughter ;  and  now 
she  will  die,  and  what  is  to  become  of  that  poor 
girl?" 

"  Why,  what  would  have  become  of  her  if  her 
mother  had  died  in  Lisbon  ?"  asked  Jane  Lang- 
ley,  a  fan-,  pretty  girl,  with  Hght  flaxen  ringlets, 
and  cold  pale  eyes.  "  I  think  the  sooner  she 
goes  back  there  the  better,  for  she  is  evidently 
not  well ;  and  though  she  never  complains  of 
anything,  I  am  certain  the  ways  of  this  country 
do  not  suit  her." 

"Yes,  that  is  all  very  well,"  said   Isabella 
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be  rather  hard  that  one  of  us  should  always  have 
to  stay  at  home  to  let  our  cousin  go." 

"  Oh,  Jane !"  said  Helen  Langley,  suddenly 
looking  up  from  her  work,  "  how  can  you  think 
oi  such  things  when  her  mother  is  dying !" 

"  Ah !  I  forgot  that  Helen  was  there,"  said 
Jane,  with  a  slight  toss  of  her  head ;  ''  of  course 
she  must  always  take  the  ultra-proper  view  of 
everything." 

"  In  this  case  I  am  only  taking  a  humane 
idew,"  said  Helen  calmly :  "  only  consider  what  a 
sad  position  this  poor  girl's  is." 

"But  she  must  have  some  friends  besides 
us,"  said  Isabella.  "  I  dare  say  there  is  some 
good  old  lady  in  Lisbon  who  would  be  glad  of  a 
young  companion,  and  Emily  would  feel  more  at 
home  there." 

"  Poor  Emily  !"  said  Helen,  with  a  sad  smile, 
"  her  cup  of  sorrow  seems  to  her  aheady  fiill  to 
the  brim — she  does  not  yet  know  that  she  is 
considered  a  burden  by  her  nearest  relatives." 

"  Your  father  and  I  will  take  care  to  fulfil  our 
duty  towards  her,"  said  Mrs.  Langley,  in  a  tone 
of  reproof. 

VOL.   III.  H 
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'^But,  oh!  mother,  oondder  how  cdd  will 
appear  the  mere  fulfifanent  of  a  duty  to  one  who 
has  been  so  rudely  taken  fit>m  her  own  bright 
home,  deprived  of  independence,  and  is  now  about 
to  be  left  an  orphan,  in  what  is,  to  her,  a  land 
of  strangers." 

As  Helen  Langley  said  these  words  she  looked 
almost  beautiful,  yet  she  was  called  '^  the  plain 
Miss  Langley" — she  had  a  large  mouth,  a  bad 
nose,  and  a  sallow  complexion.  It  is  true  that 
when  she  smiled  she  showed  a  fine  set  of  teeth, 
and  her  large  grey  eyes  were  fuU  of  expression; 
but  she  did  not  smile  very  oft^,  and  she  had  a 
habit  of  eith^  working  so  industriously  that  her 
head  was  always  bent  ov^  a  piece  of  canvas,  or 
of  keeping  her  eyelids  half  dosed,  so  that  it  was 
only  when  much  excited  by  conversation  that 
any  one,  not  intimately  acquainted  with  her, 
could  discover  bow  doquait  her  countenance 
was. 

On  the  present  occasion,  as  she  raised  the 
dark  fiinged  eyelids,  and  fixed  her  mild,  plead- 
ing look  upon  her  mother,  whilst  a  gen^tms 
emotion   made   her   pale   cheek  flush  with  a 
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sudden  brillmncy,  Mrs.  Langley  looked  at  her 
in  admiration. 

"  My  dear  child,"  she  said,  making  no  reply 
to  her  appeal  for  her  cousin,  '^  how  wdl  you  look 
^[^hen  you  exert  yourself.  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
people  may  no  longer  use  a  little  rouge ;  but  really, 
Helen,  if  you  were  not  so  indolent  and  apathetic, 
you  might  have  nearly  as  good  a  complexion  as 
Isabella/' 

Helen  had  no  time  for  reply — perhaps  she  did 
not  intend  to  make  any,  for  her  fingers  were  again 
busy  with  her  embroidery ;  but  as  her  mother 
ceased  to  speak,  the  door  opened,  and  Mr. 
Howard  Langley  entered. 

He  was  a  man  of  gentlemanlike  appearance, 
with  a  grave,  though  mild  expression,  and 
though  without  any  remains  of  personal  beauty, 
th^e  was  something  attractive  in  his  whole  de- 
meanour, which,  when  added  to  the  benevd^iGe 
of  his  eye,  and  a  fine,  venerable  head,  prepos- 
sessed every  one  in  his  favoiu", 

He  was  now  more  than  usually  grave,  and 
did  not  speak  for  some  moments  afler  he 
had  seated  himself  by  the  fire,  though  his 
wife   and   daughters   all  looked  at   him   with 
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kx^^izsg  gbnrrB;,   as  if  daer  fi'wiril   some 


*^It  is,  izuked.  most  sxDO'vingr.''  be  said  ai 
leisth,  ^  that  Sir  Frederick  Jjoaadai^  does  nol 
eome:  poor  Chsffktle  issirtirg'  &st»  and  die  is 
ao  MBSJoas  to  see  him." 

"Do  Toa  mean  thai  Tca  hare  gifcn  up  aD 
hyptT'  a^^ed  his  wife. 

'^IbsviCTerT  sciall  b:^  thai  she  will  siini%e 
ths  r-T'ght,^  saad  Mr.  Langicy.  '^  I  haTe  just  now 
]^  her,  poor  soul;  haw  mfhnrholT  has  been 
her  reccm  to  her  natire  hud!  And  she  is 
ndserahle  about  her  duhL" 

**  >\iJ  mothimg  eveuiualk'  come  to  Emihr?^ 
asked  ^Lrsw  Lan^jer  in  a  sdemn  tone.  ^  Surdv 
that  hoose  Dccust  p^  somethn^  ¥dien  its  afEurs 


^  I  haTe  told  pocx-  Chailotte,  that  her  dear 
gill  sha3  never  want  anything  while  I  can  pro- 
Tide  for  bar,"  said  Mr.  Langley,  with  some 
emod(Mi :  **  but  she  is  evidaithr  nneasv  about 
something,  asks  perpetaaDT  when  there  is  a 
ijianoe  of  Sir  Frederidc  Lonsdale's  amval,  and 
has,  more  than  once,  murmnred  Lady  Lonsdale's 


name." 
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"  Can  Sir  Frederick  be  a  lover  of  Emfly's  ?" 
asked  Isabella. 

^*  I  do  not  think  so/'  replied  her  fiither,  **  for, 
except  to  ease  her  mother's  mind,  she  seems 
herself  indifferent  about  his  coming." 

^'  Is  he  rich  ?''  was  Isabella's  next  query. 

^'  No ;  his  fiither  mined  the  property,  and  left 
his  fiimily  in  great  difficulties ;  but  his  son  is 
rich  in  an  honoured  name  and  a  noble  heart.  I 
know  him  very  slightly ;  but  I  have  heard  much 
of  his  generous,  self-denying  conduct  after  his 
Other's  death." 

Helen  Langley  again  looked  up  from  her 
work.  The  beooining  flush  was  again  manfling 
in  her  dieek,  and  her  speaking  eyes  were  fixed 
on  her  father's  &oe,  but  she  did  not  say  a  word. 

"  Well,  my  silent  Helen,"  said  Mr.  Langley 
kindly,  "  what  have  you  got  to  say,  that  you 
are  too  lazy  to  utter?  Do  you  know  Sir 
Frederick  ?" 

The  flush  became  a  deep  crimson ;  her  eyes 
were  cast  down,  and  she  was  again  stitching 
away  as  if  she  worked  for  life  itself,  ere  she 
replied,  in  a  low  voice : 
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^*  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  him,  papa/' 

"  From  whom  my  child  ?" 

"  From  Mr.  Hervey/' 

This  was  said  in  a  very  low  voice.  Mr. 
Hervey  was  a  clergyman  in  the  ne^hbourhood, 
and  it  was  generally  suspected  that  he  and  Helen 
Langley  were  attadied  to  each  other,  but  his  re- 
ligious views  were  much  too  strk^  for  Mrs.  Lang- 
ley,  who  now  exclaimed,  with  a  slight  sne^ : 

"  Oh,  if  he  is  one  of  Mr.  Hervey*s  heroes,  he 
win  not  suit  me  I" 

"  If  all  I  have  heard  of  him  be  true,"  said 
Mr.  Langley,  ''  he  is  one  of  my  heroes,  and  I 
hope  that  will  suit  you,  my  love  I" 

^  Oh,  papa,"  exdaimed  Helen,  dropping  her 
work  on  her  lap,  and  clasping  her  hands  in  her 
earnestness,  '^  it  is  all  true ;  and,  besides  his 
tenderness  for  his  family,  and  the  noble  fortitude 
with  which  he  has  borne  the  wreck  of  all  his 
worldly  hopes,  I  could  tell  you  such  proofs  of 
his  goodness  to  the  people  on  his  estates,  brfore 
he  had  to  seQ  them;  and  of  his  thoughtful 
benevolence  to  some  of  the  very  poor  and  needy, 
even  since  he  lost  his  fortune." 
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"Well,  my  love,  you  shall  tell  me  these 
things  another  time,''  said  her  father,  looking 
at  her  with  affectionate  admiration ;  "  but  now, 
I  wish  some  one  to  go  and  offer  to  relieve  poor 
Emily  in  her  watching.  Do  try  to  pereuade 
her  to  lie  down  and  rest  now — she  will  need  all 
her  strength  by-and-by,  poor  thii^." 
Mrs.  Langley  instantly  rose,  saying : 
"  I  will  go ;  but  I  know,  that  neither  Emily 
nor  that  Portuguese  servant  will  leave  the  room, 
and  it  is  a  pity  to  crowd  it  with  more  persons 
than  are  required." 

In  a  few  minutes  she  returned,  saying : 
''  She  is  asleep,  and  Emily  would  not  come 
away,  though  I  promised  to  summon  her  when 
her  mother  awoke.  She  entreated  me  not  to 
stay ;  she  said  it  was  of  no  use ;  but  she 
evidently  hopes  tiiat  this  sleep  is  the  forerunner 
of  a  happy  change." 

,  "  A  happy  change  it  will  be,"  said  Mr.  Lang- 
ley,  **  for  never  was  there  a  more  pious  Christian ; 
but  poor  Emily  is  deceiving  herself — ^the  doctor 
gave  her  no  hope  this  morning,  though  he  did 
not  actually  bid  her  despair," 

Whilst  this   conversation  went  on   in  the 
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drawing-room,  Enuly  Howard  sat  in  her  mo- 
ther's darkened  chambo*,  listening  widi  a  adc 
heart  to  her  rapid  breathing  and  oocaaonal 
moans.  The  sleep  into  whidi  she  had  fsiOea 
was  of  short  duration,  yet  she  did  not  speak  on 
first  awaking ;  and  when  a  heavy  sigh  or  rest- 
less movement  made  Emily  gently  draw  aade 
the  bed-curtain,  and  gaze  anxiously  on  her  &oe, 
she  kept  her  eyes  dosed,  and  made  no  sign  to 
invite  a  remark. 

Jose£&  sat  by  the  fire-plaoe,  her  apron  thrown 
over  her  &oe  to  hide  her  tears ;  firom  the  first  she 
had  despadred,  and  in  her  secret  thoughts  con- 
sidered this  trial  as  a  judgment  on  them  for 
having  left  the  warm  sunny  land  where  so  many 
hearts  r^retted  them,  to  come  to  a  country 
where  no  one  cared  whether  they  lived  or  died. 

At  length  Emfly  heard  her  name  murmured 
in  a  feeble  voice,  and  eagerly  opening  the 
curtain,  bent  her  head  dose  to  her  mother's, 
saying: 

"  Yes,  dearest  mamma,  I  am  here.  Can  I 
do  anything  for  you?" 

''  Is  Sir  Frederick  arrived  ?"  asked  the  invalids 

"  No,  dear  mamma ;  not  yet." 
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"  Alas !  he  will  come  too  late.*' 

"  Dearest  mammay  if  he  does  not  come  to- 
night, my  unde  thinks  he  must  be  here  early  in 
the  morning." 

"  My  poor  child,"  sighed  Mrs.  Howard,  and 
then  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  too  much  exhausted 
to  say  more. 

EmUy's  heart  sank  within  her;  she  did  not 
dare  to  breathe,  even  to  herself,  the  fear  that  had 
taken  possession  of  her ;  but  kneeling  beside  her 
mother,  she  took  her  wasted  hand  in  hers,  and 
bent  her  head  in  silent  supplication  to  Heaven. 

After  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed,  Mrs. 
Howard  spoke  again. 

*^  Emily,  my  darling,  since  the  hour  of  your 
birth,  you  have  been  the  joy  and  comfort  of  my 
existence,  but  I  am  now  going  to  put  your  love 
to  a  severe  test." 

"What  is  it,  mamma?"  she  exclaimed, 
looking  eagerly  up,  "  oh,  tell  me  what  I  can  do 
for  you !" 

"  Ah,  Emily,  can  you  not  guess  ?  It  is  to 
help  me  to  part  from  you,  as  a  dying  Christian 
ought  to  part  from  the  most  beloved  of  earthly 
objects." 
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"  Dying !  part !"  gasped  her  daughter.  "  Mo- 
ther, mother,  you  do  not  mean  what  you  say !" 

"  I  do,  indeed.  Oh,  Emily  !  can  it  be  possible 
that  you  do  not  see  there  is  no  hope  ?" 

With  a  deep  groan  Emily  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands. 

"  My  darling  girl,"  said  her  mother,  "  I  have 
delayed  too  long  to  speak  to  you  of  this.  I 
have  always  been  a  coward  when  pain  was  to  be 
inflicted  on  you,  but  now  there  is  no  more  time 
to  delay.  Emily,  I  am  dying ;  I  have  but  a  few 
more  hours  to  live,'* 

"  Mother,  mother !" 

The  poor  girl  raised  her  face,  now  wet  with 
tears,  and  gazing  for  a  moment  at  her  mother, 
a  conviction  of  the  truth  rushed  on  her  nund, 
and  dasping  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  sobs  of 
anguish  burst  from  her  with  a  violence  which, 
for  a  few  moments,  Mrs.  Howard  made  no 
attempt  to  check. 

"  Emily,  I  cannot  die  in  peace  if  I  see  yoo 
thus  afflicted,  and  I  have  yet  something  I  wish 
to  say  to  you.'* 

"Ah,  mother,  can  you  ask  me  not  to  be 
afflicted  ?"  said  Emily,  wiping  away  her  teais. 
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"But  I  will  try  to  be  calm;  perhaps  Heaven 
will  give  me  strength  for  my  mother's 
sake." 

"  And  when  I  am  gone,  my  sweet  one,  will 
you  then  also  struggle  to  be  calm,  and  seek  for 
strength  in  prayer  ?" 

"  When  you  are  gone,  when  you  are  gone," 
repeated  Emily,  shuddering,  ^*  what  wiU  the 
world  be  then  ?" 

"  Emily,"  said  Mrs.  Howard,  solemnly, "  think 
^  hat  /  must  suffer  in  the  knowledge  of  what 
your  sorrow  will  be ;  I  know  it  well,  my  child, 
and  one  of  the  painful  reflections  that  has  most 
disturbed  me  in  this  last  illness,  is,  that  I  have 
done  so  little  to  prepare  you  for  the  trials  of 
life." 

"  Oh,  mamma,"  interrupted  her  daughter, 
^^  you  have  nothing  to  reproach  yourself  with. 
What  an  example  you  have  always  set  me; 
what  pure  and  holy  precepts  you  have  always 
taught  me." 

"  Yet  I  always  fdt  that  I  was  training  you 
injudiciously,  my  poor  child,  for  one  who  might 
have  to  struggle  with  the  harsh  disappointments 
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of  life ;  but  it  is  of  no  avail  now  to  talk  of  what 
might  have  been ;  let-me  rather  use  the  strength 
that  is  left  me,  to  entreat  of  you  to  accept  ail 
your  present  sorrows  as  marks  of  Heaven's 
diastening  love." 

Emily  started,  and  looked  at  her  mother  with 
an  inquiring  expression. 

*'  Yes,  dearest,"  continued  Mrs.  Howard,  "  as 
marks  of  love — ^I  have  not  strength  to  explain — 
but  when  I  am  gone,  and  when  you  feel  tempted 
to  repine,  or  to  rebel  against  the  decrees  of  the 
Almighty,  recall  my  words,  and  pray  for  light 
and  grace  to  see  their  fiiU  meaning.  I  fed 
assured  that  you  will  be  taught ;  but,  oh !  I 
would  fain  that  you  learnt  the  lesson  easfly. 
And  now,  as  to  your  worldly  position — " 

But  here  Mrs.  Howard  paused,  and  again 
dosed  her  eyes  as  if  exhausted. 

*'  Oh,  mamma,"  said  Emily  earnestly,  "  do 
not  think  of  such  things,  do  not  let  thoughts  of 
me  disturb  you  now." 

^^Nay,  dearest,  it  would  be  indeed  vain  for 
me  to  attempt  to  lay  down  any  plan  for  your 
future  life,  seeing  that  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to 
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bring  such  confusion  into  our  worldly  circum- 
stances. But  my  first  anxiety  is,  that  you 
should,  if  possible,  continue  under  the  protection 
of  your  uncle ;  he  loves  you,  and  is  worthy  of 
your  affection  and  respect.  My  next  desire 
is,  that  you  should,  under  any  circumstances, 
endeavour  to  reconcile  yourself  to  living  in 
England,  by  giving  it  a  fair  trial,  when  your 
mind  is  restored  to  some  composure  and  peace. 
Portugal  can  never  now  be  so  suitable  a  home 
for  you.  Yet  I  do  not  enjoin  this  on  you ;  I 
only  advise  you,  my  child,  not  to  leave  this 
country  under  the  influence  of  any  very  sudden 
or  bitter  impulse.  My  last  request  is,  that  you 
should  convey  a  message  from  me  to  Lady 
Lonsdale. 

"  I  had  wished  to  entrust  this  message  to 
Sir  Frederick,"  she  continued,  after  a  brief 
pause ;  "  but  he  does  not  come,  and  I  dare  not 
wait :  you  must  then  be  the  bearer  of  my  last 
words  to  both,  although  as,  they  chiefly  concern 
yourself,  I  should  have  preferred  speaking  them 
to  Sir  Frederick  himself." 

"  Dearest  mamma,  he  will  come — you  will 
see  him,"  said  Emily,  her  voice  almost  choked 
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with  emotion,  whikt  her  parched  lips  trembled, 
as  she  still  strove  against  despair. 

"  No,  love,"  began  her  mother ;  but  seeing 
the  agony  that  convulsed  the  beautiful  features 
of  her  child,  she  chediied  herself,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  subject  of  her  message.     ''  Sir 
Frederick  knows,  Emily,  that  when  his  moth« 
thought  herself  about  to  die  in  a  foreign  land,  I 
promised  to  take  ^arge  of  Grace  as  if  she  were 
my  own  daughter,  and  to  ke^  her  with  us  in 
Portugal  as  long  as  her  health  required  it.    I 
wish  him  then  to  say  to  dear  Lady  Lonsdale 
that  I  now  claim  for  my  child  a  share  of  ber 
maternal  affection,  and  the  advantage  of  her 
advice  whenever  you  may  need  it — I  believe  you 
would  receive  both  unasked ;  but  it  will  gratify 
Lady  Lonsdale  to  know  that  I  thus  rememba*ed 
her,  and  it  will  give  you  an  additional  interest 
in  her,  to  think  of  her  as  the  friend  to  whom 
your  mother  wished  you  to  apply  in  every  hour 
of  need,  as  to  a  second  mother." 

"  A  second  mother !"  faltered  Emily.    "Oh! 
mamma,  I  can  have  no  second" 

"  Dearest,  neither  you  nor  I  can  foresee  what 
the  future  has  in  store  for  you,  but  it  will  ease 
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my  heart  to  know  that  you  will  apply  to  the 
Lonsdales,  if  you  ever  need  protection — yes, 
even  to  Sir  FVederick.  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  had 
seen  him;  but  he  will  be  a  brother  to  you, 
Emily — never  have  I  met  with  a  more  noble 
nature;  you  will  yet  one  day  understand  him 
better  than  you  now  do,  much  as  you  respect 
him.  Affliction  has  already  been  sanctified  to 
him — ^he  is  a  true  Christian ;  if  I  do  not  much 
mistake  him  he  has  struggled  hard  to  bring  his 
heart  under  the  law  of  obedience ;  he  will 
understand — "  but  here  Mrs.  Howard  was  com- 
pdled  to  cease  speaking — ^her  few  broken  sen- 
tences had  oompletdy  exhausted  her  remnant 
of  strength,  and  a  change  came  over  her  coun- 
tenance that  made  Emily  fear  she  had  fainted. 

She  opened  her  eyes,  however,  in  a  few 
seconds,  but  closed  them  again,  pressing  at  the 
same  time  her  daughter's  hand  within  her 
fedble  fingers,  as  if  to  signify  that  she  was  con- 
scious of  her  presence. 

Twice  she  renewed  her  efforts  to  speak,  but 
could  not  say  more  than  a  few  words ;  once 
it  was  when  Josefa  had  adjusted  her  piUows, 
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and  Mrs.  Howard  heard  her  voice  addressmg 
Emily. 

"  Poor,  good  Josefa,"  she  murmured.  "  Oh ! 
Josefa,  take  care  of  my  child.  Emily,  if  pos- 
sible, never  part  with  Josefa." 

The  next  time  it  was  to  speak  of  Courtenay 
— with  a  heavy  sigh  she  pronounced  his  name. 

"  Poor  Arthur,  how  he  will  grieve  for  me. 
Oh !  tell  him  that  I  blessed  and  prayed  for  him 
to  the  last." 

Hours  passed  in  that  chamber  of  sorrow; 
and  when  it  grew  so  dark  that  she  could  no 
longer  see  distinctly  her  mother's  features, 
Emily  made  a  sign  to  Josefa  to  open  the  half- 
dosed  shutters.  She  had  no  sooner  been 
obeyed,  however,  than  she  shuddered  and  longed 
to  be  again  in  darkness.  The  sun  was  already 
so  low  that  it  touched  the  horizon,  the  sharp 
breeze  had  nearly  died  away,  and  the  light 
fleecy  clouds  that  threatened  its  return  on  the 
morrow  now  sailed  slowly  through  the  air, 
tinged  with  every  shade  of  gold  and  crimson, 
whilst  the  whole  earth  seemed  bathed  in  the 
flood  of  light. 
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Her  mother  opened  her  eyes,  and  fixing 
them  for  an  instant  on  the  window,  she  smiled 
and  her  lips  moved.  Emily's  face  was  instantly 
dose  to  hers  ;  but  again  the  weary  eyelids  were 
shut,  and  no  sound  reached  the  ear  of  the 
anxious  girl  for  some  seconds — then,  with  a 
great  effort,  the  dying  mother  whispered : 

''  Our  dear  Margarida,  she  used  to  call  the 
sunset  a  solemn  hour — tell  her — " 

But  the  message  was  unfinished;  daylight 
faded;  night  closed  in;  the  Langleys  one  by 
one  collected  in  the  invalid's  apartment;  the 
physician  paid  his  last  visit;  the  clergyman, 
who  had  already  that  morning  administered  the 
blessed  sacrament  to  the  departing  Christian, 
was  again  by  her  bedside ;  he  had  offered  up  a 
prayer,  in  which  Mrs.  Howard  seemed  to  join, 
for  she  clasped  her  feeble  hands  almost  as  soon 
as  he  began,  and  had  then  remained  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Langley,  who  felt  that  his  conso- 
lations might  be  more  needed  by  the  unhappy 
Emily  when  all  was  over  than  even  now,  when 
every  sense  was  absorbed  by  one  overwhelming 
misery. 

VOL.    III.  I 
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Those  who  looked  on  her  would  have  felt 
relieved  to  see  her  weep,  but  only  occasionafly 
did  one  large  scalding  tear  force  its  way  from 
her  dimmed  eyes ;  she  did  not  speak,  she  did  not 
even  sigh,  and  she  seemed  scarcely  conscious  of 
the  presence  of  the  family.  She  had  only  risen 
once  from  the  low  seat  on  which  she  knelt  by 
her  mother's  piQow;  this  was  when  the  physi- 
cian removing  his  fingers  jfrom  his  patient's 
wrist,  tiu-ned  to  leave  the  room,  and  Emily 
arrested  his  step  at  the  door  by  placing  her 
trembling  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  What  directions  are  there  for  to-night? 
what  shall  I  give  mamma  during  the  night?" 

The  good  man's  eye  looked  pityingly  on  the 
young  face  so  full  of  agony ;  in  spite  of  all  his 
intimacy  with  life's  darkest  scenes,  he  saw  that 
this  was  no  common  sorrow,  and  his  voice  was 
husky  as  he  shook  his  head  and  answered : 

'*  There  is  nothing  to  be  done." 

How  often  have  these  simple  words  sounded 
as  the  death-knell  of  the  fondest  hope ! 

Emily  made  no  reply;  she  leant  for  a  mo- 
ment more  heavily  on  the  arm  of  the  sympa- 
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thizing  doctor,  then  uttering  a  low  piteous 
sound  that  sunk  into  his  very  heart,  she  glided 
back  to  her  mother's  pillow. 

Ere  morning  dawned  Mrs.  Howard  had 
breathed  her  last  sigh.  She  died  without  a 
struggle;  and  so  gently  did  her  spirit  depart, 
that  those  who  were  nearest  to  her  could  not 
tell  the  moment  when  she  was  taken  from 
them. 

Emily,  roused  from  the  stupor  of  her  despair 
by  that  stillness  which  tells  that  Death  has  done 
his  work,  raised  her  head  and  gazed  on  her 
mother's  face — then  threw  herself  with  a  loud 
cry  on  the  lifeless  form. 


A  few  hours  later  Sir  Frederick  Lonsdale 
arrived  at  Langley  Court.  He  had  been  out  of 
town,  and  only  received  the  summons  sent  by 
Mrs.  Howard  late  the  night  before;  without 
delaying  even  to  take  one  hour  of  rest,  he  had 
set  out  to  obey  the  wish  so  urgently  expressed, 
and  which  filled  him  with  anxiety. 

When  ushered   into   the   drawing-room   he 

I  2 
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found  all  the  &mily  assembled ;  and  Mr.  Lang- 
ley,  after  the  first  greeting  and  introduction 
were  over,  informed  him  with  an  expression  of 
deep  concern  that  he  was  too  late  to  see  the 
valued  friend  who  had  remembered  him  with 
such  true  regard  on  her  death-bed. 

Lonsdale  turned  very  pale,  and  shaded  his 
eyes  for  a  moment  with  his  hand.  His  first 
words  were : 

"  And  Miss  Howard !  shall  I  not  see  her  ? 
How  does  she  bear  this  terrible  calamity  ?" 

"  Poor  thing !"  said  her  uncle,  "  God  only 
knows  how  she  endures  it.  To  me  her  sorrow 
is  dreadful  to  look  on ;  but  she  is  very  quiet." 

Lonsdale's  lip  quivered,  and  he  then  cast  a 
glance  towards  the  ladies,  to  see  if  there  was  one 
amongst  them  who  could  understand  the  feelings 
of  a  being  like  Emily. 

Mrs.  Langley  looked  very  grave,  and  had  her 
writing-desk  open  before  her,  with  a  quantity  of 
black-edged  paper  lying  on  it.  Jane  and  Isabella 
were  hemming  muslin — their  faces  expressed 
nothing  at  that  moment  save  weariness;  but 
Helen,  who  for  a  marvel,  was  sitting  unoccupied, 
caught  Lonsdale's  inquiring  gaze,  and  both  at 
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once  felt  that  they  understood  each  other.  Her 
large  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  she  said  in  a 
low  voice : 

*^  Jose&i  hopes  that  Emily  is  asleep — I  do  not 
feel  certain  that  she  is  so,  but  thought  it  better 
to  leave  her  for  a  little." 

"  Oh,  do  not  disturb  her  on  my  account,"  said 
Lonsdale.  "  If  you  will  allow  me  to  remain  here 
until  to-morrow,  she  may  then,  perhaps,  be  more 
able  to  see  me." 

Helen  mournfully  shook  her  head,  and  Lons- 
dale, in  alarm,  exclaimed : 

"  Do  you  think  her  health  a£fected  ?  have  you 
any  cause  for  uneasiness  about  her  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Helen,  "  but  I  fear  that  to-mor- 
row, and  every  morrow  for  a  long  time,  will  only 
be  a  renewal  of  sorrow  for  poor  Emily.  I 
quite  dread  her  waking  now,  if  indeed  she  be 
asleep !" 

"  Nay,  my  child,"  said  Mr.  Langley,  "  you  are 
too  dismal  in  your  foreboding — ^let  us  hope  that 
youth  and  careful  tending  may,  with  Heaven's 
blessing,  restore  your  poor  cousin  to  health  and 
cheerfulness.     But,  meanwhile.  Sir  Frederick,  I 
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trust  you  will  make  yourself  at  home  here,  and 
believe  me  that,  although  I  regret  the  cause  that 
brings  you  to  Langley  Court,  I  rejoice  to  make 
your  acquaintance.  I  knew  your  father  well,  and 
remember  seeing  you  when  a  boy." 

There  was  something  so  friendly  and  sincere 
in  Mr.  Langley's  look  and  manner,  that  Lons- 
dale, in  spite  of  his  present  sorrow  and  agitation 
felt  irresistibly  attracted  to  him.  He  wished 
also  to  make  a  friend  of  Emily's  unde,  and  to 
hear  from  him  what  was  likely  to  be  her  future 
home. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  as  Lonsdale  sat  alone 
in  the  library,  endeavouring  to  fix  his  attention 
on  a  book,  whilst  the  image  of  Emily  drew  his 
thoughts  from  every  subject  unconnected  with 
herself,  Helen  Langley  entered  the  room,  and 
advancing  towards  hini  with  a  flushed  cheek, 
and  an  air  of  considerable  timidity  and  hesitation, 
she  said : 

"  I  do  not  know  if  1  have  done  wrong,  but 
Emily  seemed  so  stunned  with  grief,  that,  think- 
ing to  interest  her,  I  told  her  you  were  here,  and 
now  she  is  so  excited  that  we  cannot  persuade 
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her  to  lie  down  again ;  she  talks  incessantly  of  her 
mother's  wish  to  see  you,  and  of  your  mother. 
Josefa  thinks  the  only  way  to  quiet  her  will  be 
to  let  her  see  you.  May  I  tell  her  that  you  will 
see  her  now  ?" 

^'  Oh,  oertainly !"  said  Lonsdale,  starting  from 
his  chair.  "  But  endeavour,  I  pray  you,  to  make 
her  understand  that  I  can  wait  until  to-morrow, 
if  she  woidd  prefer  it." 
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IC 


CHAPTER  V. 

There  are  no  shadows  where  there  is  no  snn. 
There  is  no  heauty  where  there  is  no  shade  ; 
And  all  things  in  two  lines  of  glory  run. 
Darkness  and  light,  ehon  and  gold  inlaid." 


Helen  returned  in  a  short  time,  and  telling 
him  that  her  cousin  was  ready  to  receive  him,  she 
conducted  him  to  a  small  sitting-room  that  bad 
been  given  up  to  the  use  of  Mrs.  Howard  and 
her  daughter,  and  communicated  with  Emily's 
apartment.  She  merely  pointed  to  the  door, 
and  making  a  sign  to  him  to  enter,  she  returned 
to  the  Ubrary, 
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Emily  was  seated  in  a  large  chair,  with  her 
face  buried  in  her  hands,  but  at  the  sound  of 
the  closing  door  she  hastily  rose,  and  fixing  her 
eyes  on  Lonsdale,  whom  she  had  last  seen  at 
Cintra,  she  eagerly  stretched  both  hands  towards 
him,  and  as  he  pressed  them  in  silence  within  his 
own,  she  burst  into  tears. 

Some  minutes  elapsed  before  she  removed  her 
handkerchief  from  her  face,  and  whilst  she  wept, 
Lonsdale  sat  in  silence  by  her  side. 

When  she  again  looked  at  him,  the  thought 
of  her  bereaved  and  altered  position,  added  to 
the  paleness  of  her  features,  and  the  piteous 
expression  of  her  eyes,  nearly  deprived  him  of 
his  self-command,  and  it  was  in  an  almost  in- 
audible tone,  that,  bending  over  the  small  soft 
hand  he  so  longed  to  call  his  own,  he  said : 

'*  I  can  never  cease  to  regret  that  I  did  not 
arrive  yesterday ;  nothing  would  have  detained 
me  for  an  hour,  had  I  known  that  my  presence 
could  be  of  any  use  or  comfort  here." 

She  told  him  in  broken  sentences  how 
earnestly  her  mother  had  desired  to  see  him,  how 
often  she  had  inquired  if  he  were  come,  and  then 
the  warm  admiration  for  his  character  which 
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she  had  expressed,  and  which,  as  her  daughter 
said,  she  must  now  preserve  in  her  memory  as 
among  her  latest  recollections  of  the  revered 
parent,  who  had,  even  in  dying,  recommended 
him  as  an  example  to  her  child. 

Lonsdale  listened  with  a  throbbing  heart, 
and  frequently,  as  she  spoke,  he  fixed  his  eyes 
on  the  ground,  for  he  could  not  look  with  com- 
posure either  on  her  mournful  beauty,  or  on  the 
earnest  kindness  that  lighted  up  her  sorrowed 
eyes,  as  she  endeavoured  to  convey  to  him  the 
full  extent  of  the  regard  her  dying  mother  had 
expressed  for  him. 

There  are  few  acts  of  self-control  more  pain- 
ful than  the  uttering  calm  words  when  the  heart 
is  subdued  by  tender  or  impassioned  feelings,  or 
the  doing  violence  to  some  generous  impulse, 
lest  we  be  tempted  to  sacrifice  some  high  yet  less 
attractive  principle ;  and  bitterly  did  Lonsdale 
feel  the  struggle  as  he  looked  on  the  beloved 
being  whom  he  had  known  in  her  days  of  sun- 
shine, and  inwardly  confessed,  that  not  even  to 
cheer  her  desolate  path,  must  he  brave  the 
temptation  of  exciting  in  her  breast  a  warmer 
interest  in  himself  than  that  she  already  felt  for 
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him  as  the  son  and  brother  of  Lady  Lonsdale  and 
Grace,  and  the  friend  her  mother  had  desired  to 
see  upon  her  death-bed. 

In  a  low  voice,  and  with  eyes  cast  on  the 
ground,  he  only  disked  if  Mrs.  Howard  had  left 
no  commission  for  him  to  execute,  if  her 
daughter  knew  of  any  way  in  which  he  could 
now  fulfil  the  wishes  he  had  come  too  late  to 
hear  from  herself. 

Emily  repeated  her  mother's  message,  in 
which  she  had  claimed  Lady  Lonsdale's  maternal 
counsel  for  her  child,  adding,  with  a  faltering 
voice : 

"  Her  strength  sank  so  rapidly,  that  these  were 
almost  her  last  words : 

"  Will  you  then  allow  me  to  consider  you  as 
in  a  manner  entrusted  to  oiu'  care?"  asked 
Lonsdale,  unconscious  of  the  tenderness  his  eyes 
expressed,  or  that  his  voice  betrayed  the  deep 
emotion  he  was  endeavouring  to  check.  "  Will 
you,  in  my  mother's  absence,  apply  to  me  on 
any  occasion  in  which  a  brother's  help  could  be 
of  use  ?  Will  you,  who  have  been  so  kind  a 
sister  to  my  poor  Grace,  accept  me  from  this 
hour  as  a  brother  ?'* 
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Emfly  wished  to  thank  him — she  phoed  her 
hand  in  his — lodced  in  hb  free  witfaancffixt  to 
smik^— then  lemembering  him  whom  in  her 
diildhood  she  had  called  her  brother,  her  feiftiires 
were  oooToked  with  ai^oish^  and  cxdaiming 
""  I  am  indeed  alone — I  am  indeed  totj  deso- 
late !"  tears  again  rushed  to  her  ejes^  and  fat 
many  minutes  she  jidded  to  a  paioa^^m  of 
sorrow  that  I^nsdale  made  no  attempt  to  inter- 
rupt. 

He  waited  until  Emily  was  again  oompara* 
trrdy  calm,  and  then  said,  with  solemn  eamest- 


"  Do  not  say  diat  yon  are  alone,  dearest  Miss 
Howard,  do  not  forget  thai  there  is  a  Divine 
Friend,  who  promises  a  special  blessing  to  those 
who  moom,  and  who  is  always  with  you." 

"^  Ob,  Sr  Fredeiidc  r  exclaimed  Emify,  "^  I 
feel  diat  that  consobtion  is  denied  me — I  feel 
thai  my  present  sorrow  is  a  chastisement.  I  was 
UDgrale&l — I  pined — I  never  dreamt  that  I 
oould  lose  my  modta* — ^I  ought  to  have  prayed 
night  and  day  to  be  permitted  to  retain  so  ines- 
a  bkssii^,  and  I  gave  up  my  heart  to 
she  paused  ahnoqptty ;  titter  thoughts 
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of  how  she  had  rebeDed  against  her  fate,  and 
felt  that  Heaven  could  inflict  no  deeper  misery, 
filled  her  with  remorse,  and  yet  this  was  no 
subject  on  which  she  could  speak  openly  to  Lons- 
dale. 

"  It  was  most  natural  you  should  regret  yoiu* 
home  and  your  early  friends,"  he  said,  "  but  do 
not  think,  I  entreat  of  you,  that  when  sorrow 
comes  even  as  a  direct  chastisement,  it  is  one 
bit  the  less  a  proof  of  divine  love.  If  only  those 
could  claim  the  promised  consolation  who  have 
never  felt  that  they  must  '  write  bitter  things' 
s^inst  themselves,  the  very  promise  would  be  a 
mockery  of  human  weakness." 

Emily  looked  wistfully  in  his  face  as  he  said 
these  words  ;  he  was  very  grave,  but  there  was 
a  moumfiil  intonation  in  his  voice  that  re- 
minded her^f  the  evening  at  Montserrat,  when  he 
had  confessed  to  her  the  existence  of  a  secret 
sorrow,  and  she  said,  almost  in  a  whisper,  for 
the  sensations  of  that  miserable  time  crowded 
back  on  her  heart : 

"  Have  you,  even  you,  experienced  this  ?" 

Ere  Lonsdale  could  reply,  a  gentle  knock  at 
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the  door  was  followed  by  the  entrance  of  Mr. 
Langley.  He  tenderly  embraced  his  niece,  and 
then  placing  her  gently  on  a  sofa,  seated  himself 
beside  her,  holding  her  hands  in  his,  and  looking 
on  her  with  a  parental  kindness  that  made  ber 
tears  flow  afresh. 

"  My  poor  girl !"  said  Mr.  Langley,  "  I  need 
not  tell  you  how  deeply  I  feel  for  you,  but  1 
came  now  to  see  you  whilst  Sir  Frederick  was 
with  you,  that  he  might  be  able  to  relieve  Lady 
Lonsdale  of  any  anxiety  she  might  fed  regard- 
ing your  future  place  of  residence.  I  know  that, 
after  myself,  your  dear  mother  wished  you  to  seek 
an  adviser  and  friend  in  Lady  Lonsdale,  and  I 
wish  Sir  Frederick  to  hear  from  yourself  that 
you  are  satisfied  to  accept  of  my  house  as  your 
home.  My  period  of  fcgal  guardianship  will  oot 
now  be  of  long  duration — but  I  wish  to  be  more 
than  a  guardian  to  you,  my  dear  Emily.  Wili 
you  then  adopt  me  as  a  parent  in  the  place  of 
those  Heaven  has  takeu  from  you  ?" 
Emily  was  for  some  minutes  too  much  affected 
reply — there  was  something  truly  parental 
lier  uncle's  manner,  something  too  in  his 
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voice  that  recalled  tones  of  her  own  dear  father, 
and  she  remembered  her  mother's  dying  wish 
that  she  should  remain  in  England  with  Mr. 
Langley ;  but  there  was  also  a  yearning  at  her 
heart  to  return  to  the  land  of  her  birth,  the  land 
of  her  lost  home,  where  she  knew  that  fond 
welcomes  and  reverential  greetings  would  still 
await  her,  and  that  the  doud  which  had  fallen 
on  her  destiny  would  only  bring  around  her  more 
tender  smiles  to  cheer  her  on  her  way. 

When  she  raised  her  tearful  eyes  she  looked 
at  her  uncle  with  an  expression  of  gratitude,  and 
said,  in  a  tone  of  touching  sadness : 

''  I  did  not  hope  that  I  could  yet  fill  a  daugh- 
ter's place  to  any  one,  but  if  you  will  let  me  try 
to  do  so,  I  know  that  my  dear  parents  would 
wish  me  to  seek  no  home  but  yours." 

"  Then  so  let  it  be  fixed,"  exclaimed  her 
uncle  ;*"  and  now  will  you  grant  the  first  request 
I  make  after  our  engagement  ?  will  you  go  and 
lie  down,  my  poor  girl  ?  for  indeed  your  looks 
alarm  me — ^your  strength  has  been  too  severely 
taxed." 

But  she  looked  wistfiilly  at  Lonsdale — he 
seemed  the  only  link  left  of  all  she  had  loved. 
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Sir  Frederick  did  not  again  see  Emily  till 
the  day  after  Mrs.  Howard's  interment,  and 
then  she  lay  stretched  on  a  sofa,  pale  and 
weak,  and  scarcely  able  to  raise  her  voice  above 
a  whisper. 

She  was  hardly  aware  of  the  influence  he  was 
acquiring  over  her  thoughts,  or  how  often,  as 
she  lay  on  her  sick  bed,  her  mind  distracted  by 
sorrowful  recollections  of  her  dreaming  youth, 
and  anxieties  for  the  future,  had  found  calm  and 
hope  in  the  contemplation  of  his  character.  His 
known  afflictions,  his  self-denial,  his  betrayal  to 
herself  more  than  once  of  feelings  far  more  deep 
than  the  world  gave  him  credit  for,  her  mother's 
dying  expressions  regarding  him,  all  combined 
not  only  to  create  an  earnest  interest  for  him 
in  her  breast,  but  to  make  her  look  to  him  as 
one  who  could  guide  her  out  of  the  dark  valley 
from  which  her  soul  was  vainly  struggling  to 
escape,  and  lead  her  to  that  promised  rest  of 
which  he  had  himself  once  spoken. 

Her  mother's  ftmeral  over — that  last  act  per- 
formed, which  completes  the  triumph  of  Death 
over  our  frail  humanity,  whilst  it  commences  for 
many  a  mourner  a  new  and  bitter  task  instead 
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of  their  fond  accustomed  cares — that  solemn 
rite  completed,  which  had  consigned  to  the  dust 
the  mortal  frame  of  the  piuified  spirit,  Emily 
had  awoke  that  morning  with  the  fiiU  and  chill- 
ing consciousness  that  she  was  an  orphan. 

Helen  was  sitting  near  her  when  Lonsdale 
entered,  and  remained  some  time  conversing 
with  him  on  subjects  of  general,  interest,  in 
order  to  afford  her  an  opportunity  to  recover 
from  the  agitation  of  his  first  greeting;  but 
when  she  saw  that,  after  wiping  away  a  few 
tears,  and  lying  for  a  little  while  with  her  &ce 
turned  from  them  both,  Emily  was  again  calm, 
and  endeavouring  to  appear  interested  in  what 
they  said,  then  Helen,  leaving  her  work  and 
thimble  on  the  table,  as  if  she  meant  to  return, 
rose  and  left  the  room. 

"  How  very  good  you  are,"  said  Emily,  after 
a  little  while,  "  to  remain  here  three  days  on  my 
account.  I  cannot  express  to  you  how  mudi 
I  feel  it,  for  indeed  there  is  now  no  one  in 
England,  who  can  console  me  as  you  do ;  and  I 
feel  so  painfully  also,  that  I  must  be  a  burden 
to  you  and  to  every  one." 

"A  burden!"  exclaimed  Lonsdale.     "How 
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can  you  imagine  such  a  thing  ?  Are  those  we 
love  a  hurden,  when  they  need  us  most  ?" 

"  I  am  so  weak !"  sighed  Emily,  "  I  feel  as  if 
neither  body  nor  mind  could  ever  rise  from 
their  present  prostration — a  burden  to  myself, 
I  must  be  so  to  others ;  and  even  if  I  were  in 
health,  what  can  I  now  do  for  any  one  ?" 

"  Much,  much  !"  said  Lonsdale  earnestly ; 
"  but  I  must  not  teU  you  of  it  now ;  I  must  wait 
until  the  health  itself  is  come." 

"  Do  you  know,*'  said  Emily,  fixing  her  eyes 
on  him  with  an  expression  that  seemed  to  claim 
his  indulgence,  "  do  you  know  that  I  feel  no 
wish  for  health ;  I  dare  not  pray  for  death ;  yet 
I  cannot  see,  when  so  many  are  taken  away 
whose  lives  are  useful,  and  themselves  most 
precious,  why  I  am  left,  whom  none  would 
miss." 

Lonsdale  withdrew  his  gaze  from  her  face  as 
she  said  these  words.  How  severely,  how  con- 
stantly did  she,  in  her  unconsciousness,  test  his 
firmness  to  the  utmost !  But  he  now  only 
looked  so  grave,  that  Emily  feared  she  had 
shocked  him  by  her  repining  tone,  and  she  was 
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relieved  when  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  said,  in  a 
voice  most  musical  in  its  mingled  sorrow  and 
tenderness : 

''  Yet  I  am  certain  you  do  not  mean  to  ques- 
tion the  will  of  the  Almighty,  though  you  may 
not  see  His  purpose  in  all  that  befals  you.  I  do 
not  wish  to  fatigue  you  by  entering  now  too 
deeply  into  this  subject ;  but  there  is  one  benefit 
which  frequently  results  from  such  sorrows  as 
yours,  and  makes  even  the  weakest  and  saddest 
a  blessing  to  many — ^a  blessing  so  great,  that 
were  it  only  for  this,  I  think  you  would  no  longer 
marvel  why  you  are  left  amongst  so  many  fellow- 
sufferers.'' 

'^  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Emily, 
raising  herself  on  her  pillows,  and  irresistibly 
attracted  by  his  earnest  yet  gentle  manner. 

"  I  mean  that,  not  only  are  afflictions  meant 
to  teach  us  many  lessons  for  oiu*  own  benefit, 
but  that  they  enable  us  ever  after  to  fed  a 
sympathy  for  others,  by  which  we  know  how  to 
pour  balm  into  their  wounds,  in  a  manner  the 
untried,  however  compassionate,  never  can  learn. 
You  do  not  know,"  he  added,  with  a  smile  of 
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great  kindness,  *^  what  a  blessing  you  may  yet 
be  to  some  sorrowful  spirit,  that  has  been  vainly 
pouring  out  its  complaint  to  the  happy  without 
a  word  of  reply ;  the  words  of  the  mourner  can 
never  more  sound  to  you  as  a  dead  language." 

Emily  clasped  her  hands,  and  closing  her 
eyes,  seemed  lost  in  thought. 

"  I  have  been  trying  to  recollect  how  I  felt, 
long  ago,  towards  those  who  were  less  happy 
than  myself;  perhaps  you  are  right — perhaps  it 
is  only  compassion  that  the  untried  can  bestow, 
whilst  those  who  have  been  intimate  with  sorrow, 
can  give  a  sympathy  that  feels  the  very  thing  it 
pities.  Yes,  I  have  learnt  much  in  a  short  time." 

And  she  again  closed  her  eyes,  and  her  lips 
trembled,  then  she  added,  with  one  of  those 
looks  that  invariably  shook  Lonsdale's  courage, 
and  haunted  him  when  he  was  absent  from  her. 

"  But  you  have  never  been  left  so  desolate  as 
I  am,  and  yet  you  seem,  indeed,  to  fed  for  me ; 
experience  then  is  not  always  essential  to 
sympathy;  there  are  some  hearts  so  good,  so 
unselfish,  that  they  learn  this  lesson  through 
their  own  benevolence." 

"  Perhaps  there   may  be  more  resemblance 
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between  our  destines  than  you  are  aware  of," 
said  Lonsdale,  "  at  all  events,  you  know  we  are 
told,  that — 

"  To  all  whoever  felt  the  sting 
Of  sorrow,  sorrow  is  a  sacred  thing ;" 

and  although  a  woman's  trials  are  more  severe 
than  a  man's,  because  of  her  helplessness  and  her 
inability  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  business  of  the 
world,  I  know  what  it  is  to  lose  a  cherished 
home,  to  have  my  hands  tied  by  the  galling 
cords  of  poverty,  to  consign  to  the  tomb  those 
dearer  to  me  than  life — " 

Lonsdale  paused  suddenly,  for  Emily  changed 
colour,  and  he  feared  he  might  be  trying  her 
strength  too  much ;  but  she  said,  in  a  low, 
earnest  voice : 

"  Pray  go  on,  it  does  me  good  to  listen  to 

you." 

And  he  continued : 

"  In  all  these  leading  features,  our  histories 
have  a  great  resemblance;  but  besides  those 
sorrows  which  are  visible  to  the  whole  world, 
most  hearts,  except  those  of  the  very  young, 
have  had,  at  one  time  or  another,  a  bitterness 
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of  their  own,  unknown  to  all  save  Him  to  whom 
their  prayers  are  addressed.  This  is  prohably, 
with  many,  the  secret  of  a  sympathy  that  sur- 
prises even  those  on  whom  it  is  bestowed." 

Emily  looked  at  him  with  great  interest  as  he 
said  this.  She  felt  certain  he  was  alluding  to 
himself,  and  he  imconsciously  strengthened  her 
conviction  of  his  having  formed  an  unhappy 
attachment,  for  every  idea  of  a  secret  sorrow 
was  now  associated  in  her  mind  with  her  own. 

"  That  is  such  a  sad  thought,"  she  said, 
whilst  tears  filled  her  eyes.  "  The  idea  of  that 
hidden  sorrow  would  grieve  me  more  for  a 
fiiend  than  all  the  common  evils  that  Heaven 
could  send  on  one  human  head ;  for  that  there 
seems  no  comfort,  it  must  eat  into  the  very 
heart — ^it  must  destroy  life  itself." 

Her  last  words  were  spoken  rapidly,  and  her 
voice  suddenly  failed,  for  she  was  now  thinking 
of  herself  and  Courtenay.  Lonsdale  sighed,  he 
guessed  where  her  thoughts  had  wandered ;  but 
he  quickly  smothered  the  repining  sensation  that 
rose  within  him  whenever  he  remembered  that  she 
loved  one  who  had  deserted  her,  and  his  earnest 
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booest  desire  was  to  foi^  himself,  and  use  afl 
his  influence  orer  her  to  lead  her  mind  into  a 
more  healthy  condition,  or  at  all  events  to 
arouse  her  enei^es  by  inspiring  an  interest  in 
her  fdlow-creatures. 

"  Nay,  do  not  say  th»«  is  no  comfort  fn 
that  peculiar  trial,  for  I  am  comp^ed,  in  very 
gratitude  to  Heaven,  to  contradict  you.  Its 
peculiar  bitterness  brings  in  fact  a  correspond' 
ing  blessing ;  when  no  human  sympathy,  widi 
its  tenderness  and  its  caresses,  comes  between  the 
soul  and  the  Unseen  Comforter,  that  communion 
becomes  unspeakably  precious;  it  assumes  a 
reality  too  often  sought  in  vaio,  whilst  loving 
words  are  sounding  in  the  ear,  or  gentle  bands 
are  busy  around  us,  weaving  bands  with  whicfa 
to  fetter  the  soul  to  earth.  But  besides  all 
this,  it  supplies  a  key  that  fits  so  many  hearts, 
that  without  prying  into  the  secret  of  each  indi- 
viduid  one,  the  ^irit  that  has  thus  mourned 
apart  can  never  again  feel  towards  its  &&»(• 
"•"■"lers  as  in  its  eariier  or  more  sanguine 
To  such  a  one,  the  lai^uid  eye,  the 
d  voice,  the  absent  dr,  tell  far  more  than 
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to  one  uninitiated  into  that  secret  fellowship  of 
sorrow ;  they  become  the  signs  of  a  free- 
masonry which  are  responded  to  by  silent  offices 
of  love  and  consideration.  We  thus  become 
ministers  of  consolation  to  one  another ;  and  is 
it  not  a  privilege  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  channels 
by  which  a  higher  sympathy  than  ours  is  con- 
veyed to  many  hearts,  even  the  sympathy  of 
Him  who  bore  all  our  sorrows  in  His  own 
person  ?" 

Emily  made  no  reply,  but  she  looked  as  if 
she  wished  to  hear  more,  and  Lonsdale  after  a 
pause  added : 

"  You  expressed  surprise  that  I  should  feel 
so  deeply  for  your  present  trials,  never  having 
been  left  exactly  so  helpless  and  so  desolate  as 
you  are:  wiU  you  now  believe  that  the  disci- 
pline I  have  myself  undergone,  enables  me  only 
too  well  to  look  beyond  the  mere  outline  of 
your  position  ?  there  is  I  know  a  painful  filling 
up  of  minute  details  which  a  nature  like  yours 
can  hardly  escape.  Will  you  then  at  least  pro- 
mise  me,  that  whenever  you  feel  inclined  to 
despond  because  there  seems  no  human  sym- 
pathy at  hand,  you  will  remember  there  is  one 
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human  friend  who  prays  daily  for  your  wel- 
fare?" 

"  I  will,  I  will,"  said  Emily  gratefully.  "  But 
whilst  you  know  well  how  to  console,  you  speak 
as  if  there  was  much  more  sorrow  in  the  world 
than  I  have  been  accustomed  to  imagine." 

"  There  is  much  more  than  people  generally 
allow  themselves  to  believe,"  answered  Lonsdale, 
"  that  is,  there  is  far  more  of  a  species  of  sor- 
row that  has  nothing  to  do  with  hunger,  or 
cold,  or  sickness;  but  there  is  also  far  more 
happiness  than  the  world  generally  is  aware  of, 
a  happiness  with  which  the  stranger  doth  not 
intermeddle." 

And  Lonsdale  then  proceeded  to  tell  her 
many  details  of  his  own  life,  leading  her  uncon- 
sciously out  of  the  state  of  mental  lassitude  in 
which  he  had  foimd  her,  to  fed  a  lively  interest 
in  a  history  unconnected  with  her  own.  He 
told  her  that  he  had  well-nigh  despaired  when 
his  mother  and  Grace  first  sailed  for  Portugal, 
and  described  the  small  lonely  lodging  in  which 
he  had  lived  ever  since  that  time ;  yet  even  that 
gloomy  abode,  he  said,  was  become  to  him  a 
home,  associated  now  with  recollections  of  many 
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peaceful  hours,  and  almost  sacred  in  his  eyes, 
as  the  place  where  he  had  experienced,  more 
than  elsewhere,  the  comfort  of  God's  presence, 
because  there  had  been  no  eye  save  His  alone 
to  look  on  his  "  secret  throbbings." 

"  And  could  you  forget  your  own  early 
home?"  asked  Emily,  her  thoughts  reverting 
for  a  moment  to  her  own.  "  Could  you 
stifle  every  regret — is  such  submission  as 
this  possible?" 

She  would  not  for  worlds  have  given  him 
pain,  he  had  indeed  excited  so  much  interest 
in  his  mental  history,  that  she  had  asked 
her  questions  merely  from  a  wish  to  know 
every  particular ;  but  she  had  no  sooner  spoken 
than  she  was  distressed  at  the  change  that 
came  over  Lonsdale's  countenance. 

He  drew  a  long,  deep  breath  as  if  in  sudden 
pain,  grew  very  pale,  and  a  convulsive  move- 
ment of  the  mouth  showed  how  strong  had 
been  those  affections  over  which  the  fortitude  of 
a  Christian  had  triumphed. 

"  Oh !  do  not  answer  me — do  not  answer 
me,"  exclaimed  Emily,  raising  herself  and  bend- 
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ing  eagerly  towards  him.  "  I  see — I  see;  oh! 
how  thoughtless  I  was,  I  ought  to  have  known 
it  was  not  possible — forgive  me,"  and  she 
laid  her  hand  on  his,  with  a  pleading  look 
that  did  not  aid  him  in  recovering  his  com- 
posure. 

"  You  must  not  interpret  in  that  manner  an 
emotion  which  does  not  often  now  get  the 
better  of  me,"  he  said.  "  I  am  glad  you  asked 
the  question ;  for  although  you  see  that  every 
regret  is  not  extinct,  that  I  have  not  forgotten 
my  early  home,  still  I  can  give  you  the  assur- 
ance that  I  feel  now  certain  I  could  be  happy 
in  another." 

"  Ah !  yes,"  said  Emily,  "  in  another  as 
beautiful !" 

"  No — I  hope,"  said  Lonsdale,  sinkmg  his 
voice,  whilst  his  manly  countenance  assumed  an 
expression  of  humility,  "  I  hope  that  my  sub- 
mission goes  farther  than  that — yet  it  was  long 
before  I  attained  even  that ;  I  needed  repeated 
lessons,  deep  teaching,  and  perhaps  even  more 
may  yet  be  necessary." 

He  spoke  with  much  hesitation,  and  Eniily 
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reproached  herself  for  having  aroused  thoughts 
that  seemed  to  oppress  him  so  greatly ;  but  he 
was  saved  the  effort  of  renewing  the  subject  by 
the  entrance  of  Helen,  who  came  to  say  that 
Josefa  thought  her  young  mistress  had  con- 
yersed  almost  too  long  for  her  strength.  Lons- 
dale instantly  rose,  and  looking  with  anxiety  at 
Emily,  said: 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  done  any  harm ;  I  trust 
you  will  not  suffer  in  consequence  of  your  kind- 
ness in  receiving  me." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Emily,  "  you  have  done  me 
much  good ;  I  feel  that  you  are  a  skilful  physi- 
cian— ^I  shall  not  forget  all  you  have  said  to 
me  to-day." 

The  next  morning  the  sunshine  was  so  warm, 
and  everything  out  of  doors  looked  so  gay  and 
inviting,  that  Lonsdale  thought  Emily  would  be 
invigorated  by  having  her  sofa  carried  into  the 
flower-garden,  and  proposed  this  to  Helen,  who 
at  once  approved  of  the  idea.  They  chose  a 
sheltered  spot  to  which  they  carried  a  sofa, 
beside  which  they  placed  a  small  table,  and  one 
or  two  chairs ;  and  then  Lonsdale  remembering 
how  Emily  had  been  brought  up  in  the  midst 


aiiifler7atDr7  aid  laid  tiifsiL  on.  tlus^  taEde;. 

**  This  wQI  be  a  ^Mid  appartmn^  ftp  Innp'- 
m^  her  frun.  the  reuivsuHit  af^  hsr  awn.  romiy'' 

waald  hirii^^  be  a  fain  fid  eSstt^  bafe  tins  wJU 
be  a  sort  of  jBrepaatismJ^ 

"*"  Ba£  are  yaa  certsmi  A&  iPiQ  enne?*  a^ed 

'^  Ohy  yeSy"  sod  Hdai,  *^^ie  k  ao  sweei- 
tempeied,  ahe  w3L  not  refine  to  jteaee  us.  I 
^laU  tdl  her  how  mo^  we  haie  (separed 
everydiiii^  for  har,  and  I  deJI  gei  papa  to  go 
and  asBSt  bar  ia  conmi^  down  stairs;  be  will 
easTv  ha  if  ife  is  mBCKSBaajJ^  And  Hdoi  hur- 
ried awar  foil  of  kindnfaR  and  zeaL 

"^  She  is  so  sweet-tempered,"  repeated  Lons- 
dale to  hinisd£  **Tea^  fiill  of  sweetness^  a 
most  Vswdw  mind:  but  what  is  to  becixne  ci 
SO  mndi  beauty?  can  k  be  that  it  is  nevor 
destined  to  win  haf^aness  eitfa^r  fer  hersdf  or 
anothor?" 

And  Lonsdale  walked  sadly  into  the  library 
to  give  time  for  Emily  to  come  down  stairs^ 
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and  establish  herself  in  the  flower-garden.  He 
had  thought  only  of  an  earthly  happiness  as  he 
murmured  his  short  soliloquy ;  but  even  before 
he  seated  himself  in  the  quiet  library,  a  better 
thought  had  taken  its  place —  a  higher  hope  filled 
his  mind  for  that  beloved  being,  and  for  her 
as  well  as  for  himself,  he  looked  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  this  life  with  its  illusions  and 
its  regrets. 

After  he  had  sat  for  some  time  buried  in 
thought,  he  saw  the  object  of  his  solicitude 
carried  into  the  flower-garden  by  her  uncle,  and 
tenderly  placed  on  the  sofa.  He  saw  her  smile 
with  a  sweet  but  sad  expression,  as  Mr.  Lang- 
ley  and  Helen  wrapped  cloaks  around  her,  and 
arranged  the  pillows  so  as  to  support  her  head. 
He  then  saw  her  raise  the  flowers  he  had 
gathered  for  her,  and  speak  to  Helen  as  she 
admired  them ;  and  Helen,  as  he  guessed,  told 
her  who  had  put  them  there.  Then  her  aunt, 
with  the  two  other  cousins,  came  out  to  greet 
her  on  this  her  first  eflfbrt  to  appear  again 
among  them,  and  Lonsdale  saw  with  pain  that, 
after  a  time,  Emily  lay  back,  as  if  wearied,  on 
her  couch;   and  he  feared  she  would  be  too 
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much  exhausted  by  so  many  voices  to  aflow  of 
his  being  so  long  with  her  as  he  had  hoped. 
But  Jane  and  Isabella  Langley  were  soon  tired 
of  the  topics  their  father  had  introduced,  as  best 
suited  for  Emily,  and  one  after  the  other  glided 
away,  under  the  pretence  of  looking  at  some 
shrub,  or  gathering  some  flower.  Their  mother 
soon  followed  them,  and  then  Mr.  Langley 
came  into  the  library,  and  said : 

"  Poor  Emily  has  borne  this  better  than  I 
had  hoped.  Helen  says  that  you  may  go  to 
her  in  a  few  minutes,  when  she  has  had  a  short 
interval  of  silence  and  rest." 

Emily  held  out  her  hand  with  affectionate 
eagerness,  as  he  approached,  and  greeted  him 
with  more  than  her  usual  kindness  of 
manner. 

**  This  is  your  plan,  I  understand.  How 
kind  you  are  to  think  of  me !  and  Helen 
says  you  brought  me  these  flowers,  though 
they  are  so  tastefully  selected,  that  I  had  already 
declared  they  were  gathered  by  a  woman's 
hand." 

How  sweetly  did  her  voice  sound  in  his  ear — 
how  angelic  was  her  look,  as  she  endeavoured 
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to  smile  in  gratitude  for  all  his  care !  He 
was  scarcely  conscious  that  he  pressed  her 
hand  in  his,  more  tenderly  than  usual,  as  he 
replied: 

''Did  you  think  the  hand  of  a  man  un- 
worthy to  meddle  with  such  bright  things  ?" 

"  No-— not  unworthy"  said  Emily,  "  but  un- 
accustomed. At  least,  I  did  not  dream  of  your 
condescending  to  think  of  such  things ;  but  I 
ought  to  have  remembered  that  Grace  told  me 
you  were  perfect  in  every  art  that  can  minister 
kindness  ?" 

"  Dear  Grace  is  a  very  partial  judge,"  said 
Lonsdale ;  ''  but  were  she  here  now,  she  would 
tell  you,  that  no  girl  delights  more  in  flowers 
than  I  do,  therefore  I  have  not  much  merit  in 
selecting  the  most  beautiful." 

Two  hours  of  that  bright  day  passed  rapidly, 
whilst  Lonsdale  alternately  read  aloud  to  Emily 
and  Helen,  or  dosing  the  book  the  latter 
placed  in  his  hand,  conversed  with  them  on 
subjects  suggested  by  its  contents.  Helen  did 
not  leave  them,  for  both  Emily  and  Lonsdale 
were    beginning    to   read  her  fine    character, 
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and  her  presence  was  not  felt  by  either  to  be  a 
restraint. 

Next  day  the  weather  was  still  warm  and 
inviting,  and  Emily  was  able  to  spend  even  a 
longer  time  on  her  sofa  in  the  garden.  But 
this  was  to  be  Lonsdale's  last  day  at  Langley 
Court,  and  even  Emily  was  more  sad  in  conse- 
quence ;  whUst  he,  who  felt  that  she  was 
becoming  every  hour  more  dear  to  him,  could 
scarcely  endure  to  think  of  the  agony  she  must 
yet  go  through,  when  restored  to  all  the  cere- 
monial  of  life,  and  thoroughly  awakened  to  her 
own  orphan  state,  no  longer  sheltered  by  her 
mother's  sympathy,  and  deprived  of  all  that  had 
formed  the  beauty  of  her  external  life,  in  the 
midst  of  which  she  had  breathed,  as  if  herself 
the  very  spirit  of  beauty  and  harmony. 

A  very  short  acquaintance  with  the  drde  at 
Langley  Court,  had  shown  him  how  much  there 
was  in  the  life  pursued  there,  that  must  M  like 
a  chill  on  a  spirit  like  Emily's,  and  grate  pain- 
fully against  all  the  habits  in  which  she  had 
been  trained  from  her  birth;  and  though  he 
saw  that  all  would  treat  her  with  kindness,  and 
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that  two  of  the  family  felt  as  deeply  for  her  as 
he  could  desire,  they  had  not  seen  her  as 
he  had;  they  could  not  contrast  her  present 
^ot  with  that  from  which  she  had  been  so  sud- 
denly divided,  and  Lonsdale's  yearning  heart 
could  not  be  satisfied  in  leaving  her  even  to  the 
tender  care  of  the  gentle  Helen,  or  the  warm 
and  generous  protection  of  Mr.  Langley. 

There  were  many  pauses  that  day  in  their 
conversation,  and  Lonsdale  did  not  offer  to 
read  aloud.  Various  members  of  the  family 
ako  joined  them  from  time  to  time ;  and  Emily, 
as  well  as  Lonsdale,  felt  that  the  preceding  day 
had  passed  more  rapidly,  yet  though  the 
moments  seemed  heavy,  she  regretted  each 
hour  as  it  went  by,  and  acknowledged  to  herself, 
that  could  she  keep  Lonsdale  near  her,  could 
she  have  so  wise  a  guide,  so  tender  a  friend 
ever  at  her  side,  her.  life  even  in  England  would 
not  be  altogether  desolate.  Occasionally,  when 
left  alone  for  a  little,  he  exerted  himself  to 
urge  her  not  to  yield  to  listlessness  of  mind, 
and  recalled  to  her  remembrance  the  example 
of   her    own    mother,    who,    though    severely 
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afflicted,    had    always    led    a    life    of   active 

duty. 

"  I  trust,"  he  said,  bending  his  head  near  her 
couch,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  earnest  plead- 
ing, "  I  trust  you  do  not  misunderstand  me  in 
this.  I  trust  you  do  not  think  me  severe.  I 
only  feel  such  great  solicitude  for  your  hap- 
piness, and  your  welfare  in  every  way.'' 

"  I  could  never  think  you  severe,"  said  Emily, 
with  eyes  full  of  tears.  "At  least,  not  now, 
that  I  know  you  so  well ;  and  when  you  place 
before  me  that  dear  example,  how  can  I  think 
you  anything  but  most  kind  ?  But,  alas  ! 
what  active  duties  can  I  perform?  Heaven 
has  taken  from  me  my  duties." 

"  Not  so,"  said  Lonsdale ;  "  Heaven  will  give 
you  fresh  duties.  When  health  and  strength 
return  to  you,  they  will  rise  in  your  path,  even 
though  you  may  not  seek  them." 

"  When  health  and  strength  return !"  re- 
peated Emily,  mournfully ;  "  and  if  these 
never  return,  which,  indeed,  I  sometimes 
think—" 

She   hesitated   and   paused,   struck  by  the 
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expression  of  suffering  that  passed  across  his 
face.  Her  words  had,  indeed,  inflicted  a  pang ; 
for  more  than  once  a  dread  had  entered  his 
soul  that  she  might  pine  away  under  the  fever 
of  her  regrets  and  die ;  but  he  now  struggled 
with  that  fear,  and  said,  as  he  fixed  his  eyes 
earnestly  on  hers : 

"There  is  a  duty  that  may  be  performed 
even  on  a  sick-bed.  There  are  prayers  to  be 
offered  up;  and,  in  your  case,  there  is  one 
sacred  duty,  which  may  yet  give  an  interest 
even  to  yoiu*  daily  life." 

"  What  is  that  ?"  asked  Emily. 

"  The  endeavour  to  attain  all  that  peace  of 
mind,  as  a  Christian,  which  your  mother  so 
earnestly  desired  for  you.'* 

Emily's  eyes  fell  beneath  his  earnest  gaze, 
and  turning  away  her  head  in  silence,  ^tears 
flowed  down  her  pale  cheeks. 

It  was  settled  that  Sir  Frederick  should  take 
leave  of  Emily  in  the  evening,  in  her  own  sitting- 
room,  and  no  one  was  present  at  that  interview, 
which  deeply  agitated  both,  though  moved  by 
very  different  feelings. 
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She  made  no  effort  to  resist  the  despond^cy 
that  took  possession  of  her ;  she  had  tried  in 
the  kindness  of  her  affectionate  nature  to  appear 
cakn,  and  even  interested  in  external  things, 
to  please  those  who  were  so  solicitous  about 
herself;  but  the  effort  had  been  very  great,  and 
she  now  sank  in  a  corresponding  degree,  after 
the  excitement  was  over.  She  had  scarcely 
analyzed  her  feelings  towards  Lonsdale  himself^ 
but  she  felt  most  vividly  that  there  was  a  charm 
in  his  friendship,  such  as  nothing  else,  now  left 
her,  could  supply ;  and  when  he  came  to  bid  her 
farewell,  she  could  not  restrain  her  tears. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  write  to  you?"  said 
Lonsdale,  after  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 
speak  of  hope  and  a  cheerful  future,  whilst  in 
his  own  heart  there  seemed  no  place  for  hope, 
and  everything  on  this  side  the  grave  was 
overshadowed  by  a  heavy  doud.  "  Will  you 
allow  me  to  write  to  you  when  your  health  is 
better  ?  and  I  shall  then  be  more  able  to  advise 
you  than  now,  when,  indeed,  I  am  myself  too 
melancholy  about  you  to  say  much  that  can 
be  cheering." 
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"  Oh,  do  not  wait  xiiitil  I  am  better,"  said 
Emily,  "  that  might  be  far  too  long ;  if  you 
could  know  how  I  shall  miss  you,  you  would 
write  very  soon." 

He  rose  to  say  farewell ;  he  held  her  hands 
firmly  in  his ;  he  blessed  her  in  low  and  broken 
words ;  and  then,  with  a  deep  sigh,  left  the 
room. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

There  passed  a  weary  time." 

COLERIDGE. 


"  At  last  that  heart  to  hope  is  half  beguiled." 

CAMPBELL. 

The  twelve  months  that  immediately  suc- 
ceeded Mrs.  Howard's  death  were  not  marked 
by  any  event  of  importance  in  Emily's  life, 
though  during  all  that  time,  her  spirit  had  en- 
dured a  martyrdom,  of  which  those  with  whom 
she  lived  had  no  suspicion,  and  of  which  she 
never  permitted  herself  to  complain. 

On  her  first  arrival  in  England,  Emily  had 
greatly  admired  the  scenery  of  Langley  Court — 
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the  extensive  woods,  the  green  slopes,  the  quiet 
lake,  the  small,  silvery  stream,  the  rich  shruh- 
beries,  and  well-kept  gardens,  all  formed  a 
picture  so  new  and  so  satisfying  to  her  tasteful 
eye,  that  she  thought  she  now  understood  all 
she  had  ever  heard  or  read  in  praise  of  the 
homes  of  England ! 

But  when  weeks  and  months  passed  away, 
and  she  found  that  all  this  beauty  was  supposed 
sufficient  to  supply  what  the  heart  demands  of 
interest,  that  the  seclusion  from  society  which 
she  had  at  first  found  such  a  relief,  was,  in  fact 
an  exclusion  of  all  connected  with  the  outward 
world  which  can  rouse  the  energies,  or  that 
claims  the  sympathies  of  our  nature,  then  Emily, 
wearied  of  her  daily  walk  over  the  soft,  well-cut 
turf,  and  all  the  habits  of  her  youth,  rebelled 
against  the  established  rules  of  her  present 
home. 

Her  uncle  was  a  popular  man  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, but  an  annual  interchange  of  visits, 
with  a  few  state  dinners,  comprised  all  of  society 
which  his  family  enjoyed  when  in  the  coimtry. 
He  was,  also,  a  most  indulgent  parent,  but  he 
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had  certain  ideas  with  r^ard  to  etiquette  and 
female  propriety,  which  had  frequently  interfered 
with  the  plans  of  the  youngerpart  of  his&mily ; 
and  one  of  the  rules  to  which  he  attached  the 
greatest  importance,  was,  that  the  girls  should 
nerer  walk,  unattended,  heyond  his  own  grounds, 
not  even  to  the  village,  which  was  a  mfle  anda 
half  from  the  gate  of  the  park. 

To  IsaheDa  and  Jane,  who  had  perfect  liberty 
to  go  where  they  pleased  on  horseback,  under 
the  esoori  of  a  servant,  this  particular  restriction 
did  not  much  signify ;  but  to  Helen,  who  wished 
to  know  the  poor  amongst  whom  she  Hved,  it 
had  been  a  source  of  great  disappointment, 
whilst  Emily  who,  fit)m  mere  sickness  of  mind, 
often  longed  for  more  of  freedom,  accepted  this 
restramt  as  one  of  the  disagreeable  features  of 
domestic  life  in  England. 

Helen,  whose  views  of  life  and  its  real  in- 
terests had  all  been  altered  by  her  intercourse 
with  Mr.  Hervey,  the  friend  of  Lonsdale,  often 
sighed  for  more  of  liberty ;  but  she  had  never 
known  any  other  home,  and  imagining  that  the 
sort  of  existence  which  formed  the  subject  of 
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many  a  day-dream,  was,  in  fact,  denied  to 
almost  every  girl  in  her  position,  she  submitted 
to  it  as  a  necessary  evil,  with  as  much  of  patient 
sweetness  as  she  did  to  the  constant  accusations 
of  eccentricity  and  sentimentalism,  her  mother 
and  sisters  had  acquired  a  habit  of  addressing 
to  her.  She  could  form,  therefore,  no  estimate 
of  the  extent  of  suffering  imposed  on  Emily  by 
the  monotony  of  their  life,  for,  although  the 
latter  always  answered  inquries  as  to  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  land  of  her  birth,  she 
invariably  turned  the  conversation  from  any- 
thing that  might  have  led  to  a  description  of 
her  own  position  or  enjoyments  there;  and 
tenderly  attached  as  the  two  cousins  soon  be- 
came, there  existed  during  many  months  a 
reserve  between  them,  which  each  felt  in  the 
other,  yet  was  unconscious  of  in  herself. 

The  first  time  Emily  betrayed  anything  like 
impatience  at  the  change  in  her  destiny,  was 
one  gloomy  morning  in  November,  the  first 
November  she  had  passed  in  England,  when 
she  and  Helen  were  sitting  together  engaged  in 
drawing.  Emily  suddenly  threw  down  her 
pencil,  and  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  she  said : 
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"  Do  all  people  in  England  live  exactly  as  you 
do,  Helen  r 

Helen  looked  up  for  a  moment  and  coloured 
slightly,  then  asked  in  a  low  voice : 

"How  do  you  mean,  my  dear  Emily?  is 
there  anything  peculiar  in  our  way  of  living  ?*' 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  her  cousin,  "  that  is 
what  I  wished  to  learn ;  it  is  very  different  from 
anything  I  have  ever  seen,  hut  then  I  am  no 
judge ;  I  am,  in  feet,  a  foreigner." 

"  I  should  like  to  understand  how  you  lived 
in  Portugal,"  said  Helen ;  "  what  is  it  that  you 
find  so  different  in  our  habits?" 

"  Everything  I"  said  Emily,  with  a  heavy 
sigh.  "  Yet  I  feel  that  I  could  not  explain  this. 
When  I  think  of  particular  things,  it  seems 
much  the  same  here  and  there ;  but  the  result 
is  very  different.  You  seem,  here,  never  to 
depart  from  the  daily  routine  of  drawing, 
copying  music,  embroidering,  walking  out,  and 
reading." 

And  here  she,  with  difficulty,  suppresed  a 
yawn. 

"  And  did  you  not  do  all  these  things  in  your 
foreign  home  ?"  asked  Helen. 
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"  Yes,  but  they  were  not  the  chief  interests 
in  life;  they  were  not  the  business  of  the 
day." 

Emily  paused  abruptly,  and  leaning  her  elbows 
on  the  table,  she  rested  her  head  on  her  hands, 
and  fixed  a  melancholy  look  on  her  drawing. 

"  What,  then,  was  the  business  of  life  with 
you  ?"  asked  Helen  after  a  short  silence. 

"  I  scarcely  know,"  said  Emily.  "  I  never 
thought  of  it  until  lately ;  but  the  people  there 
seem  to  cling  more  to  one  another  than  they  do 
here ;  there  was  always  some  person  or  another 
about  whom  we  were  much  interested ;  I  think 
we  lived  more  out  of  ourselves  than  you  do ;  oiur 
enjoyments  were  more  sociable  and  more 
natural;  but  I  cannot  explain  what  I  mean, 
and,  perhaps,  I  ought  not  to  try." 

"  Oh,  I  think  I  understand  you,"  said  Helen. 
"  How  much  you  must  feel  the  change !"  and 
Helen  now  laid  down  her  pencil  also,  and 
sighed. 

"Poor  Josefa  declares  it  is  our  religion 
makes  all  the  difference,"  said  Emily  with  a 
faint  smile,  "  she  says  the  people  have  no  holy 
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tried  to  force  them  back,  but  they  made  their 
way,  and  rolled  slowly  over  her  cheeks. 

"  Perhaps  you  feel  very  much  the  difference 
of  climate,"  said  Helen,  in  a  low,  compassionate 
voice. 

Emily  cast  a  glance  at  the  dull,  leaden  sky, 
then  tried. to  smile,  and  said  : 

"  It  may  be  the  climate  which  makes  every- 
thing in  England  so  solemn ;  but  it  seems  as  if 
life  had  no  soul.  Even  the  poor  seem  removed 
to  such  a  distance  from  us.  I  miss  their  friend- 
ship, their  kind  looks,  their  blessings,  their 
touching  salutation  of  '  God  be  with  you,' 
which,  in  Portugal,  the  poorest  beggar  ad- 
dresses to  the  richest  noble." 

Emily  spoke  with  enthusiasm,  and  her  face 
glowed  with  emotion.  Helen  had  never  seen 
her  thus  excited  before — had  never  heard  her 
speak  thus  of  aU  she  missed  in  England,  and  she 
looked  at  her  in  surprise  for  some  minutes  with- 
out reply.     At  length  she  said : 

"  I  wish  Sir  Frederick  Lonsdale  were  here, 
Emily,  for  he  could  defend  poor  England  better 
than  I  can;  he  could  till  you  that,  even  in 
England,  life  possesses  that  soul  of  which  you 
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speak ;  but  I  can  only  tell  you  that  I  have  heard 
of  it,  and  dreamt  of  it ;  I  feel  as  much  as  you 
do  that  it  is  not  here." 

"  But  Sir  Frederick  never  has  told  me  this/' 
said  Emily,  "  it  was  my  thinking  of  him  that 
made  me  ask  you  if  all  persons  lived  as  we  do 
here.  He  speaks  to  me  of  duties  and  of  services 
to  be  rendered  to  others,  but  I  do  not  see 
them." 

"  I  believe  he  does  not  like  to  speak  of  his 
own  lost  home  and  early  hfe,"  said  Helen ;  "  but 
if  you  were  to  ask  him.  what  you  have  asked 
me,  he  would,  perhaps,  describe  to  you  how  he 
and  his  sisters  lived  at  Lonsdale  Priory." 

"  But  I  would  not  ask  him  if  it  were  to  give 
him  pain,"  said  Emily.  "  Could  you  not  tell 
me  about  it  now,  without  waiting  for  him? 
How  is  it  you  know  so  much  of  Sir  Frederick, 
Helen  ?  I  have  heard  you,  more  than  once, 
speak  as  if  you  had  known  him  long  ago." 

Helen's  cheeks  were  now  dyed  with  a  crimson 
blush ;  she  tried  to  speak,  then  hesitated,  and 
after  one  or  two  ineffectual  attempts,  rose  from 
her  seat  and  went  to  the  window.  Emily  looked 
at  her  with  a  sensation  of  even  painful  surprise ; 
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she  could  not  have  defined  the  impression  made 
on  her ;  but  she  felt  more  lonely  than  she  had 
done  ten  minutes  before ;  she  had  fancied  that, 
in  that  house  at  least,  Lonsdale  had  no  deeper 
interest  than  herself,  and  now  Helen's  agitation 
suggested  a  very  diflferent  thought.  But  Helen 
quickly  recovered  herself,  and,  turning  round, 
she  met  Emily's  expressive  look. 

"  No,  Emily,  no ;  you  are  wrong,"  said  Helen, 
going  up  to  her,  and  passing  her  arm  round 
her  neck,  so  as  to  conceal  her  own  face,  as  she 
stood  beside  her.  "  I  never  saw  Sir  Frederick 
until  he  came  here  to  see  you,  but  I  have  heard 
a  great  deal  of  him  from  his  dearest  friend. 
You  have  never  yet  seen  Mr.  Hervey  when  he 
came  here,  or  you  might  have  heard  him  speak 
of  all  the  Lonsdales." 

"  Mr.  Hervey,  the  clergyman  ?"  asked  Emily, 
trying  to  look  into  Helen's  face.  "  What  sort 
of  person  is  he  ?  I  have  had  a  sort  of  dread 
of  him,  from  all  your  mother  says  of  him." 

There  was  no  answer  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
then  Helen  sat  down,  looking  now  perfectly 
calm,  but  with  an  ususually  earnest  expression 
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in  her  fine  eyes,  and  a  burning  spot  on  each 
cheek,  and  Emily  read  her  secret. 

"  The  next  time  Mr.  Hervey  comes,"  said 
Hden,  "  you  must  see  him,  and  you  will  never 
dread  him  again.  He  was  once  curate  in  this 
parish,  but  now  he  lives  ten  miles  away,  and 
can  very  seldom  come  here ;  his  whole  time  is 
occupied  by  those  duties  and  services  of  which 
Sir  Frederick  speaks  so  much ;  and  mamma 
thinks  him  too  strict,  but  you  would  find  him 
as  gentle  as  Sir  Frederick  himself." 

"And  how  came  they  to  be  such  dear 
friends  ?"  asked  Emily.  "  They  seem  never  to 
meet  now." 

"  Oh,  yes,  they  do.  Mr.  Hervey  came  one 
morning,  when  Sir  Frederick  was  here  in 
spring,  and  he  always  sees  him  when  business 
takes  him  to  London ;  in  fact,  he  lodges  with 
him  there.  They  were  at  college  together,  and 
became  bosom  friends;  and  Sir  Frederick 
always  hoped  that  Mr.  Hervey  would  one  day 
have  the  living  attached  to  Lonsdale  Prioi)'. 
But  that  was  in  the  days  of  his  own  pros- 
perity." 
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Emily  sat  tracing  figures  with  her  pencil  in 
an  absent  manner.  She  had  felt  instinctively 
that  Helen  would  prefer  not  being  looked  at 
whilst  she  spoke  of  Mr.  Hervey,  but  now  her 
thoughts  were  wandering  in  another  land. 

"  Mr.  Hervey,  then,  knew  my  beloved 
Grace  and  her  mother?"  she  asked,  after  a 
time. 

"Oh,  yes,'*  said  Helen;  he  used  to  pass 
some  weeks  every  year  at  Lonsdale  Priory ;  and 
he  went  to  London  to  be  with  them  all,  when 
the  other  two  poor  girls  died.  He  has  often 
told  me  of  these  sad  scenes,  and  of  Sir  Fre- 
derick's agony  at  losing  his  sisters." 

"  I  must,  indeed,  see  this  Mr.  Hervey,"  said 
Emily,  rising,  and  tenderly  kissing  her  cousin, 
as  she  passed  her.  "  I  feel  already  an  interest 
in  him,  and  am  quite  certain  I  shall  like 
him." 

From  the  period  of  this  conversation,  the  two 
girls  felt  as  if  a  new  tie  bound  them  together. 
They  understood  each  other  better  than  they  did 
before ;  and  Emily  now  saw  why  it  was  that 
Helen,  with  her  fine  mind,  yet  went  through  all 
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the  common  detaOs  of  her  monotonous  life,  as 
if  she  had  no  higher  desires.  She  saw  that 
there  was  in  this  a  sacred  duty  that  nourished 
the  soul  that  submitted  to  it ;  and  she  also  saw 
that  her  cousin  had  a  secret  hope — a  deep 
affection  that  could  never  leave  her  companion- 
less. 

At  Christmas,  Lionsdale  came  again  to 
Langley  Court;  and  in  addition  to  his  visit, 
there  occurred  at  that  time  an  event  in  Helen's 
life  that  brought  a  glad  smile  even  to  Emily's 
lips,  and  gave  her  a  new  interest,  which  restored, 
from  that  period,  some  of  her  natural  cheer- 
fulness. Lonsdale  had  succeeded  in  procuring, 
through  a  friend,  the  presentation  to  Mr.  Hervey 
of  the  now  vacant  living  at  Lonsdale  Frioiy. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  Mr.  Langley's  con- 
sent to  the  long-suspected  attachment  between 
him  and  Helen ;  and  on  Christmas-Eve,  Lons- 
dale and  his  friend  arrived  together  to  pass  a 
week  in  the  house,  that  contained  the  two 
beings  dearest  to  both  on  earth. 

Those  days  were  like  a  renewal  of  youth  and 
hope  to  Emily ;  but,  like  all  seasons,  whether  of 
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jow  or  sorrow,  they  came  to  an  end,  and 
her  heart  sank  as  she  thought  of  returning 
to  the  monotonous  routine  they  had  inter- 
rupted. 

"  I  shall  miss  you  so  much,"  she  said,  her 
eyes  filling  with  tears,  as  Lonsdale  spoke  of  his 
departure,  the  day  before  he  left  Langley  Court ; 
"  and  I  cannot  follow  one  bit  of  your  advice. 
I  have  tried,  but  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  do 
here,  except  to  be  patient." 

"  But  if  you  succeed  in  that,  you  will  have 
done  no  small  thing,  under  your  circumstances," 
said  Lonsdale  kindly.  '^  That  seems  at  present 
the  task  Heaven  has  appointed  you." 

"  Then,  you  must  not  tell  me  of  higher  and 
better  things,"  said  Emily,  shaking  her  head 
sadly ;  "  for  they  inspire  wishes  that  make  the 
task  more  dif&cult." 

"Yet  these  wishes  must  not  be  stifled," 
answered  Lonsdale;  "they  may  lead  you  to 
thoughts  that  may  yet  be  a  blessing  to  yourself 
and  others.  But  how  is  it  that  you  always 
force  me  into  the  prosy  character  of  an  ad- 
viser?" he  added,  smiling.     "I  fear  you  wiH 
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begin  to  look  on  me  with  more  of  dread  than  of 
firiendship,  and  associate  my  name  only  with 
hard  speeches.'* 

"That  is  the  very  first  hard  speech  you 
have  ever  made  me,"  said  Emily,  fixing  her 
eyes  on  his  with  a  reproachfiil  look.  "  I  asso- 
ciate your  name  with  aU  that  is  good  and 
noble,  and  besides  that,  I  always  listen  to  your 
advice  as  if  to  the  voice  of  my  dear,  dear 
mother,  who  told  me  you  could  teach  me  all 
my  duty." 


Helen  Langley  was  married  early  in  May, 
and  on  the  first  day  of  June  her  family  left 
Langley  Court  to  pass  two  months  in  London. 
Lady  Lonsdale  and  her  daughter  were  already 
there,  and  it  had  been  settled  before  they  left 
Lisbon  that  Emily  was  to  pass  some  weeks 
with  them ;  indeed.  Lady  Lonsdale  had  written 
to  Mr.  Langley  that  he  must  allow  her  to  share 
with  him  the  society  of  his  niece,  who  had  been 
almost  consigned  to  her  care  by  her  dying 
mother. 
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An  unlooked-for  improvement  had  taken 
place  in  the  fortmies  of  the  Lonsdales,  by  the 
death  of  a  grand-unde  of  Lady  Lonsdale's,  who 
had  never  shown  her  any  kindness  during  his 
life,  but  left  her  at  his  death  the  sum  of  sixty 
thousand  pounds.  By  this  means,  they  were 
relieved  from  all  pecuniary  cares  on  their  return 
to  England ;  and  Lady  Lonsdale  only  sighed  to 
think  that  had  this  inheritance  come  a  few  years 
earlier  it  might  have  saved  her  son's  property, 
or  at  least  have  permitted  him  to  continue  in' 
the  army. 

But  Sir  Frederick  smiled  at  her  affectionate 
regrets,  and  said : 

"  No,  mother,  no,  it  is  all  for  the  best ;  it 
might  have  led  us  only  to  make  a  struggle  for 
what  could  not  with  prudence  be  kept." 

And  neither  she  nor  Grace  imagined,  that  it 
was  in  fact  to  him  this  change  of  fortune  made 
the  greatest  difference;  his  habits  remained 
simple  as  before ;  he  would  not  accept  the  sum 
his  mother  wished  to  force  on  him  during  her 
life-time,  and  he  never  spoke  of  giving  up  the 
empbyment  which  still  gave  him  a  feeling  of 
independence;   but  with  sensations  of  rapture 
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even  yet  for  her,  and  that  here  there  was  a  home 
that  could  realize  even  her  brightest  ideas  of 
what  a  home  should  be. 

Thoughts  of  her  mother  would  sometimes 
check  her  happier  feelings ;  but  she  felt  she  was 
now  with  those  with  whom  that  mother  had 
wished  her  to  be,  and  she  would  not  call  the 
happy  spirit  back  from  its  abode  of  peace, 
though  she  missed  her  so  greatly  on  that  bright 
evening  when  hope  and  joy  seemed  again 
smiling  on  her  path. 

With  cheerful  pride  Josefa  dressed  her  young 
mistress  that  day  for  dinner,  and  as  she  saw 
her  leave  her  room  to  rejoin  her  friends 
with  a  bright  colour  in  her  cheeks  such  as  she 
had  not  seen  there  for  many  a  day,  she  blessed 
in  her  heart  those  who  had  known  her  darling 
in  her  own  land,  and  who  still  loved  her  so 
fondly;  for  it  was  always  a  sore  subject  with 
Josefa  that  no  one  in  the  proud  cold  country 
she  only  endured  for  Emily's  sake,  knew,  "  how 
like  a  queen  her  young  lady  had  lived  before 
the  will  of  Heaven  had  made  her  poor;  not 
even  Miss  Helen,"  she  would  complain,  "  knows 
what  a  change  is  come  to  you,'*  and  she  never 
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could  reconcQe  herself  to  Emily's  reply,  "  What 
does  it  signify,  dear  Josefa?  we  could  never 
make  them  imderstand,  how  beautiful  life  is  in 
that  dear  Portugal  of  ours." 

Sir  Frederick  met  her  as  she  left  the  room. 
She  had  been  pale  from  fatigue  and  emotion  on 
her  first  arrivsd,  and  the  dark  travelling  dress 
and  dose  bonnet  had  prevented  his  seeing  much 
of  her  face  or  figure ;  but  he  now  perceived  for 
the  first  time  that  she  had  laid  aside  her  mourn- 
ing, which  Helen  had  persuaded  her  to  do  at 
her  marriage;  and  she  stood  before  him  once 
more  arrayed  in  white,  so  like  the  Emily  he  had 
loved  three  years  before  at  Cintra,  that  he  could 
scarcely  collect  his  thoughts  sufficiently  to  an- 
swer her  as  she  addressed  him. 

She  held  in  her  hand  a  choice  bouquet  of 
hot-house  flowers,  and  in  her  hair  Josefa  had 
placed  a  beautiful  moss-rose  which  she  had 
found  by  itself  in  a  delicately-shaped  glass  on 
her  toilet-table.  All  the  flowers  had  been 
brought,  his  mother  said,  by  Sir  Frederick, 
who  had  walked  on  purpose  to  a  favourite 
nursery-garden  to  fetch  them. 

''  I  did  not  require  to  ask  this  time,"  she 
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said,  with  enchanting  sweetness,  ''  who  had 
selected  these  lovely  flowers ;  I  guessed,  even 
hefore  your  mother  told  me,  that  they  came 
from  you.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  first  you 
ever  gathered  for  me,  nor  the  occasion,"  she 
added  in  a  lower  tone. 

Lonsdale  looked  at  the  soft  white  hand  that 
held  his  gift,  and  drawing  the  other  within  his 
arm  he  led  her  down  stairs,  saying : 

"  When  I  first  knew  you,  you  lived  in  the 
midst  of  flowers,  and  they  seemed  a  part  of 
yourself  and  your  home ;  I  always  think  of  you 
as  associated  with  bright  blossoms,  and  all  that 
is  beautiful  and  innocent." 

It  was  morning  before  that  little  party  sepa- 
rated to  seek  repose,  and  only  once  during  the 
happy  evening  had  their  enjoyment  been  inter- 
rupted by  a  momentary  apxiety.  Emily  had 
avoided  asking  about  the  Coiutenays  until 
they  were  seated  round  the  tea-table,  and  then 
she  inquired  if  Inez  was  as  beautiful  as 
ever. 

"  You  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing for  yourself,"  said  Lady  Lonsdale,  "  for  they 
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talked  of  coming  to  England  by  the  packet  that 
win  arrive  in  a  day  or  two/* 

"  Coming  to  England/'  exclaimed  Emily,  and 
a  sensation  of  faintness  blanched  for  a  moment 
her  cheeks  and  lips.  "  Arthur  did  not  mention 
this  in  his  last  letter/'  she  added,  hastily  reco- 
vering herself  with  an  eflfort ;  "  surely  this  is  a 
sudden  resolution." 

"  It  is  rather  sudden,"  said  Lady  Lonsdale, 
"indeed it  was  entirely  Mrs.  Courtenay's  doing, 
and  was  only  fixed  the  day  before  we  left  Lisbon. 
You  could  not  have  heard  it  unless  you  got  a 
letter  by  the  vessel  we  came  in." 

"No,  I  did  not  hear  by  that  mail,"  said 
Emily.  "  It  is  three  weeks  since  I  heard,  and 
Arthur  wrote  rather  hurriedly." 

She  longed  to  ask  if  he  looked  happy.  She 
wished  Lady  Lonsdale  or  Grace  would  speak  of 
him  and  Inez,  and  tell  her  all  she  wished  to 
know  of  their  life,  for  Courtenay's  letters  had  of 
late  been  singularly  uncommunicative ;  but  the 
Lonsdales  had  nothing  to  tell  that  could  give  her 
pleasure,  and  she  was  alarmed,  and  even  shocked, 
to  find  that  the  sudden  announcement  of  their 
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intended  coming  had  made  her  tremble  so  vio- 
lently, that  she  could  not  even  steady  her  voice 
for  a  few  moments. 

As  soon  as  she  felt  she  could  speak  again,  she 
said: 

"  I  wonder  how  Inez  will  like  England.  She 
has  never  been  here  for  more  than  a  few  days ; 
but  Arthur  must  wish  his  wife  to  be  fond  of  his 
native  country." 

"  Mrs.  Courtenay  cannot  fail  to  succeed  in 
any  society,"  said  Lady  Lonsdale ;  "  I  should 
think  she  will  create  quite  a  sensation  here." 

Emily  looked  surprised  ;  she  fancied  she  de- 
tected a  tone  of  sarcasm  in  Lady  Lonsdale's 
usually  quiet  voice,  and  this  was  not  the  sort  of 
answer  to  her  own  simple  words  she  could  have 
anticipated  from  her.  But  she  asked  no  more 
questions,  and  the  rest  of  the  evening  passed  in 
cheerful  conversation,  enlivened  by  many  gay 
details  given  by  Grace  of  her  last  winter  in 
Lisbon. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  England  now  ?"  asked 
Lonsdale,  the  second  day  of  Emily's  visit,  as  he 
drew  up  his  horse  alongside  his  mother's  car- 
riage, and  looked  smilingly  at  the  beautiful  face 
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which  had  already  excited  the  admiration  of 
every  lounger  in  the  Park,  and  given  him  the 
trouble  of  answering  a  dozen  times  the  same 
inquiry  of  "  Who  is  that  lovely  girl  with  Lady 
Lonsdale  and  your  sister  ?" 

The  animation  of  the  scene,  the  beauty  of 
the  equipages,  the  elegance  of  the  women,  and 
the  various  groups  of  equestrians,  with  their 
well-trained  steeds,  all  had  presented  to  Emily  a 
spectacle  so  novel  and  amusing,  that  her  natural 
gaiety  seemed  completely  restored,  and  her  light 
musical  laugh  had  greeted  Lonsdale's  ear  the 
very  moment  before  he  addressed  her. 

"Are  you  prepared  to  retract  all  you  have 
been  thinking  against  us  for  the  last  year  ?"  he 
added,  as  she  turned  at  his  well-known  voice. 

"  How  do  you  know  what  I  have  been  think- 
ing ?"  she  asked.  "  I  never  told  you  that  I 
thought  yotir  beloved  England  dull  and  cold." 

"  No,"  said  Lonsdale,  "  but  you  are  a  very  bad 
dissembler.  I  read  your  thoughts,  when  you 
used  to  listen  so  patiently  to  my  assurances  that 
even  in  England  life  had  its  happy  hours,  and 
its  gay  scenes  besides." 

"  And  was  this  the  life,"  asked  Emily  archly, 
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as  she  cast  a  glance  around  her,  "  was  this  the 
life  of  which  you  used  to  discourse  so  gravely, 
and  which  was  so  fitted  to  satisfy  the  heart  ?" 

It  was  long  since  he  had  seen  that  merry 
smile,  and  Lonsdale  gazed  at  her  with  an  undis- 
guised admiration,  that  made  his  mother  and 
sister  exchange  a  glance  of  intelligence,  while 
Emily  herself  was  embarrassed  by  a  conscious- 
ness that  she  was  blushing.  It  was  with  an 
effort  she  raised  her  eyes  again  to  his,  and 
laughingly  added : 

"  I  little  dreamt  that  it  was  for  a  life  like 
this,  you  wished  so  carefully  to  prepare  me." 

"  Nor  was  it  so,"  he  answered ;  "  and  yet  I 
am  glad  you  should  see  all  this,  just  because  it 
will  not  satisfy  you.  But  there  is  a  life  within 
aU  this  outside  glitter  which  will  suit  you  better ; 
and  as  to  the  country  life  of  England,  I  consign 
you  to  the  instructions  of  Grace,  who  can  prattle 
about  it  more  eloquently  than  almost  any  one 
I  ever  heard,  and  who  understands  it  too  most 
thoroughly." 

"  Ah !  poor  Frederick,"  said  Grace,  as  her 
brother  turned  away  to  speak  to  a  friend,  "  he 
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ing  out  her  hands,  pronounced  his  name.  She 
remembered  afterwards  that  he  bad  pressed  his 
lips  on  her  for^ead,  but  she  was  again  trem- 
bling as  she  had  done  when  the  Lonsdaies  told 
her  he  was  coming,  and  it  was  not  tiU  he  had 
shaken  hands  with  Grace,  and  taken  a  seat  on 
the  sofa  beside  herself,  that  she  recovered  her 
composure  sufficiently  to  express  her  pleasure  at 
'  seeing  him. 

But  he  seemed  in  no  way  surprised  at  her  emo- 
tion. He  was  himself  agitated;  her  mother 
had  been  in  his  thoughts  from  the  moment  he 
had  set  out  to  see,  for  the  first  time  since  her 
death,  her  orphan  girl;  and  as  he  took  his 
place  in  his  old  familiar  way  by  her  side,  he 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  what  was  passing 
within  him.  And  it  was  fortunate  for  Emily 
that  it  was  so,  for  he  had  no  sooner  taken  her 
hand,  saying,  with  the  deepest  feeling :  ''  My 
poor  Emily,  my  darling  girl,  how  much  I  have 
thought  of  you  since  we  parted,"  than  she 
allowed  her  tears  to  flow  freely,  and  returning 
his  affectionate  pressure,  she  wept  for  a  few 
moments  in  silence.  Those  tears  were  an  inde- 
scribable relief,  and  she  felt   thankful,  as  she 
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dried  them  away,  for  the  tender  words  that  had 
called  them  forth. 

And  now  their  meeting  was  over ;  and  Emily, 
after  that  first  emotion,  was  surprised  to  find 
herself  so  calm.  She  had  hoped  her  victory 
was  cdmplete ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  that  meeting 
had  been  needed  to  convince  her  that  it  was  so ; 
and  as  she  looked  in  Courtenay's  face,  it  was 
difficult  for  her  to  believe  she  had  ever  felt  for ' 
him  an  affection  deeper  than  that  he  now  in- 
spired. Not  only  was  there  no  lingering  toish, 
there  was  not  even  a  regret,  and  Emily  was 
glad  to  feel  that  he  loved  her  as  a  sister,  and 
that  she  was  nothing  more  to  him. 

"My  dear  Arthur,"  she  said,  placing  her 
hand  kindly  on  his  arm,  "  I  have  given  you  a 
poor  reception;  but  you  can  understand  how 
many  recollections  overcame  me  on  seeing  you. 
We  have  much  to  talk  of,  but  now  you  must 
first  of  all  tell  me  about  Inez." 

There  was  no  proud  smile  on  his  lips,  no 
tone  of  joy  in  his  voice,  as  he  answered,  and 
Emily  was  surprised  at  the  gravity  with  which 
he  said : 

"  She  is  well,  and  it  was  to  take  you  to  her 
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I  came  here  so  early.     Will  you  walk  with  me 
to  the  hotel  ?" 

Emily  at  once  assented,  and  after  conversing 
with  him  for  some  time,  she  rose  to  prepare  for 
her  walk.  Courtenay's  seriousness  had  made 
her  feel  an  awkwardness  in  again  introducing 
the  name  of  Inez,  and  yet  it  was  of  her  and  of 
their  mutual  plans  and  interests  that  she  fdt  it 
'  would  have  been  most  natural  for  them  to  con- 
verse, so  that  she  was  glad  when^  after  answering 
a  few  of  her  inquiries  about  her  friends  in  Lis- 
bon, he  asked  her  to  put  on  her  bonnet,  saying : 

''  Inez  may  imagine  we  are  not  coming,  and 
may  go  out.'* 

Emily  felt  that  Courtenay  was  under  a  re- 
straint in  speaking  of  his  wife,  and  she  scarcely 
liked  to  ask  herself  what  could  be  the  cause  of 
it ;  but  when  they  had  left  the  house  together, 
he  seemed  to  feel  more  at  ease.  Perhaps  it  was 
that  she  could  no  longer  look  into  his  eyes ;  and 
as  he  drew  her  arm  within  his,  he  began  to  tell 
her,  rather  rapidly,  how  very  sudden  had  been 
their  resolution  to  come  to  England. 
'  "  It  was  all  Inez's  doing,"  he  said  ;  "  we  had 
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"  It  is  always  better  to  be  friends." 

And  Courtenay  went  on  to  say,  with  great 
earnestness : 

'^  I  hope  you  will  come  often  to  see  us ;  it 
would  be  a  great  comfort  to  me,  if  you  could 
manage  to  be  with  Inez  as  much  as  possible." 

He  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  the  strange- 
ness of  his  words,  and  Emily  answered  kindly : 

''  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  be  with  you  and 
your  wife,  dear  Arthur." 

On  reaching  the  hotel  where  Inez  was  staying, 
Emily  was  for  an  instant  bewndered  by  hearing 
a  hum  of  Portuguese  voices ;  the  language  of 
her  childhood,  of  her  nursery,  of  the  land  of  her 
birth,  fell  so  unexpectedly  on  her  ear,  that  she 
looked  around  her  in  astonishment;  but  she 
had  not  advanced  above  a  few  paces  into  the 
room,  ^en  Inez,  embracmg  her,  said,  with  a 
gay  laugh : 

"  Dear  Emily,  how  surprised  you  look ;  you 
are  only  among  old  friends,  who  have  been 
longing  to  see  you." 

Inez  had  lost  nothing  of  her  beauty,  and  she 
received  Emily  with  the  graceful  cordiality  which 
always  made  her  so  captivating ;  leading  her  up 
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to  her  guests^  who  had  been  well  acquauited 
with  her  and  her  mother  in  Lisbon,  and  exclaim- 
ing in  her  own  caressing  manner : 

^'How  well  «he  looks;  it  is  evident  this 
English  climate  agrees  with  her.  Why  that 
complexion  is  sufficient  to  make  ev^i  a  Spanish 
beauty  die  of  envy." 

And  Inez  again  threw  her  arms  round  E^mily, 
and  kissed  her,  saying :  ^ 

"  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you  once  more  ¥* 

She  was  warmly  greeted  by  all  the  friends 
amongst  whom  she  found  herself  in  such  an 
unlooked-for  manner,  but  the  last  who  advanced 
towards  her  was  De  Barros.  There  was  a  pecu- 
liar smile  on  his  lip,  and  a  significant  expression 
in  his  eye,  as  he  went  through  the  complimen- 
tary  salutation  usual  in  his  country,  and  Emily 
felt  inclined  to  shrink  from  him  now  ev^n  more 
than  she  had  done  at  their  last  memorable  meet- 
ing.  Yet  there  was  nothing  in  his  manner  that 
could  offend  her.  It  was  full  of  the  gentle 
courtesy  for  which  all  of  his  nation  are  remark- 
able, and  she  tried  to  persuade  herself  that  his 
presence  there  was  a  most  natural  occurrence. 

A  lively  conversation  followed,  in  which  Inez 
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herself  took  the  most  promiDent  part,  and  Emily 
had  now  an  opportunity  to  observe  both  her  and 
Courtenay.  She  had  not  seen  Inez  address  her 
husband  since  his  entrance,  and  she  remarked 
that  her  eyes  were  scarcely  ever  turned  towards 
him,  whilst  his,  on  the  contrary,  were  fixed  on 
her  whenever  she  spoke,  with  a  look  of  mingled 
anxiety  and  sadness.  When  every  one  else 
laughed  at  her  gay  salHes^  he  scarcely  even 
smiled,  and  he  spoke  very  little  himself;  his 
thoughts  did  not  appear  to  wander,  and  yet  they 
seemed  engaged  with  more  in  the  present  scene 
than  met  the  ear  or  eye  of  any  other  person 
there.  From  him  Emily  turned  to  De  Barros. 
He  was  gazing  at  Inez,  and  Emily  grew  heart- 
sick as  she  saw  that  both  his  look  and  manner 
expressed  the  most  passionate  devotion  for  her 
he  had  sworn  to  hate,  and  that  their  eyes  con- 
stantly met,  whilst  Inez  exerted  all  her  powers 
to  amuse  and  dazzle  her  hearers. 

Once  Emily  saw  that  Courtenay  followed  his 
wife's  glance,  and  caught  the  expressive  gaze  of 
De  Barros.  An  angry  flush  darkened  his  fine 
features,  and  looking  again  at  Inez,  his  lip  curled 
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with  a  scorn  Emily  had  never  seen  on  that  lip 
before.  At  that  moment,  she  could  have  wished 
in  her  heart  that  she  had  never  seen  him  again. 
She  understood  it  all ;  his  dream  was  ov^,  and 
he  was  imhappy,  whilst  even  she,  or  a  hundred 
as  devoted  as  she,  could  do  nothing  to  console 
him.  But  she  understood  not  yet  all  that  was 
passing  before  her.  She  was  too  innocent,  too 
inexperienced,  to  guess  the  depth  of  villainy  to 
which  revenge  can  lead  a  man,  unrestrained  by 
any  principle ;  but  she  saw  that  Inez  was  still 
the  slave  of  her  inordinate  vanity ;  that  De  Barros 
was  leading  her  on  a  dangerous  course,  and 
that  Arthur  was  already  but  a  secondary  object 
in  the  r^ard  of  her  whom  he  had  so  fondly 
worshipped. 

One  by  one  the  party,  who  were  all  living  in 
the  same  hotel,  separated  to  seek  their  various 
amusements,  and  Emily  was  left  alone  with  the, 
Courtenays.  She  felt  nervous  and  depressed, 
but  Arthur  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely  when 
they  were  gone,  and  coming  up  to  his  wife  with 
something  of  his  former  manner,  he  said  : 

**  I  was  telling  Emily,  as  we  came  here,  Inez 
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that  we  hoped  we  should  see  a  great  deal  of  her ; 
she  owes  us  some  amends  for  her  former  refusal 
to  come  to  us." 

Inez  smiled  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles  as  she 
replied : 

"Yes,  indeed,  Emily,  I  hope  the  Lonsdales 
do  not  dream  of  monopolising  you  entirely.  I 
believe  London  is  as  new  to  you  as  to  me,  and 
we  shall  enjoy  ourselves  together." 

"  Could  you  not  come  to  stay  with  us  here  a 
little  while  ?*'  asked  Courtenay.  "  There  is  an 
unoccupied  room  connected  with  this  suite  of 
apartments." 

Emily  saw  that  Inez  cast  down  her  eyes  at 
these  words,  and  appeared  to  be  occupied  with 
the  clasp  of  her  bracelet,  and  she  answered  in 
haste: 

"  Oh,  no,  I  thank  you ;  I  could  not  leave 
Lady  Lonsdale  so  soon,  but  I  hope  to  see  a 
great  deal  of  you  nevertheless.  I  can  pass  any 
morning  with  Inez  when  she  is  inclined  for  my 
society." 

Inez  looked  up  from  her  bracelet. 

"  That  will  be  very  often,  my  dear  Emily ;  and 
I  hope  you  will  also  spare  us  an  evening  occa- 
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sionally — ^to-morrow,  for  instance,  when  we  are 
to  have  some  friends  with  us." 

Emily  assented,  and  nearly  an  hour  elapsed 
in  conversation,  whilst  every  moment  she  grew 
more  and  more  surprised  at  all  she  saw  in  those 
two  whom  she  had  pictured  to  herself  so  different. 
She  could  not  have  expressed  in  words  what  it 
was  that  dissatisfied  her,  yet  was  she  certain 
things  were  not  as  they  ought  to  he.  She 
remembered  the  impassioned  love  of  both  Cour- 
tenay  and  Inez,  his  boundless  admiration  of  her 
charms,  her  equally  boundless  veneration  of  his 
more  lofty  qualities ;  and  now  where  were  the 
traces  in  the  husband  or  wife  of  the  deep  feel- 
ings in  which  the  lovers  had  gloried  ?  Cour- 
tenay,  it  is  true,  looked  at  Inez  with  an  interest 
that  made  Emily  sigh,  for  though  it  seemed  stiU 
to  acknowledge  her  fascination,  it  expressed 
even  more  of  regret  than  of  admiration.  But 
the  change  in  Inez  was  still  more  difficult  to 
understand;  she  spoke  cheerfully  and  kindly 
to  her  husband ;  but,  when  not  opposed  in  any 
wish,  Inez  was  always  good-humoured,  and 
anxious  to  please,  and,  satisfied  that  Courtenay 
admired  her  more  than  all  the  women  he  had 
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ever  seen,  he  appeared  to  engage  her  attention 
no  more  than  any  other  person  whose  admiration 
she  thought  worth  having. 

''Do  you  find  Inez  at  all  changed?"  asked 
Courtenay  suddenly. 

Emily  started;  she  felt  as  if  he  had  read 
her  thoughts,  and  her  answer  in  the  negative 
was  pronounced  in  so  low  a  voice,  that  Inez 
came  to  her  assistance,  and  laughing  heartily, 
said  : 

"  Poor  Emily !  she  does  not  like  to  confess 
that  I  have  got  a  horrid,  matronly  look;  you 
ought  not  to  ask  such  indiscreet  questions, 
Arthur;  and,  to  punish  you,  I  shall  carry  off 
Emily.  I  shall  show  her  my  trousseau^  or,  at 
least,  what  remains  of  it,  and  then  we  shall  take 
a  drive." 

But  it  was  evident  Inez  had  only  wished  to 
escape  from  the  drawing-room,  for  she  threw 
herself  listlessly  into  an  easy  chair  when  she  had 
displayed  the  dress  in  which  she  was  married, 
and  had  opened  a  large  casket  of  jewels  that 
stood  on  her  dressing-table;  and  Emily,  who 
admired  all  that  was  beautiful,  whether  it  be- 
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longed  to  herself  or  to  another,  silently  examined 
the  glittering  ornaments  that  were  placed  before 
her.  She  could  not  speak,  for  her  heart  was 
full  of  anxiety ;  but  she  raised  them  one  by  one, 
and  when  she  had  seen  them  all,  she  put  eadi 
in  its  own  place,  and,  closing  the  casket,  turned 
towards  Inez. 

The  latter  had  been  watching  her  with  some 
curiosity ;  she  felt  that  she  never  understood 
what  passed  in  Emily's  mind ;  her  own  sup- 
plied her  with  no  key  to  a  character  so  pure  and 
artless ;  and  now,  when  Emfly  sitting  down 
beside  her,  asked,  with  an  air  of  earnest  sim- 
plicity :  "  Are  you  very  happy,  Inez  ?'*  she  was 
so  much  startled,  that  she  could  not  answer  her 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  Emily  looked  at  her 
with  that  expression  of  anxiety  which  Inez  had 
ah'eady  objected  to  in  Lisbon. 

"  What  a  strange  girl  you  are !"  she  said, 
recovering  herself,  though  colouring  slighdy. 
*^  No  one  but  yourself  would  ask  that  question. 
Of  course,  I  am  happy ;  as  happy  as  any  one  is 
in  this  troublesome  world." 

*'  But  you  ought  to  be  much  happier  than 
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most  people  in  this  world,"  said  Emily,  trying 
not  to  speak  gravely.  "  It  is  not  every  young 
wife  who  can  boast  of  so  much  beauty  and 
wealth,  or  of  such  an  adoring  husband." 

"  Beauty,  wealth,  an  adoring  husband,"  re- 
peated Inez  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  musing  on  the 
words.  "  Ah,  yes,  these  are  all  good  things ; 
but  still  there  come  troubles  to  the  most 
favoured." 

Emily  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  then  made 
a  desperate  effort. 

"  It  must  be  very  disagreeable  to  you,  Inez, 
to  have  Monsieur  de  Barros  so  much  in  your 
society." 

•  She  stopped  in  alarm  at  the  effect  of  her 
words,  for  every  vestige  of  colour  fled  from 
Inez's  face,  but  it  was  only  for  an  instant,  and 
then  she  answered,  hurriedly : 

^'  Oh,  dear  no,  not  in  the  least  disagreeable ; 
of  course  there  was  a  little  awkwardness  the 
first  time  we  met,  but  there  was  no  help  for 
that.  I  could  not  banish  him  from  his  uncle's 
house;  and,  besides,  poor  fellow,  he  suffered 
enough  about  me,  and  suffers  still." 

"  Suffers  still !"  exclaimed  Emily. 
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"  Yes,"  said  Inez,  "  why  not  ?  Do  you  think 
it  so  easy  a  thing  to  recover  the  loss  of  Inez  de 
Sampayo  ?" 

And  she  drew  up  her  head  with  a  mock  air 
of  gaiety,  whilst  a  deep  blush  spread  over  her 
features,  caused  by  a  mingled  feeling  of  con- 
sdous  beauty  and  detected  vanity. 

"  You  do  not  mean  that  you  believe  De  Bairos 
still  loves  you !"  said  Emily,  in  a  tone  of  almost 
expostulation. 

"  Nay,  Emily,  I  will  not  be  lectured ;  I  mean 

in  that,  at  all  events,  to  play  the  matron  over 

^you,  otherwise  we  shall  be  sure  to  quarrel,  for  I 

know  that  I  could  never  adopt  your  prudish 

ideas.'* 

''I  do  not  think  any  one  ever  called  me  a 
prude  before,"  said  Emily ;  "  but,  indeed,  Inez, 
I  think  I  know  more  of  Monsieur  de  Barros 
than  even  you  do ;  I  bdieve  that  he  is  a  most 
dangerous,  unprincipled — " 

Inez  rose  hastily  and  rang  for  her  maid, 
saying: 

"  I  ordered  the  carriage  at  three,  and  it  is 
now  past  that  time ;  you  must  finish  your  de- 
scription of  Monsieur  de  Barros  another  time.'* 
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"  Nay,  Inez,"  said  Emily,  speaking  in  French, 
as  the  attendant  entered  the  room,  "  this  is  not 
a  subject  I  should  like  to  resume ;  and  I  have 
already  seen  enough  to  make  me  warn  you  to 
be  on  your  guard.  Depend  on  it  this  man  hates 
you." 

Inez  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughing. 

"  I  do  pot  speak  without  good  reason,"  urged 
Emily ;  "  I  know  that  he  vowed  vengeance 
against  you ;  do  not  trust  him." 

Inez  again  laughed  heartily. 

"  My  good  little  sister,"  she  said,  playfully, 
"  of  course  I  know  all  that,  but  he  has  forgiven^ 
me ;  we  have  had  our  grand  scena  ab-eady,  and 
all  has  been  explained.  Yes,  yes,"  she  added, 
impatiently,  as  her  companion  still  looked  in- 
credulous, "  he  told  me  he  had  meant  never  to 
forgive  me,  but  he  was  too  wretched  to  continue 
long  angry,  and  so  we  made  it  all  up,  and  he 
win  get  over  it  in  time." 

Emily  was  not  convinced,  but  she  could  say 
no  more.  To  tell  how  much  De  Barros  had 
revealed  to  herself,  would  only  make  Inez 
dislike  her  society,  and  deprive  her  of  aU  chance 
of  doing  her  any  good  ;   and  with  a  heavy  heart 
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&he  stood  watching  her  as  her  maid  adjusted 
her  shawl  and  bonnet.  The  excitement  of  their 
short  discussion  had  brought  a  rich  glow  to  her 
cheeks^  and  her  large  eyes  sparkled  with  anima- 
tion, whilst  the  soft  folds  of  her  lace  veil,  and 
the  delicate  shade  of  her  pink  shawl,  suited  well 
with  the  dark  locks  braided  across  her  fine 
forehead. 

"  Oh,  Inez,  how  beautiful  you  are,*'  exclaimed 
Emily,  involuntarily ;  "  there  is  no  one  so  beau- 
tiful." 

Inez  kissed  her  affectionately,  and  said : 
•  "  All  very  well,  I  fancy,  for  a  dark  beauty 
but  you  are  yourself  perfect  in  your  own  style, 
Emily.  Come,  I  expect  we  shall  create  some 
sensation ;  it  is  not  every  day  such  a  pair  are 
seen  together." 

"  Will  Arthur  come  with  us  ?"  asked  Emily, 
as  they  left  the  room. 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  he  is  gone  off  long  ago  after 
his  own  devices,"  said  Inez.  "  He  seldom 
honours  me  of  an  afternoon." 

But  she  was  mistaken.  Courtenay  was  read* 
ing  in  the  drawing-room,  and,  as  they  approached 
him,  Emily  saw  that  he  also  was  struck  by  his 
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wife's  appearance.     He  looked  fondly  at  her  for 
a  moment,  and  then  said : 

"  I  mean  to  accompany  you  in  your  drive, 
Inez;  I  feel  proud  to  show  my  countrymen  a 
beauty,  that  cannot  be  matched  even  in  Anda- 
lusia." 

"  I  thought  you  were  gone  out,"  said  Inez, 
carelessly,  as  she  pulled  on  her  glove ;  then,  as  if 
recollecting  herself,  she  looked  in  his  face  and 
smiled.  The  smile  was  full  of  sweetness,  but 
Courtenay  felt  it  was  an  after  thought ;  and  he 
remembered  a  time  when  she  would  seek  bis 
eye  even  in  the  gayest  crowd,  and  when  every 
word  that  expressed  his  admiration  called  forth 
a  look  of  fondness  in  reply  A  very  bitter 
feeling  made  him  turn  from  her  to  Emily  ;  and 
drawing  her  close  to  him,  he  said,  with  a  melan- 
choly sniile : 

"  You  also,  my  little  Emily,  look  as  if  you 
had  been  partaking  of  some  fairy  charm — some 
love-draught  to  make  you  irresistible.  I  hope 
you  don't  intend  to  break  many  hearts." 

**  Not  one,  dear  Arthur,"  said  Emily,  disen- 
gaging her  hands  from  his.      "  Men's  hearts 

VOL.  in.  o 
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Dever  do  break,  and  no  one  will  look  at  me  beside 
your  beautiful  Inez." 

Their  drive  was  a  pleasant  one ;  and  Inez,  as 
if  remembering  suddenly  that  she  would  not 
like  her  husband  to  admire  any  one  more  than 
hersdf,  played  all  the  time  the  part  of  an  atten- 
tive wife  and  considerate  friend.  Never  had  she 
looked  more  graceful,  or  made  herself  more 
charming;  and  as  Courtenay  marked  the  ad- 
miring glances  cast  on  his  two  beautiful  com- 
panions, and  listened  to  their  gay  remarks,  his 
heart  swelled  with  a  fond  pride,  and  he  whis- 
pered to  himself: 

"  She  is  so  young  and  so  lovely,  can  I 
wonder  that  she  is  pleased  at  the  admiration 
she  inspires !" 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

He  found  she  would  not  give  up  all  for  one. 
What !  counts  and  cayaliers  and  all>  and  carry 
Herself  demurely— 'twas  not  to  be  done." 

BARRY   CORNWALL. 


Three  weeks  passed  away,  and  Emily  would 
have  enjoyed  during  this  period  a  happiness  as 
complete  as  she  dared  to  hope  for  on  earth,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  harassing  suspicions  of  De 
Barros,  and  her  convictions  that  Courtenay  was 
not  happy. 

In  the  home  of  her  kind  friends  all  was  peace 
and  affection,  whilst  the  devotion  of  Lonsdale, 
now  unrestrained,  and  unsuspected  only  by  her- 
self, who  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  his 
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kindness,  invested  every  little  incident  in  her  life 
with  a  mysterious  interest,  the  charm  of  which 
sank  into  her  heart,  though  she  sought  not  to 
examine  too  closely  of  what  it  was  composed. 
Had  he  been  suddenly  taken  from  her,  Emily 
might  have  read  her  own  heart  more  quickly ; 
but  there  were  three  things  combined,  that  for 
the  present  prevented  her  perceiving  the  blessing 
Heaven  offered  for  her  acceptance.  The  first  of 
these  was,  perhaps,  the  idea  that  had  long  before 
grown  familiar  with  her,  that  Lonsdale  had 
loved  some  one  before  she  knew  him,  and  that 
probably  that  attachment  still  existed.  The 
second  was  a  resolution  she  had  formed  with 
regard  to  her  own  future  life — a  resolution  that 
has  been  formed  and  broken  by  many  a  heart  as 
pure  and  true  as  hers — never  to  risk  her  peace 
in  a  second  love.  And  the  third  was  the 
•  remembrance,  of  how  greatly  she  had  already 
been  misled  by  an  aflfectionate  look  and  a  manly 
tenderness,  in  one  who  only  loved  her  as  a 
brother.  Perhaps  it  was  on  the  whole  this  last 
consideration  that  had  the  most  influenced  her 
manner  to  Lonsdale,  and  prevented  her  under- 
standing his,  for  she  had  more  than  once  been 
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Startled  by  the  expression  of  his  eye,  or  the 
tender  admiration  of  his  words ;  but  had  inva- 
riably repressed  the  thoughts  they  su^ested  by 
the  same  painftd.  mortifying  recoUection :  «  Thus 
also  Arthur  used  to  look  and  speak,  and  he 
meant  nothing  but  the  love  of  a  brother,  and 
the  common  gentle  courtesy  men  like  to  show  to 
all  women/' 

Various  circumstances  at  this  period  height- 
ened her  anxiety  about  the  Courtenays  to  a 
painful  degree ;  she  saw  that  he  often  looked 
displeased,  and  displeasure  was  an  expression 
almost  new  to  her  on  his  coiuitenance ;  she  also 
perceived  that  Inez  seemed  to  wish  sometimes 
to  conceal  from  her  how  much  De  Barros  was 
in  her  society,  and  yet  appeared  at  the  same 
time  even  nervously  anxious  to  induce  Emily  to 
come  to  her  and  accompany  her  in  her  drives ; 
and  she  became  also  aware  that  the  Lonsdales 
avoided  in  a  marked  manner  making  any  allu* 
sion  to  Inez ;  when  she  named  her  they  would 
look  at  her  with  kindness,  say  the  few  words 
that  politeness  required,  and  then  drop  the 
subject. 
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''Mrs.  Courtenay  is  gone  out,  and  left  me 
here  to  entertain  you,  should  you  come  before 
she  returned.  I  hope  you  are  in  a  very  indul- 
gent mood,  as  I  am  but  a  poor  substitute  for  one 
so  charming ;  but  I  believe  she  wiH  not  be  very 
long  absent." 

They  continued  conversing  cheerfully  on 
general  topics  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  but  on  Emily's  making  some  remark 
regarding  the  possibility  of  the  Courtenays 
remaining  a  year  in  England,  her  companion 
altered  his  tone,  spoke  with  hesitation,  looked 
inquiringly  in  her  face,  and  at  length  said  very 
gravely : 

''  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  indiscreet, 
but  we  used  to  speak  so  freely  when  we  were 
children  that  I  always  feel  with  you  as  if  with 
one  of  my  sisters,  and  I  have  wished  for  several 
days  to  say  something  to  you  about  Mrs.  Cour- 
tenay. Pray  forgive  me,"  he  continued,  seeing 
that  Emily  changed  colour,  and  looking  himself 
on  the  ground  as  if  to  save  her  the  pain  of  being 
observed.  "  I  cannot  bear  to  give  you  pain, 
you  who  are  so  good ;  but  I  know  you  wish 
Mr.  Courtenay  to   be   happy — and   even  this 
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beautiful  Inez  means  no  harm,  and  may  be 
saved  from  much  distress  if  only  you  will  speak 
to  her." 

He  evidently  took  it  for  granted  that  she 
understood  to  what  he  alluded,  though  his 
expressions  were  so  general,  and  Elmily,  tho- 
roughly convinced  of  his  delicacy  and  intc^ty, 
said: 

"  Can  you  teD  me  what  it  is  that  has  induced 
you  to  speak  of  this  ?  Of  course  you  see  a 
great  deal  of  Inez." 

*^  I  see  she  does  not  in  the  least  imderstand 
her  husband's  character,  and  that  she  has  no 
idea  how  little  indulgence  would  be  shown  her 
in  this  country,"  answered  Sebastian  with  a  ha]f 
smile,  as  if  anxious  not  to  treat  the  subject  too 
gravely.  ^'  But  you  must  not  look  so  miserable," 
he  went  on  to  say,  "  the  only  danger  is  that  she 
may  for  a  little  vanity  lose  all  Mr.  Courtenay's 
love,  and  make  him  and  herself  very  wretched 
for  a  while." 

There  was  no  time  for  reply — there  was  a 
light  footstep  heard  at  the  door  and  Inez  hersdf 
entered. 

When  she  found  h^-sdf  abne  with  Inez,  she 
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opened  at  once  the  subject  that  had  been  lying 
so  heavy  on  her  spirit 

"  I  must  speak  even  though  you  are  angry, 
tlear  Inez,"  she  said;  ''I  must  perform  that 
duty,  even  though  I  may  not  save  you." 

"  Save  me !"  repeated  Inez,  scornfully,  "  save 
me  from  what  ?" 

"  From  the  loss  of  the  esteem  of  all  whom 
you  value,"  said  Emily  ;  and  she  then  told  her 
what  she  had  observed  in  her  conduct,  and  that 
she  feared  remarks  were  made  on  it,  from  the 
manner  of  Lady  Lonsdale  and  others  in  speak- 
ing of  her. 

"  Well,  I  can  live  without  Lady  Lonsdale,  or 
any  of  these  immaculate  beings,"  replied  Inez ; 
**  and  as  to  you,  Emily,  you  must,  of  course, 
make  your  election  between  them  and  me." 

'^  But  there  is  a  loss  greater  still,  Inez,  which 
you  are  rashly  riskiag,  the  loss  of  your  husband's 
love — ^and  for  what?  Oh,  Inez!  reflect — for 
what  are  you  doing  all  this  ?" 

"  I  believe  the  whole  world  has  gone  mad," 
said  Inez,  petulantly.  "  Do  you  think  I  cannot 
love  Arthur  unless  I  allow  him  to  tyrannize  over 
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me  ?  Does  any  reasonable  person  imagine  that  I 
can  say  to  Monsieur  de  Barros,  '  I  see  that  you 
love  me,  but  my  husband  is  so  afraid  of  my 
loving  you,  that  you  must  never  again  oome 
near  me !' " 

"  You  cannot  accuse  Arthur  of  being  a  tyrant," 
remonstrated  Emily.  '^  Has  he  also  spoken  to 
you — oh !  Inez,  has  he  spoken,  and  could  you 
refuse  to  obey  him  ?" 

"  You  will  drive  me  mad,  Emily,"  exclaimed 
Inez,  starting  to  her  feet,  and  walking  rapidly 
across  the  room  several  times.  "  It  is  always 
Arthur,  Arthur — he  is  always  right  and  I  am 
always  wrong.  I  wish  to  Heaven  you  had  mar- 
ried him  yourself  !'* 

Emily  turned  icy  cold,  and  though  she  wished 
to  speak,  her  lips  would  not  move,  and  she  sat 
paralyzed  by  the  shock  of  the  rude  words,  the 
full  force  of  which  Inez  herself  did  not  guess. 
But  the  latter  paused  abruptly  in  her  rapid  walk, 
and  standing  before  Emily,  something  in  her 
look  attracted  her  notice,  and  a  flash  of  light 
passed  through  her  mind. 

She  fixed  her  eyes  with  a  smile  of  disdain  on 
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her  gentle  adviser,  and  then,  with  a  mocking 
laugh,  said : 

^'Ha!  it  is  thus,  is  it?  And  this  is  the 
reason  why  Arthur's  happiness  is  so  very  pre- 
cious, and  my  peace  is  of  no  value.  TTiis  is  the 
reason  why  you  take  such  a  sisterly  interest  in 
your  adopted  brother,  whilst  you  are  indifferent 
to  every  other  man — and  this  accounts  for  the 
drooping  looks  of  the  beautiful  Miss  Howard, 
which  puzzled  all  Lisbon  when — " 

Inez  could  say  no  more— Emily  rose  from 
her  seat,  very  pale,  but  calm,  and  stood  before 
her  with  an  air  of  such  scorn,  that  she  was 
startled  in  the  midst  of  her  insulting  address. 
She  looked  with  alarm  at  the  face  of  the  sweet- 
tempered  girl  she  had  dared  to  outrage,  and  felt 
that  to  rouse  just  anger  in  a  spirit  like  hers  was 
indeed  a  sin  to  be  repented  of. 

She  did  not  speak  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
said: 

"  When  your  mad  passion  is  over,  Inez,  you 
will  regret  the  insulting  manner  in  which  you 
have  received  the  last  advice  I  shall  offer  you. 
Should  you  ever  need  a  friend,  you  will  find  me 
willing  to  comfort  and  assist  you." 
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she  must  go  to  the  hotel  next  morning,  and 
she  trembled  with  nervous  excitement  whenever 
she  endeavoured  to  picture  to  herself  what  she 
might  find  there. 

It  was  early  in  the  day  when  she  again 
entered  the  apartment  where  she  had  parted  a 
ijveek  before  so  coldly  with  Inez,  and  she  now 
saw  that  Courtenay  was  there  alone,  and  busily 
engaged  in  writing. 

He  advanced  to  meet  her,  and  took  her  hand, 
but  his  manner  was  less  kind  than  usual,  and 
be  did  not  speak. 

"  How  is  Inez  ?'^  asked  Emily,  not  knowing 
whether  she  ought  to  say  that  she  came  by  her 
summons. 

But  Courtenay  took  no  notice  of  the  question, 
and  after  looking  a  moment  at  the  papers  that 
covered  the  table,  he  said : 

"I  was  writing  to  you,  Emily,  when  you 
came  in,  but  you  can  tell  me  what  I  want  to 
know,  in  person  better  than  on  paper." 

He  hesitated,  then  drawing  a  packet  of  letters 
from  his  desk,  he  suddenly  placed  before  her  the 
one  she  had  abeady  seen  in  the  hands  of  De 
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Barros — the  letter  Inez  had  written  to  him  at 
Cintra. 

"  I  ask  you  on  you  honour,  Emfly,"  said 
Courtenay,  still  maintaining  his  strange  cold 
manner,  "  I  ask  you  on  your  honour  if  you  ever 
saw  this  letter  before  ?" 

Emily  with  trembling  fingers  took  the  letter, 
and  after  a  rapid  glance  at  its  contents,  said : 

'*  It  was  once  read  to  me,  much  against  my 
will — I  declined  to  look  at  it." 

"  But  these  were  the  very  words  that  were 
read  to  you,"  urged  Courtenay,  "and  you  know 
that  to  be  the  handwriting  of  Inez — is  it  not 

so  r 

Emily  bowed  her  head,  and  then  with  a  great 
effort,  said : 

Why  do  you  ask  all  this,  Arthur  ?" 
And  you  could  conceal  this  from  me,"  be 
said  bitterly,  and  not  heeding  her  question; 
"  you  could  conceal  this  from  me — ^you,  who 
knew  how  greatly  I  was  deceived — you,  who 
knew  what  I  loved  and  admired  in  woman — 
you  could  let  me  link  my  fate  with  one  capable 
of  conduct  like  this,  capable  of  professing  love 


u 
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to  two  men  at  once,  capable  of  peijury  itself. 
Oh,  Emily !"  he  continued,  with  increasing 
vehemence,  "  it  was  not  well  of  you,  whom  I 
would  have  saved  from  such  a  fate  with  the 
sacrifice  of  my  life." 

"  Oh  !  Arthur,  Arthur !"  exclaimed  Emily, 
seizing  his  hand  and  speaking  in  a  voice  of 
such  anguish  as  went  to  the  heart  even  of  the 
angry,  injured  Courtenay,  "  Arthur,  have  mercy, 
do  not  upbraid  me ;  my  mother — our  mother, 
oh !  Arthur,  she  who  loved  you  as  her  son,  she 
thought  I  must  not  tell  you — she  thought  it 
too  late.  Besides,  we  believed  that  Inez  really 
loved  you,  and  we  saw  that  De  Barros  was 
maddened  by  his  desire  for  revenge." 

"  And  he  has  got  it,"  said  Courtenay  bit- 
terly, "  yet  not  on  her;  she  will  not  feel  this, 
it  is  I,  who  never  meant  to  injure  him,  who 
must  suffer  all  my  life  for  her  shameless  false- 
hood. And  yet  why  should  I  blame  him  ?  If 
he  had  not  unveiled  her  character,  it  would  only 
have  been  the  work  of  some  other." 

"  Oh  no,  Arthur,"  said  Emilyj  whose  tears 
were  now  flowing  rapidly,  "  do  not  speak  so 
despondingly — you  will  yet  be  happy." 
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"  Never  I"  said  Courtenay.  "  I  may  save 
her  indeed  from  serious  errors — ^her  own  pride 
will  assist  me  in  that — but  my  dream  is  over. 
I  now  know  all  her  miserable  vanity  and  powers 
of  deception,  and  my  respect  is  gone.  Oh! 
my  God,  how  I  worshipped  her;  and  now — 
now — " 

"  How  did  this  letter  come  into  your  pos- 
session?" asked  Emily,  anxious  ere  she  said 
more,  to  learn  all  that  had  occurred  during  the 
past  week. 

"  Inez  yesterday,  contrary  to  an  express  order 
I  had  for  the  first  time  imposed  on  her,  chose 
to  take  this  man  with  her  in  her  carriage,  in  the 
afternoon.  She  was  seen  with  him  in  the  Park, 
and  elsewhere.  I  was  standing  at  the  door  of 
the  hotel,  speaking  to  Beaumont  and  Alba* 
querque,  when  they  returned.  I  marked  a  look 
exchanged  between  those  two  young  men ;  and 
enraged  by  this  deliberate  act  of  disobedience  in 
one  whom  I  had  never  thwarted  before,  I  spoke 
to  Inez  before  De  Barros  on  the  subject,  and 
putting  aside  his:  arm,  which  he  was  offering  for 
her  support,  I  led  her  myself  to  her  room,  where 
she  has  voluntarily  remained  ever  since." 
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"And  De  Barros?"  inquired  Emily,  seeing 
that  Courtenay  paused. 

"  De  Barros  !"  repeated  Courtenay,  contemp- 
tuously. "  Like  a  true  Portuguese,  he  has  taken 
himself  off  at  the  first  sign  of  anything  either 
disagreeable  or  inconvenient.  I  believe  he  is 
alre^y  on  his  way  to  Paris ;  but  he  left  this 
epistle  for  me,  with  that  precious  enclosure.  I 
really  thought,  when  I  saw  his  writing,  that  he 
was  about  to  show  an  example  to  his  country 
and  demand  an  explanation  of  my  manner  to 
him  yesterday.  Here,  you  may  read  his  letter? 
in  which  you  are  yourself  named.'* 

Emily,  sick  at  heart,  read  the  harsh  lines  by 
means  of  which  De  Barros  had  fulfilled  his 
threat  of  vengeance.  They  were  few  and  de- 
cided: 

■ 

"  If  I  could  have  punished  your  wife  for  her 
treachery  to  me,  without  giving  pain  to  you,  I 
should  have  been  well  pleased,  but  that  was  im- 
possible. I  leave  it  to  you  to  tell  her  that  the 
injimd  De  Barros,  for  whose  professions  of  love 
she  chose  to  disobey  and  offend  her  husband, 
has  never  ceased  to  hate  her  since  the  hour  in 
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which  he  discovered  her  falsehood.  It  was  to 
strip  her  of  her  borrowed  virtues  that  I  affected 
to  be  miserable  at  her  loss,  whilst  it  was  with 
difficulty  I  concealed  my  contempt.  The  en- 
closed will  prove  to  you  that  I  was  so  happy  as 
to  receive  the  vows  of  Mademoiselle  de  Sampayo 
even  before  you  had  won  her  promise  to  be 
yours.  If  you  have  any  doubt  regarding  the 
date  of  the  letter,  I  refer  you  to  Miss  Howard, 
who  knows  it  was  written  a  year  before  your 
marriage,  though  she  declined  to  show  it  to 
you.  I  do  not  imagine,  however,  that  Mrs. 
Courtenay  herself  would  dare  to  deny  its  authen- 
ticity. I  shall  be  on  my  way  to  France  before 
you  receive  this,  and  beg  to  announce  at  once, 
whatever  other  designs  might  fill  your  mind, 
that  I  do  not  consider  the  vanity  of  a  woman  a 
fitting  cause  in  which  to  risk  my  life  or  limbs. 

"Francisco  de  Barros." 

Emily  finished  the  letter,  and  scarcely  dared 
to  raise  her  eyes  to  Courtenay's  when  she  had 
done  so. 

"  A  pleasant  letter !"  he  exclaimed  ironically, 
after  waiting  for  her  to   make  some  remark 
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"  A  pleasant  letter  that  for  a  husband  truly  ! 
He  need  not  have  told  me  he  would  not  answer 
for  it  like  a  man ;  he  would  cry  mercy  luider  a 
horsewhip,  and  I  should  degrade  myself  in  quar- 
relling with  him." 

"  Oh,  Arthur !"  cried  £mily,  terrified  at  the 
bare  idea  of  a  quarrel,  '^  for  Inez's  sake,  you 
would  surely  avoid  anything  that  could  expose 
her  name." 

"  For  Inez's  sake  1"  repeated  Courtenay,  sadly. 
"  For  Inez's  sake.  Yes,  I  suppose  I  must  en- 
deavour, as  her  husband,  her  protector,  to  save 
her  from  evil  suspicion ;  and  yet,  Emily,  I  pro- 
test  to  you  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  would  have 
despised  her  less,  had  I  thought  she  loved  this 
man." 

Courtenay  then  proceeded  to  tell  the  history 
of  his  short  married  life — his  first  happiness, 
his  confidence  in  his  wife's  devotion,  and  then 
the  gradual  change  that  came  over  her;  her 
pleasure  in  the  admiration  of  others,  her  anxiety 
to  be  a  leader  in  every  gaiety ;  her  evident 
weariness  in  their  home,  when  left  firequently 
tete-a-tete  with  him. 

p  2 
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"  In  short,  Emily,"  he  added,  with  a  heavy 
sigh,  "  long  before  I  saw  you  here,  my  disap- 
pointed heart  had  told  me,  that  although  she 
might  love  me  more  than  any  other  human 
being,  she  loved  nothing  in  comparison  with 
herself  and  her  pleasure.  Yes,  with  aQ  her 
caressing,  endearing  ways,  her  heart  is  cold  and 
selfish." 

Emily  endeavoured  to  speak  even  more  than 
she  felt  in  favour  of  Inez ;  but  Courtenay  shook 
his  head,  and  then  asked  for  all  the  particulars 
relating  to  the  letter  which  De  Barros  had  read 
to  her  at  Cintra. 

When  he  had  heard  all  she  could  tell  him, 

* 

he  seemed  again  much  excited,  and  exclaimed : 

"  Alas !  you  found  it  very  easy  to  consign  me 
to  a  fate  so  heavy  as  mine." 

"  Easy !"  whispered  Emily  to  herself.  "  My 
God,  Thou  knowest  if  it  was  easy." 

But  the  time  was  over  when  such  words  as 
these  might  have  pierced  her  heart.  Her  affec- 
tionate nature  was  sorely  grieved  by  his  re- 
proaches, but  her  sorrow  was  now  a  sister's,  and 
nothing  more. 
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"  Arthur/',  she  said  at  length,  with  a  serious- 
ness that  arrested  his  attention,  ''  your  case  is 
not  hopeless.  You  have  discovered  that  your 
wife  has  one  great  fault,  which  no  one  has  ever 
yet  endeavoured  to  assist  her  in  curing.  Some 
may  have  upbraided  her  with  it,  but  no  one 
whom  she  respects  has  ever  pointed  out  to  her 
in  love,  yet  with  firmness,  the  only  way  to  free 
herself  fi-om  its  power,  This  is  your  duty, 
Arthur.  She  is  your  wife ;  she  is  very  young  ; 
she  is  more  beautiful,  more  gifted  than  any  other 
being  on  earth ;  and  she  loves  you,  Arthur — 
yes,  loves  you,"  she  repeated  eagerly,  as  he 
shook  his  head  with  a  gesture  of  impatience, 
"loves  you  fondly,  deeply.  I  know  she  does, 
and  it  was  because  my  mother  thought  so  too, 
that  we  hoped  she  would  make  you  happy. 
Arthur,"  she  continued,  after  a  short  silence, 
"  take  your  wife  away  from  all  these  gay  scenes ; 
go  abroad  with  her.  She  has  taste,  she  has  a 
cultivated  mind ;  take  her  where  you  may  enjoy 
together  all  that  is  beautiful  in  art  and  nature. 
Appeal  to  her  love,  her  better  feelings,  her  vene- 
ration for  you.  Speak  to  her  of  religion,  of 
One  who    marks    her   most   secret  thoughts. 
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Heaven  may  prosper  the  task  you  have  urged  so 
eloquently." 

And  now  Emily  said  that  she  must  see  Inez. 
She  was  longing  to  be  at  home.  What  was  it  he 
had  said  ? — "  Since  he  could  not  win  herself?" 
The  words  soimded  still  in  her  ears :  what  did 
they  mean?  No,  she  must  never  ask,  never 
know.  It  could  not  affect  her  peace  now ;  and 
yet  it  was  with  a  wearied  spirit  and  throb- 
bing head  that  Emily  entered  the  room  of  the 
now  humbled,  half  repentant,  though  indignant 
Inez. 

From  her  she  learnt  many  particulars  Courte- 
nay  had  not  told  her ;  and  with  tears  of  bitter- 
ness, and  much  anger  against  De  Barros,  she 
related  the  story  of  the  last  few  days.  Courte- 
nay  had,  during  that  time,  remonstrated  more 
than  once,  Inez  acknowledged,  on  the  change  in 
her  manner  to  himself,  and  her  daily  increasing 
love  of  excitement ;  but  it  was  only  on  the  pre- 
vious morning  he  had  startled  her,  by  expressly 
declaring  his  disapprobation  of  her  intimacy 
with  De  Barros,  and  his  prohibition  as  to  her 
ever  being  seen  with  him  in  public,  except  when 
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"  My  husband !"  exclaimed  Inez.  "  It  wfll 
be  better  to  forget  him  also,  now  that  I  have 
lost  his  love.  When  he  brought  that  man's 
letter,  with  my  own  wretched  note,  written  in  a 
fit  of  madness,  and  when  I  confessed  I  had 
written  those  lines,  deliberately,  of  my  own 
free  will,  he  looked  at  me  with  a  scorn  I  can 
never,  never  forget.  It  would  have  been  better 
had  he  upbraided  me — I  could  have  endured 
his  anger,  though  not  his  scorn." 

"  And  have  you  not  seen  him  since  ?"  asked 
Emily. 

"That  was  two  hours  ago,"  answered  Inez; 
"  but  half  an  hour  afterwards  he  returned  to 
ask  for  more  details  of  all  that  had  taken  |^ce 
between  Francisco  and  me,  both  before  and 
since  my  marriage.  Oh !  he  tortured  me  with 
his  questions,"  she  exclaimed,  starting  from  her 
chair ;  "  there  was  no  escape,  I  was  forced  to 
tell  him  all;  yes,  even  all  my  wretched  inde- 
cision about  his  own  dear  self.  I  had  to 
explain  all  that  had  led  to  that  note:  I  had 
to  confess  that  I  had  once  resolved  on  marry- 
ing De  Barros,   even  after  I  loved  himself." 
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And  Inez,  covering  her  face,  bui'st  into  a  pas- 
sion of  tears. 

Emily  allowed  her  to  weep  for  some  minutes, 
and  then  said  gently : 

"Then  you  do  love  your  husband,  Inez? 
you  do  value  his  respect  ?" 

"  Do  I  love  him  ?"  repeated  Inez.  "  Neva-, 
never  did  I  love  any  man  but  himself.  And 
now — now  in  this  hour,  when  I  have  lost  him, 
I  know,  indeed,  how  deeply  I  love  him."  And 
again  she  hid  her  face  and  wept. 

"  But  you  have  not  lost  him,  Inez ;  he  is 
your  husband,  and  you  may  yet  be  happy — 
happier,  indeed,  than  you  have  ever  yet  been." 

"What  did  he  say  to  you,  Emily?"  asked 
Inez.  "  Did  he  speak  very  bitterly  ?  did  he 
appear  still  to  love  me  ?" 

These  were  embarrassing  questions,  and  Emily 
hesitated. 

"  Ah !  I  see  how  it  is  1"  exclaimed  Inez,  "you 
are  endeavouring  to  console  me  with  a  false 
hope — ^you  know  that  he  no  longer  loves  me. 
Oh !  Arthur,  Arthur !  I  have  been  vain,  I  have 
been  foolish,  I  have  been  wilful,  but  never  for 
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one  instant  since  the  first  hour  I  knew  you,  have 
I  ceased  to  think  you  the  noblest  and  the  best 
of  human  beings.  Emily/'  she  added  vehe- 
mently, "  I  cannot  live  thus — I  cannot  bear 
his  coldness — ^I  would  rather  leave  him,  rather 
die !'' 

"  Then  go  and  tell  him  all  this,  Inez,"  said 
Emily,  ^'  go  and  tdl  him  now,  whilst  you  fed 
it  so  deeply — ^let  him  know  how  you  deplore 
your  fault,  and  how  much  you  love  him,  and 
depend  on  it  you  will  not  find  him  ungenerous. 
You  can  write  to  me  if  you  want  me  again ;" 
and  Emily  was  about  to  leave  her. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Inez,  trembling  violently,  "  do 
not  go  away,  I  may  need  your  help — ^yes,  I  will 
go — ^but  stay  here — promise  not  to  go  whilst  I 
am  absent — ^yes,  I  will  go  at  once,  and  humble 
myself  at  his  feet,  if  he  wiH  but  love  me  again." 

And  charging  Emily  not  to  leave  the  room  till 
she  returned,  the  impetuous  Inez  went  to  seek 
her  husband. 

An  hour  elapsed  before  Inez  returned  with 
flushed  cheeks,  and  the  traces  of  tears  in  her 
eyes.  She  threw  herself  into  a  chair,  and  as 
she  did  not  speak,  Emily  began  to  fear  that 
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Courtenay  had  been  more  severe  than  she  had 
expected. 

At  length  Inez  withdrew  her  hand  from  her 
face,  and  said  sadly : 

"He  has  forgiven  me,  Emily;  but!  now 
know  all  that  he  once  thought  me;  he  has 
spoken  with  great  kindness,  but  so  sternly  too 
— ^he  did  not  disguise  how  I  had  fallen  in  his 
esteem.  Oh,  Emily !  he  will  never  think  of  me 
again  as  he  did  a  year  ago  !" 

"Perhaps  not,  my  dear  Inez,"  said  Emfly, 
kindly,  "  for  he  then  thought  you  faultless,  and 
you  know  we  are  all  but  erring  mortals.  And 
now  shall  I  tell  you  my  present  great  fear  for 
youf 

"  Yes,  certainly — what  is  it  ?"  replied  Inez, 
with  some  curiosity. 

"  It  is  this :  that  you  will  regret  far  more  the 
loss  of  your  husband's  adoring  admiration,  than 
your  own  unworthiness  of  it.  If  I  thought  you 
would  try  to  be  what  you  know  Arthur  admires, 
I  should  have  no  fears  either  for  you  or  for 
him." 

Inez  coloured  deeply^  and  made  no  reply. 
She  had  said  truly  that  she  loved  her  husband, 
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but  she  was  very  far  from  feeling  that  penitence 
and  humility  that  might  lead  her  to  contemplate 
any  serious  change  in  herself,  and  she  saw  that 
Emily  had  read  her  thoroughly. 

The  latter  needed  no  interpreter  of  what  was 
passing  in  her  mind,  she  read  it  all  in  the  beau- 
tiful but  troubled  face ;  and  sighing  deeply  as  she 
thought  of  the  task  Courtenay  had  before  him, 
in  training  that  vain  and  wilful  spirit,  she  rose 
and  kissing  Inez,  bade  her  fareweU. 

As  she  bent  kindly  over  the  young  wife  for 
whom  she  had  pleaded  so  earnestly,  and  who 
had  brought  on  her  such  a  weight  of  sorrow,  a 
sudden  feeling  of  compunction  seemed  to  strike 
Inez,  and  looking  up  in  her  face  with  an  ex- 
pression of  embarrassment,  she  said : 

"  Emily,  it  was  only  in  that  odious  letter  I 
learnt  how  very  much  I  owed  you,  and  that  you 
had  it  once  in  your  power  to  have  divided  me 
from  Arthur  altogether.  He  has  himself  ex- 
plained this  more  fully  to  me  now.  Can  I  hope 
that  you  forgive  me  my  wicked  words  the  last 
time  you  were  here  ?  what  can  I  do  to  prove 
how  grateful  I  am  ?" 
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Tears  filled  Emily's  eyes.  She  gently  passed 
h^  band  over  the  beautiful  brow  upturned  to- 
wards her,  and  pressing  her  lips  on  it,  she 
said : 

"  Be  a  loving,  happy  wife,  Inez— make  Arthur 
happy  ;  and  his  sister  will  bless  you  to  her  dying 
day/' 

Next  day  Courtenay  came  long  before  the 
usual  hour  for  visitors,  and  Emily  was  alone 
when  he  entered.  He  looked  very  pale,  and 
very  grave,  but  his  manner  to  her  was  again 
full  of  affection,  as  it  had  always  been,  save 
durmg  the  short  period  of  his  anger  the  day 
before. 

"  I  came  this  morning,  Emily,"  he  said,  after 
a  few  general  remarks,  "  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
written  to  Francisco  de  Barros.  You  need  not 
be  uneasy,"  he  continued,  with  a  slight  smile  as 
he  marked  her  look  of  anxiety,  "I  have,  of 
course,  written  to  him  in  such  terms  as  will 
somewhat  damp  his  fancied  triumph,  and  pre- 
serve my  wife's  dignity ;  but  however  little  he 
may  like  my  letter,  I  have  no  idea  he  will  reply 
to  it.     He  spoke  plainly  enough  on  that  score. 
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and  though  not  probably  prepared  for  the  line 
I  have  taken,  I  don't  imagine  he  will  care  to 
push  the  matter  further.  My  reason,  however, 
for  telling  you  aU  this,  my  dear  Emily,  is,  to  put 
you  on  your  guard  lest  you  should  ever  meet 
this  man  again.  I  have  not  allowed  him  to 
have  any  suspicion  either  that  he  succeeded  in 
making  mischief  between  Inez  and  me,  nor  even 
that  I  had  spoken  to  you  on  the  subject  of  that 
note.  You  must,  therefore,  keep  both  these 
secrets,  if  you  are  ever  so  unfortunate  as  to  meet 
him  again." 

"  I  sincerely  hope  I  never  may,"  said  Emily, 
"  he  has  already  caused  me  much  distress." 

"It  was  certainly  hard  that  you  should  be 
distressed  at  all  about  it,  dearest,"  said  Courte- 
nay,  "  you  who  have  had  enough  to  distress  you 
in  every  way." 

"  I  wish  it  had  all  fallen  on  me,"  said  Emily, 
in  a  low  voice  ;  "  but  it  is  over,  and  we  shall  all 
be  happy  now  that  odious  Francisco  is  gone." 

"  That  is  easily  said,  Emily,  but  not  so  easily 
achieved." 

"  Nay,  Arthur,  you  are  unreasonable.  I  felt 
more  convinced  yesterday,  than  I  had  ever  done 
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before  of  Inez's  love  for  you.  Her  love,  at  all 
events,  was  most  sincere/' 

"  Her  love — ^yes — I  suppose  so — ^for  what 
else  could  she  indeed  have  married  me  ?  She 
has  confessed  pretty  plainly,  that  she  was  quite 
aware  she  made  a  worldly  sacrifice  in  doing  so. 
But,  Emily,  there  is  no  use  in  disguising  the 
fact,  she  never  was  what  I  fancied  her ;  and  now, 
as  to  her  becoming  all  that,  in  my  dream,  I 
worshipped,  what  right  have  I  to  expect  that  ? 
Would  not  that  be  even  more  unreasonable 
than  my  mourning  my  mistake  ? — as  I  must  do, 
though  you  shake  your  head  so  reproachfully." 

"  Will  you  not  then  even  try  to  be  happy  ? 
will  you  not  try  to  make  her  all  she  is  capable 
bemg  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  will  try,"  said  Courtenay,  lan- 
guidly. "  But  I  fancied  Ker  a  being  I  might 
look  up  to — ^I  fancied  myself  one  whom  all 
mankind  might  envy  the  possession  of  such  a 
treasure ;  and  now  I  am  told  that  I  must  cure 
her  of  a  hundred  faults — must  first  make  her 
what  I  wished  in  a  wife,  and  then  restore  to  her 
the  idolatry  she  has  never  yet  deserved." 

Emily  was  much  distressed — she  felt  that  the 
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case  was  becoming  too  difficult  for  her  to  guide ; 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  Courtenay  failed  to 
fulfil  her  high  expectations,  his  energy  seemed 
gone,  and  the  shock  his  affections  had  received, 
seemed,  in  disappointing  all  his  hopes,  to  have 
blunted  even  his  generosity. 

A  long  silence  followed  his  last  words,  and 
then  it  was  broken  by  Emily,  asking  how  long 
he  meant  to  remain  in  London. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  was  the  reply,  "  it  is  so 
difficult  to  decide  where  to  go,  when  one  has  no 
settled  home  or  occupation.  Oh,  Emily !" 
added  Courtenay,  suddenly,  "  if  your  dear 
mother  were  now  here,  she  would  see  me 
punished  for  having  so  obstinately  neglected  her 
advice,  and  your  father's.  What  a  blessing  a 
profession  would  be  to  me  now !  something 
which  would  force  me  out  of  myself !" 

"  But  since  our  dearest  mother  is  not  here, 
Arthur — since  she  has  been  removed  from  all 
that  could  trouble  her  gentle  spirit,"  said  Emily, 
firmly  but  aflfectionately,  "  why  not  endeavour 
to  do  now,  what  she  would  counsel  were  she 
permitted  to  speak  to  us  again  ?" 

Courtenay  only  sighed  in  answer.     Emily's 
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work-box  was  on  the  table  before  him,  and  in  a 
fit  of  absence  he  lifted  one  thing  after  another 
out  of  that  general  receptacle  for  every  variety 
of  useful  and  useless  articles,  so  often  stored 
from  year  to  year  with  a  care  that  is  inexplica- 
ble, save  to  her  who  knows  how  to  link  each 
one  into  the  chain  of  the  past.  To  Courtenay 
many  of  the  things  he  now  gazed  on  so  list- 
lessly had  been  familiar  to  him  for  years  ;  some 
had  belonged  to  Mrs.  Howard,  and  he  smiled 
sadly  as  memories  connected  with  them  came 
across  his  mind.  At  last  he  raised  the  lid  of  a 
small  compartment  in  the  box — ^Emily  had 
risen  to  close  a  blind  through  which  the  sun 
was  streaming  with  a  dazzling  brightness,  and 
it  was  only  on  returning  to  her  seat  she  per- 
ceived that  Arthur's  eyes  were  bent  eagerly  on 
a  little  box  in  which  lay  a  faded  flower. 

She  turned  deadly  pale,  but  her  presence  of 
mind  did  not  forsake  her,  and  seating  hersdf 
again  beside  him,  she  said  : 

"  How  wonderfully  well  it  has  retained  its 
coloiu-;  you  see  I  marked  the  date  when  you 
gathered  it  for  me." 

It  was  a  small  blossom  of  the  Saudades 
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plant,  "that  graceful  flower  of  woe,"  whose 
name  exjHresses  to  a  Portuguese  all  that  can  be 
felt  of  tenderness  in  love  and  friendship,  or  of 
despair  in  sorrow ;  it  breathes  of  pain,  and  fond- 
ness, and  devotion, 


tc 


Its  meaning  is  a  sad  regret, 

A  longing  hope,  a  quenchless  flame/' 


its  very  sound  thrills  the  heart,  and  it  is  asso- 
ciated in  the  minds  of  all  those  with  whom  it  is 
a  familiar  word,  only  with  the  remembrances 
and  the  feelings  that,  in  spite  of  pain  and  con- 
flict, still  form  in  every  land  and  in  every  age 
the  poetry  of  life. 

And  this  small  flower,  so  unpretending  in  its 
beauty,  so  significant  in  its  name,  had  been 
gathered  for  Emily  one  day  at  Cintra,  and  pre- 
sented to  her  by  Courtenay  soon  after  his 
return  there  from  his  travels,  and  exactly  at  the 
time  when  he  was  stiU  indulging  in  his  short 
dream  of  love  for  herself. 

She  had  often  thought  since  of  throwing  it 
away ;  she  had  had  it  in  her  hand  to  do  so,  but 
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then  it  had  seemed  so  precious  to  her — ^that 
withered  flower !  And  latterly,  for  some  weeks, 
she  had  never  looked  at  it. 

Courtenay  had  not  replied  immediatdy  to 
her  remark  as  to  the  date ;  he  well  remembered 
the  very  day  and  spot  near  which  it  had  been 
gathered,  and  he  gazed  with  a  melancholy 
expression,  now  on  the  flower,  now  on  the 
words  she  had  traced  below  it.  Then  replacing 
it  in  the  little  box,  and  putting  that  also  agam 
where  he  had  found  it,  he  said : 

"  Ah,  Emily !  how  much  I  loved  you  when  I 
gave  you  that  flower."  He  turned  towards  her 
as  he  spoke,  and  misimderstanding  the  look  of 
mingled  surprise  and  dismay  she  cast  on  him, 
he  added,  "  Did  you  never  guess  how  bitterly 
you  mortified  me  at  that  time  ?  did  you  really 
never  see  that  I  wished  to  convert  my  adopted 
sister  into  a  wife  ?" 

There  was  one  moment  of  bitter  anguish, 
then  succeeded  one  instant's  gratification — she 
had  not  loved  one  who  was  indifferent  to  her ; 
but  all  such  thoughts  passed  as  rapidly  as  they 
came,  and  she  said  with  a  calmness  that  at  once 
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checked  the  subject  whilst  it  betrayed  nothing 
to  Courtenay  beyond  what  the  words  con- 
veyed : 

'*  Indeed,  my  dear  Arthur,  if  you  really 
dreamt  of  making  an  indifferent  wife  out  of  a 
most  devoted  sister,  you  managed  most  dis- 
creetly to  preserve  your  secret." 

That  evening  Emily  said  rather  nervously  to 
Lady  Lonsdale : 

"  I  had  such  a  pressing  invitation  this  morn- 
ing from  Helen  Hervey  to  go  to  them  imme- 
diately, that  I  accepted  it.  You  were  not  at 
home  at  the  post  hour,  so  I  told  her  that  if  you 
objected  greatly,  I  would  write  again  to-morrow; 
but  I  should  like  to  go  to  her  now,  if  possible, 
and  return  to  you,  dearest  Lady  Lonsdale, 
afterwards." 

Emily's  looks  were  as  nervous  as  her  voice, 
and  Lady  Lonsdale,  who  guessed  that  the  Cour- 
tenays  gave  her  annoyance^  said : 

"  My  dear  girl,  I  do  not  like  to  lose  you, 
but  your  cousin  has  a  claim  on  you  also,  so  I 
mus^  let  you  go,  on  condition^  however,  that 
you  return  when  summoned.  When  do  you 
go?" 
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99 


On  Monday,  Mr.  Hervey  is  to  come  for 
me.' 

"  So  soon !"  exclaimed  Grace.  "  Oh,  how 
disappointed  Frederick  wifl  be." 

He  had  gone  into  the  country  that  day  to 
visit  an  old  dear  friend  of  his  father's,  and  was 
not  to  return  till  Monday  evening.  He  had 
set  out  reluctantly,  and  Emily  felt  so  much 
grieved  to  go  without  bidding  him  fareweD; 
that  it  was  only  a  conscientious  conviction  that 
her  presence  at  that  time  would  do  more  barm 
than  good  to  Arthur  and  his  erring  Inez,  which 
enabled  her  to  resolve  on  leaving  a  home  where 
she  was  so  happy. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


"  Where  less  of  earth's  wild  show  is  given. 
There  may,  perchance,  he  more  of  Heaven." 

FABER. 

Emily  needed  all  Helen's  warm  affections, 
and  all  that  Mr.  Hervey  could  supply  of  inte- 
rest in  their  conversation,  to  cheer  her  in  the 
great  sacrifice  she  had  made  in  leaving  the 
Lonsdales. 

She  had  felt  so  happy  with  them — theirs 
seemed  indeed  a  home  suited  to  all  her  wants — 
it  was  also  the  home  her  mother  had  coveted 
for  her ;  her  youth  had  returned  to  her  there, 
its  elasticity,  its  hopes,  its  enjoyments ;  and 
though  she  did  not  ask  herself  what  was  the 
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peer  sbe  came  to  her  an  mmilEng  guest,  and 
tben  there  was  so  mndi  even  in  Hden's  h<«ne 
to  interest  her. 
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She  had  often  felt  an  anxiety  to  know  if 
her  cousin  was  happy ;  and  now  she  watched 
her  to  see  if  all  the  sacred  duties  and  grave 
occupations  of  her  married  life  did  indeed 
satisfy  the  longings  of  that  deep  attachment 
she  had  hid  in  her  heart  so  long ;  then  there 
was  her  husband,  who  seemed,  with  all  his 
kindness,  to  check  the  outward  signs  of 
that  love,  as  if  he  feared  its  too  powerful  in- 
fluence :  and  he  was  also  the  friend  of  Lonsdale, 
who  had  told  Emily  there  was  nothing  of  which 
he  felt  more  proud  than  Gerald  Hervey's  friend- 
ship ;  and,  lastly,  was  she  not  almost  within  the 
very  grounds  of  Lonsdale  Priory? 

The  Parsonage  windows  looked  out  on  the 
ancient  woods  of  which  Grace  had  often  spoken, 
and  the  old  church,  in  which  Mr.  Hervey  daily 
officiated,  stood  within  a  few  yards  of  the  lodge 
gates — that  church  in  which  her  dear  absent 
friends  had  worshipped  for  so  many  years,  and 
in  the  vaults  of  which  lay  a  long  line  of 
ancestry,  on  whose  tombs  appeared  the  name 
and  the  arms  of  Lonsdale. 

Emily's  heart  swelled  with  emotion  as  she 
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remembered  the  distress  Sir  Frederick  had  once 
betrayed  when  she  asked  him  a  question  about 
his  lost  home ;  and  then  again  she  dwelt  on  the 
calm  serenity  of  his  usual  manner.  She  longed 
to  ask  Mr.  Hervey  many  things  about  his 
friend's  earlier  life,  but  a  sensation  of  shyness 
checked  her  several  times  when  his  name  was 
on  her  lips,  and  even  when  Helen  said  to  her : 
"  You  must  see  Lonsdale  Priory,  Emily — 
though  the  family  are  not  there,  you  must  go 
through  the  house,"  she  did  not  pursue  the 
subject ;  and  her  cousin,  who  had  always  thought 
her  coldness  to  Sir  Frederick  an  enigma,  and 
who  had  read  his  feelings  at  their  first  meeting, 
did  not  name  him  again. 

So  she  was  left  to  her  own  musings,  and 
these  were  perhaps  more  frequent  and  more 
interesting  than  if  their  object  had  been  made  a 
constant  theme  by  others;  in  fact,  Lonsdale 
now  occupied  her  mind  far  more  than  he  had 
done  when  she  was  in  his  mother's  house. 
One  thing  which  tended  greatly  to  this,  was  a 
habit  she  had  already  got  into  at  Langley  Court 
of  comparing  him  with  Mr.  Hervey,  and  now, 
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when  living  for  the  first  time  in  the  latter's 
house,  she  again  fell  almost  unconsciously  into 
this  custom. 

She  knew  that  with  both,  the  grand  principle 
of  action  was  the  same,  that  there  was,  on  all 
important  matters,  a  perfect  accordance  in  their 
opinions ;  yet,  whilst  Lonsdale's  every  look  and 
tone  invited  those  he  loved  to  confidence,  his 
fiiend  seemed  to  walk  on  his  daily  course  with 
eyes  fixed  only  on  the  duties  of  the  hoiu: ;  and 
those  who  saw  the  stem  discipline  to  which  he 
subjected  himself,  even  in  things  that  were 
innocent,  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  betray 
to  him  a  weakness  merely  to  excite  his  sym- 
pathy. He  was  one  who  had  striven  to  rise 
high  in  a  "  self-mastering  school,"  and  who  had 
so  severely  felt  the  difficulties  of  his  own  voca- 
tion, that  he  had  brought  the  very  tones  of  his 
voice  into  subjection,  and  clothed  a  countenance 
of  almost  matchless  beauty  in  an  habitual  still- 
ness that  saved  him  from  many  an  alliuing 
softness,  by  checking  in  all  others  every  demon- 
stration of  an  affection  he  often  inspired,  yet 
appeared  never  to  expect. 
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In  EmDy,  the  stiiLBi^csi  feefing  he  Ind  as  yet 
cxoted  'was  one  of  swe;  snd  tbcn^  Lonsdale 
bad  told  her  he  had  nor  ahcvrs  been  thus,  and 
thoogii  she  told  faoseSf  i^am  and  again  that  it 
mas  hk  deep  sense  of  the  sacred  trust  oom- 
mised  to  him,  the  seJanufeiug  inflneDoe  of  the 
hxr  rhrngs  with  idudi  he  mas  m  ocMistant 
roDsacL.  ihat  made  iam  thus  cren  sadSv  match- 
iiL  ibr  iA  that  on  her  omn  soul  LcMisdale's 
mrre  cheerful  piety  exenased  a  more  sustaining 
i»r(ipsr — d;£i  n  breathed  less  of  pmanoe,  and  not 
Jess  jf  se£f-demal ;  and  though  too  candid  not 
zr  »:£D>«iedge  that  his  path  mas  also  one  in 
m^:j:^  xumre  mi^fat  have  more  play,  where 
i.'ivecs  TT.'ght  be  permitted  to  twine  more  fireely 

*^  Ajaaa^  the  poddr  kares  of  £scqiiiiie,'* 

sc£I  sbe  iKTcr  tfit  so  mudi  impressed  by  his 
s:£^%»xt:T  in  all  cndearii^  qualities,  as  when  in 
^  ^xaerr  of  that  Terr  fiiend  who  had  first 
»3^'tc  ^^"w  lo  enter  on  the  narrow  path  they 
kai  «^ner  smce  trod  together. 

^  Yea  must  have  many  solitary  hours/'  said 
£s^  c»e  day,  as  she  and  her  cousin  seated 
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themselves  on  a  low  garden-bench  near  the 
door,  just  as  Mr.  Hervey  had  ridden  away  to 
pay  a  distant  visit. 

"  Not  so  many  as  you  may  imagine,  dearest," 
answered  Helen  with  a  quiet  smile ;  for  she  saw 
that  Emily  did  not  think  her  life  an  enviable 
one.  "  But,  since  you  came  here,  Gerald  has 
been  obliged  to  leave  me  every  afternoon  to 
visit  a  young  lady,  who  lives  three  miles  away, 
and  who  is  dying  of  a  consumption.'* 

"And  if  he  had  not  gone  there  to-day," 
asked  Emily,  "  wotld  he  have  been  with 
you  ?" 

"  My  dear  Emily,"  said  Helen,  "  I  perceive 
that  you  think  my  romance  of  life  has  been 
short-lived,  but  you  are  mistaken.  My  husband 
never  leaves  me  except  when  his  duties  require 
it.  To-day,  had  it  not  been  for  this  poor  dying 
girl,  he  would  have  been  with  us  in  our  walk, 
but  he  left  me  a  list  of  some  persons  he  wished 
me  to  visit,  and  you  must  come,  dear  Emily,  in 
his  place." 

"  In  his  place  !"  she  exclaimed.  "  I  shall  be 
a  poor  substitute  for  him,  either  with  you  or 
his  parishioners.     I  wonder  if  I  could  ever  be- 
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ever  trifling,  the  daims  of  a  mere  earthly 
love." 

"  What  courage  you  must  have,  Helen," 
said  Emily ;  "  there  are  few  could  have  pro- 
mised that." 

"  There  are  few  Gerald  Herveys  in  the  world," 
answered  her  cousin,  "  it  is  only  as  his  wife  I 
could  have  hoped  for  strength  to  perform  such 
a  task ;  and  though  many  girlish  fancies  have 
been  dispelled  since  I  made  that  promise,  I 
would  not  change  my  destiny  for  any  other  on 
earth,  no  matter  how  bright  and  how  glorious 
that  other  may  seem.  Am  I  not  also  his  wife 
— his  friend,"  continued  Helen,  her  fine  eyes 
flashing  with  tender  pride,  "  his  wife !  Oh,  my 
Gerald  !  can  I  feel  anything  wanting  when  blest 
with  such  a  privilege?  No,  Emily,  perhaps 
you  cannot  understand  it ;  but  there  is  for  me 
more  of  romance  in  fulfilling  a  task  appointed 
by  him,  than  if  he  were  all  day  in  my  presence 
delighting  my  ear  with  fond  words.  No  one 
shall  say  that  Gerald  Hervey's  marriage  has 
hindered  him  in  his  high  calling." 

Emily  made  no  reply.     Helen  had  said  much 
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that  found  an  echo  in  her  heart — ^yes,  she  could 
now  iinderstand  her  cousm's  happiness;  and, 
though  its  source  was  concealed  from  mere 
worldly  eyes,  she  saw  that  a 

**  Joy  and  love  to  her  spirit  were  given. 
New  coloured  and  shaped  in  the  moulds  of  Heaven." 

And  she  also  could  have  once  loved  thus ;  she 
also  could  thus  have  laid  down  her  own  will, 
her  own  idle  dreams  at  the  feet  of  him  she 
loved !  But  that  was  long  ago  — she  could 
never  love  thus  again — and  Emily  sat  musing 
in  silence,  forgetting  that  Helen  might  expect 
some  remark  on  all  she  had  said. 

"  Well,  EmDy,  of  what  are  you  dreaming?" 
asked  her  cousin,  passing  her  arm  round  her 
waist.  "Do  you  think  my  lot  a  very  sad 
one?" 

"  No,  Helen,  I  think  like  you,  that  Heaven 
has  appointed  you  a  glorious  destiny." 

"  Then  we  must  try  to  find  you  such  another," 
said  Helen,  smiling,  "if  there  he  in  England 
another  Gerald." 

And  the  two  cousins  set  out  together,  as  they 
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had  done  on  each  preceding  day  ;  and,  after 
making  the  necessary  visits,  Mr.  Hervey  had 
asked  her  to  pay  for  him,  and  looking  in  at  the 
school  for  half  an  hour,  Helen  led  Emily  through 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  the 
Lonsdale  groimds,  and  stopped  at  length  at  the 
door  of  a  small  cottage,  the  porch  of  which  was 
covered  with  climbing  roses,  whilst  a  garden 
that  lay  in  front  displayed  more  taste  than  is 
usually  found  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 

"We  are  now  going  to  see  Sir  Frederick 
Lonsdale's  nurse,"  said  Helen.  "  She  is  under 
my  especial  charge,  and  is  one  of  my  great 
friends." 

The  solitary  old  woman  received  them  with 
great  kindness,  a  smile  brightened  her  withered 
features  the  moment  Helen  appeared,  and  when 
the  latter  said,  "I  have  brought  you  Miss 
Howard,  of  whom  Miss  Lonsdale  has  so  often 
written  to  you.  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
see  one  who  has  been  so  lately  with  your  be- 
loved ones,"  the  worthy  Mrs.  Austen  looked 
at  the  fair  girl  with  a  moistened  eye,  and, 
taking  her  hand  with  respectfiil  warmth,  she 
answered : 

VOL.   in.  R 
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"  May  Heaven  bless  you  with  richest  bless- 
ings for  all  you  did  to  them  in  that  strange 
land '/' 

Emily  answered,  with  kind  smUes,  and  her 
most  winning  manner,  the  many  questions  now 
asked  as  to  the  health  and  looks  of  those  the 
poor  woman  never  hoped  to  see  again. 

"  They  had  wanted  her,"  she  said,  "  to  go 
and  live  with  them,  but  she  could  not  leave  the 
spot  where  she  had  been  bom  and  married,  and 
where  her  husband  and  only  chfld  were  buried. 
And  yet,"  she  added,  ''  it  sounds  strange  for 
me  to  say  that,  when  they  left  everything :  and 
he,  my  young  master,  the  noblest  gentleman  on 
earth,  he  left  all  he  took  such  pride  in,  and 
though  his  heart  was  nigh  broken,  he  never 
spoke  a  harsh  word,  or  looked  a  complaint, 
when  he  found  that  all  he  had  fancied  his  own 
had  been  wasted  away." 

And  now  good  Mrs.  Austen  had  got  on  a 
theme  which  Helen  knew  it  soothed  her  to 
speak  of,  though  she  wiped  away  many  a  tear 
whilst  she  did  so,  and  she  sympathisingly  said 
to  Emily : 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Austen    has    never    seen   Sir 
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» 

Frederick  since  the  place  was  sold,  and  he  was 
her  own  child's  foster-brother." 

*^  But  I  was  the  last  person  who  saw  him 
here/'  said  the  poor  woman,  with  a  mixture  of 
pride  and  sorrow  in  her  broken  voice.  "He 
sat  in  that  chair  where  Miss  Howard  is  for  an 
hour  the  night  he  left  us ;  he  had  ordered  the 
chaise  to  wait  for  him  outside  the  gate,  and 
none  of  the  people  knew  but  what  he  would 
stay  till  next  morning ;  but  he  could  not  leave 
the  place  in  daylight,  he  said — ^he  could  not 
look  at  the  faces  of  the  people.  And  his  own 
beautiful  face  was  so  pale,  and  his  voice  was  so 
full  of  woe  — I  wonder  my  heart  did  not  break 
as  I  looked  at  him — and  he  sat  trying  to  com- 
fort me,  and  telling  me  it  was  the  will  of  God, 
and  that  no  doubt  we  should  all  see  the  wisdom 
of  it ;  but  it  was  a  sore  trial  on  him,  the  dear 
angel ;  and  when  at  last  he  got  up  to  go,  he 
said,  *  Dear  nurse,  you  must  pray  for  us — don't 
ask  riches,  only  God's  blessing;'  and  taking 
me  in  his  arms,  as  if  I  had  been  his  mother 
herself y  he  kissed  me  on  each  cheek,  and 
blessed  me,  and  I  have  never  seen  him  since." 

"  Now,  Emily,"  said  Helen,  as  they  left  the 

R  2 
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cottage,  *^  if  you  wish  to  do  a  most  kind  act, 
you  will  find  your  way  to  Nurse  Austen's  as 
often  as  you  can.  You  can  tell  her  stories  by 
the  hour  of  all  Lady  Lonsdale  and  her  daughter 
did  in  Portugal,  so  I  will  place  her  under  your 
care  while  you  are  here.  Besides,  you  will  find 
her  an  excellent  woman  ;  and  though  it  is  not 
easy  to  get  her  off  her  favourite  theme  when 
once  started,  she  is  fiill  of  shrewd  good  sense, 
and  fine  feeling.  I  assure  you  she  has  been 
very  useful  to  me  in  my  new  duties.  I  have 
found  her  quite  a  valuable  preacher  of  wisdom, 
as  well  as  of  piety." 

Emily  had  been  much  interested.  She  scarcely 
liked  to  confess  how  much  Nurse  Austen's  remi> 
niscences  had  moved  her;  but  she  recurred 
many  times  in  the  course  of  the  evening  to  their 
afternoon  visits,  and  said : 

"  I  now  know  why  Sir  Frederick  told  me  his 
sister  would  describe  a  country  life  as  he  thought 
it  ought  to  be."  ^ 

"  And  do  you  now  understand  that  life  may 
have  a  soul  in  England,  of  which  you  were  so 
sceptical  at  Langley  Court  ?" 

"  Ah,  Helen !"  said  Emily,  smiling,  "  if  all 
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the  world  were  composed  of  Heireys  and  Lons- 
dales— " 

She  stopped  abruptly. 

"  Well,  go  on,  dear  flatterer,"  cried  her  cousin. 

"  Nay,"  said  Emily,  "  you  shall  finish  the 
sentence  for  me.  I  don't  know  very  well  what 
sort  of  a  world  that  would  make  after  all." 

And  Emily  still  smiled  with  an  arch  expres- 
sion ;  but  the  thought  that  made  her  stop  so 
suddenly,  was  that  she  was  omitting  Courtenay, 
her  brother,  her  beloved  Arthur,  in  her  ideal 
world  of  perfection,  and  yet  she  would  not  name 
him.  She  knew  now  that  he  could  only  take 
a  second  rank  below  all  men  like  Hervey  and 
Lonsdale,  and  even  with  a  smile  on  her  lip,  her 
heart  was  grieved  to  confess  the  fact. 

Emily  had  now  been  nearly  a  week  with  the 
Herveys,  and  not  a  line  had  yet  reached  her 
from  any  friend  in  London.  She  longed  to 
hear — of  them  all,  she  said  to  herself;  not 
e^en  in  thought  did  she  distinguish  one  from 
another ;  but  when  the  post-bag  was  opened  at 
breakfast,  and  she  saw  Gerald  and  Helen  each 
busy  with  a  letter,  and  heard  the  former  say  to 
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his  wife :  ^'  Here,  dearest,  is  a  letter  from  Lons- 
dale/' she  felt  her  spirits  sink  with  a  sense  of 
loneliness.  Was  there  not  even  a  message  for 
her? 

That  day,  when  Mn  Hervey  returned  from 
his  ride,  he  went  in  quest  of  Helen  and  Emilys 
who  had  gone  into  the  village.  He  looked  tired 
and  out  of  spirits,  and  drawing  his  wife's  arm 
within  his,  he  said : 

"  I  am  come  to  refresh  myself  with  a  walk 
in  your  company,  Helen ;  my  heart  is  sad  with 
the  sight  of  sufferings  I  eould  not  soften." 

Emily,  anxious  not  to  interrupt  a  tete^d^ 
tete  so  precious  to  her  coidsin,  pleaded  &tigue 
as  a  reason  for  leaving  her,  and  said : 

"  I  think  I  can  find  my  own  way  to  Nurse 
Austen's ;  I  will  go  and  sit  a  little  whHe  with 
her." 

She  walked  slowly  and  thoughtfully;  tears 
occasionally  filled  h^  eyes,  and  yet  she  scarcely 
knew  what  it  was  that  called  them  forth.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  very  beauty  of  the  scene  op- 
pressed her,  for  as  she  looked  around,  or  paused 
in  her  walk,  to  fix  a  longer  gaze  on  some  lovd^ 
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opening  in  the  woods,  she  sighed,  and  there  was 
as  much  of  pain  as  of  pleasure  in  the  emotion 
that  stirred  her  soul  within  her.  It  was  a  hright 
summer  evening,  but  though  the  sun  was  still 
high,  and  the  morning  had  been  even  sultry,  the 
path  Emily  had  selected  led  her  through  a  part 
of  the  Priory  grounds,  so  thickly  wooded,  that 
only  here  and  there  the  sunshine  penetrated 
through  the  **  leafy  aisles"  with  a  softened  light. 
It  seemed  a  fit  time  and  spot  to  raise  the  heart 
to  Heaven : 

"  The  earth  was  all  rest,  and  the  air  was  all  love," 

but  Emily  struggled  in  vain  to  cast  off  the 
shadow  that  depressed  her. 

Repinings,  that  her  conscience  reproved,  stole 
over  her ;  then  she  thought  of  the  husband  and 
wife  she  had  just  quitted,  and  of  all  Helen  had 
told  her  the  day  before  of  her  life,  her  duties, 
and  her  love. 

"  Ah !  yes,"  she  murmured,  "  thus,  thus,  the 
soul  may  fulfil  its  high  vocation,  and  the  heart 
may  be  satisfied ;  but  alone,  alone  I"  and  Emily 
with  an  impassioned  gesture,  such  as  she  had 
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for  many  months  been  in  the  habit  of  checkiog, 
clasped  her  hands  on  her  bosom,  and  raised  her 
sad  eyes  to  Heaven.  "  Yet  it  was  alone,  alone 
in  his  dark  lodgings,  that  he  told  me  he  had 
learnt  most  of  the  joy  of  resignation,"  and  she 
unclasped  her  hands  and  hurried  forwards,  as 
her  conscience  smote  her  with  the  thought  of 
all  Lonsdale  had  lost  and  endured,  and  she  re- 
membered all  his  mild  yet  unvarying  counsel  to 
herself.  For  she  had  acquired  a  habit  during 
the  last  year,  of  mentally  referring  all  her 
thoughts  and  actions  to  the  test  of  what  Lons- 
dale would  approve. 

On  entering  Nurse  Austen's  cottage,  a  man, 
whose  face  was  turned  from  the  door,  was 
seated  on  a  low  stool  beside  the  old  nurse ;  he 
held  her  hand  in  his,  and  she,  with  tears  still 
moistening  her  venerable  features,  was  gazing 
fondly  into  his  eyes.  Emily  drew  back,  but  her 
footstep  had  already  startled  the  two,  who 
seemed  so  deeply  interested  in  each  other ;  and 
the  man  turning  round,  displayed  to  the  asto- 
nished girl  the  countenance  of  Sir  Frederick 
Lonsdale. 
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He  was  in  a  moment  by  her  side,  and  she, 
pale  and  trembling  with  pleasure,  pronounced 
his  name  in  an  accent  of  such  undisguised  joy, 
that  Lonsdale  pressed  her  hands  again  and 
again  to  his  heart,  ere  she  found  voice  to  ask  a 
question. 

Mrs.  Austen  looked  from  one  to  another  with 
pleased  surprise,  but  when  they  turned  again  to 
her,  she  offered  Emily  a  seat  with  a  gesture  of 
respectful  welcome. 

"  Nay,  good  nurse,"  said  Emily,  smiling,  "  I 
came  to  visit  you,  thinking  you  were  alone,  but 
you  have  one  with  you  I  little  expected  to  find, 
and  whom  you  must  wish  to  have  all  to  your- 
self, so  I  will  come  again  another  time." 

"  No ;  I  cannot  let  you  go  alone,"  said  Lons- 
dale. '*  I  have  been  sitting  here  more  than  an 
hour,  with  my  dear  good  niu^e,  to  whom  I  was 
as  unexpected  a  sight  as  to  you ;  and  now  I  must 
go  and  see  Hervey,  who  does  not  yet  know  of 
the  guest  who  has  come  on  him  unbidden  and 
unlocked  for.  Will  you  allow  me  to  escort  you 
home?— nurse  must  give  up  her  visitor  to  me 
to-day." 

''  Ah  !  you  know  that  nurse  never  had  any 
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will  but  yours,"  said  Mrs.  Austen,  ^'  and  what 
would  I  not  do  for  you,  now  that  you  have  blest 
me  again  with  the  sight  of  your  face  ?  Miss 
Howard  will  tell  you  how  I  mourned  only  yes- 
terday,  the  thought  that  I  was  never  to  see  you 
more." 

"There  were  a  great  many  other  things  I 
might  tell  also,"  said  Emily  kindly,  putting  her 
small  hand  on  the  nurse's  shoulder,  "  but  per- 
haps he  might  be  made  vain  if  we  told  him  all — 
or  is  he  free  even  from  vanity  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  never  saw  the  thing  in  him  that 
could  be  called  a  fault,"  said  Mrs.  Austen,  and 
Lonsdale,  with  a  laugh,  shook  hands  with. the 
attached  old  woman,  and  left  the  cottage  with 
Emily. 

She  saw  that  he  cast  a  hurried  glance  on  all 
sides,  and  that  the  flush  surprise  and  pleasure 
had  called  into  his  face  had  already  faded,  leaving 
him  very  pale ;  but  he  almost  immediately  looked 
again  at  her,  and  the  momentary  expression  of 
deep  pain  was  softened  into  one  of  sadness. 

"  I  fear,"  said  Emily,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  fear 
this  must  be  a  very  painful  visit  for  you.  I 
hope  it  is  not  caused  by  anything  disagreeable." 
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**  No/'  he  answered,  "  it  is  entirely  a  voluntary 
act — ^it  was  a  sudden  impulse— how  sudden  you 
may  imagine,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  wrote  to 
Hervey  yesterday,  and  did  not  name  my  inten- 
tion. I  resolved  on  coming  late  last  evening, 
and  only  told  my  mother  and  Grace  when  I  hade 
them  good  night."  ^ 

*^  And  were  they  not  surprised  ?"  asked  Emily. 
'^  I  remember  Grace  once  told  me  you  would 
never  come,  even  to  see  Mr.  Hervey." 

Lonsdale  smiled  sadly,  and  then  said,  looking 
at  her  with  great  earnestness : 

'^  Nor  would  I  have  come  now  only  to  see 
Gerald  Hervey,  though  he  will  forgive  me,  I 
believe,  for  this,  even  before  he  learns  the 
motive  that  weighed  more  with  me  than  my 
friendship  for  him.  But  now  that  I  am  here," 
he  added  with  a  sigh,  ''  I  feel  that  it  is  well — it 
was  an  unworthy  weakness  that  made  me  shrink 
so  much  from  looking  again  on  all  this.  How 
beautiful  it  is !"  and  he  again  looked  aroimd 
him,  but  Emily  saw  that  he  closed  his  eyes  for 
a  moment  afterwards,  as  if  he  could  not  yet 
bear  the  sight   of  these  familiar  scenes.     ''I 
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never  dreamt  of  walking  with  you  through 
these  grounds,"  he  added  after  a  pause.  ^'  I  fear 
you  must  have  thought  me  very  weak  and  very 
sdfish  to  dedine  so  long  coming  where  so  many 
wished  to  see  me — and  now  my  coming  is  as 
selfish  as  was  my  staying  away." 

"  I  don't  believe  you  could  ever  do  anything 
that  would  make  me  think  you  weak  or  selfish," 
said  Emily,  with  a  simple  fervour  that  went  to 
Lonsdale's  heart.  "  Besides  which  I  sympathise 
so  deeply  in  all  you  must  feel,  that  even  my 
pleasure  in  seeing  you  is  lessened  by  the  thought 
of  the  pain  you  must  endure  whilst  you  are 
here." 

Lonsdale  made  no  reply,  he  only  sighed  and 
gently  pressed  the  arm  that  rested  on  his  own, 
and  Emily  felt  strangely  happy  as  they  returned 
thus  together.  She  felt  for  his  sorrow,  but  her 
sensation  of  loneliness  was  gone ;  the  balmy  air, 
the  '^  light  of  the  gentle  sun,"  the  ijpft  shadows 
of  the  trees,  all  now  spoke  of  peace,  and  a  speD 
seemed  to  have  fallen  on  her,  making  this  one 
of  the  sweetest  horn-s  of  her  existence. 

And  they  walked  on  in  silence,  of  the  length 
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of  which  each  was  unconscious,  until  they 
reached  the  Parsonage ;  and  there  in  the  flower- 
garden  sat  Helen  and  Gerald  Hervey. 

With  an  exclamation  of  delighted  surprise, 
both  rose  to  meet  the  unexpected  visitor,  and 
after  a  warm  greeting  from  his  friend,  Lonsdale 
said,  with  a  smile : 

"  I  feel  that  I  have  no  right  to  expect  such  a 
welcome.  Can  you  forgive  me,  Hervey,  for 
coming  here  on  a  secret  mission  of  my  own, 
after  refusing  to  come  and  see  you  and  your 
bride  ?" 

"  We  shall  forgive  anything  that  procures  us 
the  pleasiu-e  of  seeing  you,"  said  Mr.  Hervey ; 
"though  we  had  indeed  ceased  to  hope  that 
we  should  ever  be  so  happy  as  to  receive 
you  in  this  home,  which  we  owe  to  your  kind- 
ness." 

That  was  a  happy  evening,  and  even  Lons- 
dale seemed  to  banish  all  painful  recollections 
and  give  himself  up  to  the  influence  of  hope 
and  love,  and  a  friendship  such  as  that  which 
united  the  hearts  and  sympathies  of  the  small 
circle  that  gathered  round  Gerald  Hervey's 
simple  but  hospitable  board.   Never  had  Helen's 
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fine  eyes  beamed  with  more  animation  than 
now,  as  she  watched  her  husband's  enjoyment 
of  this  unlooked-for  pleasure,  and  caught  his 
look  often  bent  upon  herself  with  one  of  those 
magic  smiles  that  were  become  so  rare,  but 
which  her  heart  delighted  in ;  and  Emily  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  and  then  at  Lonsdale, 
and  again,  in  spite  of  herself,  she  mused  on  the 
different  characters  of  the  two  friends.  To  her 
also  the  evening  was  one  of  deep  enjoyment, 
and  she  forgot  as  she  listened  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  Lonsdale  and  Hervey,  that  she  was  now 
as  much  alone  in  the  world  as  when  she  had 
tittered  that  exclamation  of  despair  on  her  way 
to  Nurse  Austen's  cottage. 

The  following  day  was  Sunday,  and  Emily 
knelt  beside  Lonsdale  in  that  church  which  he 
had  last  entered  on  the  occasion  of  his  father's 
funeral.  She  would  not  even  steal  a  glance  at 
his  countenance,  but  she  prayed  for  a  blessing 
on  him  and  all  dear  to  him ;  and  she  knew  as 
she  heard  his  rich  voice  joining  in  the  solemn 
services,  that  it  was  not  there  his  heart  would 
indulge  in  regrets  for  an  earthly  inheritance. 
But  he  did  not  return  home  with  them,  and 
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excepting  at  church  and  dinner  they  saw  little 
of  him  that  day. 

Emily  heard  Mr.  Hervey  say  ta  his  wife, 
"  Poor  Lonsdale  is  gone  for  a  solitary  walk," 
and  Helen  asked,  "  Is  he  very  low  ?  I  feared 
going  into  the  church  would  be  hard  on 
him." 

"  No,"  answered  her  husband,  "  he  is  not 
what  one  generally  calls  low ;  but  I  met  him  as 
he  came  out  from  the  vaults,  and  he  looked  pale 
and  grave.  Oh  !  what  a  beautiful  mind  is  his," 
exclaimed  Mr,  Hervey,  giving  way  to  an  enthu- 
siasm Emily  had  never  seen  in  him  before.  "  I 
feel  humbled  in  his  company ;  I  who  preach  to 
others  fall  far  short  of  the  Christian  faith,  the 
self-denying  excellence  of  him,  who  has  been 
called  on  to  give  up  so  much,  and  who  has  done 
it  all  so  quietly,  asking  no  pity,  making  no  boast, 
sflent  on  everything  connected  with  himself, 
whilst  every  act  of  his  life  is  a  sermon  full  of 
power." 

Could  Emily  ever  again  think  Mr.  Hervey 
cold?  No;  she  now  understood  him,  and 
thought  him  worthy  of  the  friend  and  the  wife 
with  which  Heaven  had  blest  him. 
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Lonsdale  had  proposed  the  next  day  at  break- 
fast that  Emfly  should  accompany  him  to  the 
Priory.  He  was  anxious  to  show  her  the  home 
of  his  boyhood  which  was  at  present  only  inha- 
bited by  servants,  and  Helen  had  also  consented 
to  go,  as  her  husband  had  received  a  summons 
that  would  take  him  from  home  at  the  hour  he 
generaDy  gave  to  her.  But  as  they  reached  the 
entrance,  a  servant  who  had  hurried  after  them 
informed  Hden  that  a  poor  woman  in  the  vfl- 
lage  who  had  a  sick  child,  had  sent  to  entreat 
her  attendance.  Emily  was  about  to  return 
with  her,  but  her  cousin  said : 

'*  Nay,  Emily,  this  would  not  be  a  very  plea- 
sant visit  for  you,  and  we  must  not  both  desert 
Sir  Frederick.  I  shall  probably  join  you  here 
again  in  a  short  time,  but  at  all  events  I  leave 
you  in  the  hands  of  a  better  guide  than  I  could 
be." 

She  wandered  with  Sir  Frederick  through 
the  long  suite  of  public  rooms,  she  admired  the 
views  from  the  windows,  she  stood  wrapt  in 
delight  before  the  paintings  which  had  been 
collected  by  his  grandfather,  and  sold  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  furniture,  and  listened  to 
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every  word  that  fell  from  his  lips  with  an  inte- 
rest that  increased  each  moment ;  she  thought 
how  lately  he  had  dwelt  in  that  beautiful  abode 
as  the  beloved  heir  of  all  its  lands,  and  as  he 
now  stood  beside  her,  looking,  as  his  sister  had 
once  said,  so  prince-like^  whilst  he  pointed  out 
with  a  voice  as  calm  as  if  no  regret  were  gnaw- 
ing at  his  heart,  all  that  could  please  or  strike 
his  intelligent  companion,  Emily  thought  there 
was  a  grandeur  in  his  air  that  belongs  only  to 
tho^e  ennobled  by  adversity.  All  that  the 
world  values  most,  had  been  wrested  from  him, 
yet  he  retained  a  glory  that  poverty  cannot 
destroy,  and  that  wealth  cannot  purchase — a 
glory  that  had  its  source  in  a  spirit  as  pure  as 
can  exist  in  an  earthly  fi*ame,  and  which  shone 
in  the  mild  light  of  his  dark  eyes  and  on  the 
noble  brow  Emily  had  once  so  reluctantly  ad- 
mired. 

She  had  been  growing  more  and  more 
nervous  as  time  passed  on  and  Helen  did  not 
retiu-n;  Lonsdale's  very  calmness  agitated  her, 
for  she  fancied  he  must  be  naaking  so  great  an 
effort  on  her  account, — to  be  thus  in  his  very 
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home,  and  that  he  should  seem  only  to  think 
of  her  and  what  would  interest  her^ — and  Grace 
had  so  often  described  those  rooms  to  her,  had 
told  her  so  much  connected  with  them, — ^her 
heart  beat  rapidly  as  these  thoughts  crowded 
on  her, — her  colour  went  and  came,  and  Lons- 
dale thinking  her  tired  of  standing  and  looking 
at  so  many  pictures,  said,  as  he  opened  another 
door: 

"  This  is,  or  rather  was,  my  mother's  room ; 
come  and  sit  down  there,  it  commands  the 
loveliest  view  of  all/' 

Emily  tried  to  smile  and  to  thank  him,  as  he 
drew  a  lowfauteuil  dose  to  the  window  for  her ; 
but  when  he  said  at  the  same  moment  "this 
was  my  mother's  favourite  window,"  she  could 
no  longer  resist  the  almost  hysterical  sensation 
she  had  been  struggling  with  for  the  last  half 
hour,  and  sinking  into  the  seat,  she  covered  her 
fece  with  her  hands  and  wept. 

He  was  in  an  instant  bending  over  her  in  an 
agony  of  apprehension,  in  another  he  had  darted 
from  the  room  and  presently  returned  with  a 
glass  of  water  which  Emily  drank  with  thank- 
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fulness,  and  then  earnestly  expressed  her  distress 
at  having  alarmed  him. 

"  I  have  wearied  you,"  he  said :  "  how  foolish 
of  me  not  to  think  that  you  must  be  fatigued ; 
but  indeed  I  feel  as  if  I  were  walking  in  a 
dream — to  be  in  this  house  again  and  with  you, 
is  all  so  strange  that  you  must  forgive  my  for- 
getfulness." 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  tired,"  said  Emily,  "  I  never 
am  overcome  in  this  way  by  fatigue,  it  was 
only — "  she  paused  and  blushed,  scarcely  know- 
ing how  to  account  for  her  emotion,  "  it  was 
the  remembrance  of  all  you  and  Grace  have 
told  me  of  other  days;  I  fancied  I  could 
see  you  aU  here — it  seemed  as  if  I  must  have 
known  you  long  ago,  and  then  I  can  so  well 
sympathise  with  all  you  must  feel — I  cannot 
bear  to  think  of  the  pain  the — ^"  and  again 
Emily  stopped ;  she  had  met  his  eye,  and 
what  a  look  was  that  he  now  cast  on  her !  a 
mist  passed  across  her  sight,  there  was  a  wild 
beating  in   her   ears,    and   she   could   say   no 

more. 

But  Lonsdale  now  spoke,  eager  burning 
words  fell  from  the  lips  that  had  hitherto  spoken 
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SO  calmly>  and  she  felt  as  if  her  senses  were 
leaving  her  as  she  listened. 

"  Emily — ^Emily!  was  it  of  me  you  thought? 
Was  it  for  my  pain  and  sorrow  you  shed  those 
precious  tears  !  Oh,  Emily !  may  I  then  hope 
tjbat  my  happiness  is  dear  to  you  ?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  an  astonished,  bewil- 
dered air,  and  he  went  on  rapidly. 

"  Did  you  not  guess  that  I  came  here  only 
to  see  you  ?  Did  you  not  guess  that  for  your 
sake  alone,  could  I  resolve  on  visiting  again  a 
spot  so  fiill  of  regrets  and  sad  associations? 
Ah,  Emily !  did  you  think  I  could  endure  your 
absence  when  any  eflfort  of  mine  could  bring  me 
again  into  your  beloved  presence?  And  yet 
why  do  I  ask,  when  for  years  it  was  the 
penance  of  my  life  to  conceal  from  you  the 
love  of  one  who  dared  not,  in  his  poverty,  dream 
of  winning  yours.  And  I  succeeded — I  knew,  I 
saw,  that  I  succeeded ;  you  never  suspected  the 
pain  you  caused  me — ^you  never  guessed  that 
the  cold,  prudent  friend  you  treated  with  such 
angelic  sweetness  loved  you  with  a  love,  alas ! 
far  too  near  idolatry." 

"  Oh !  stop — stop,"  gasped  Emily,  "  do  not 
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tell  me  more,  I  must  not  listen — I  cannot. 
Oh !  do  not,  do  not  speak  to  me  in  this 
way." 

"  Must  I  then  not  even  hope  ?"  asked  Lons- 
dale. "  I  have  alarmed  you — hurried  you  too 
much.  I  did  not  mean  to  have  told  you  all  this 
to-day;  but  I  too  have  been  struggling  with 
emotions  I  could  not  express  since  I  entered 
this  house.  I  thought  of  a  time  when  I  might 
have  offered  .you  a  home  like  this,  a  home  more 
worthy^  of  you  than  any  I  now  could  give ;  but 
Emily,  I  can  offer  you  a  heart  whose  love  is 
exhaustless,  a  love  that  has  only  increased  in 
power  and  depth  through  years  of  separation 
and  hopelessness.  Will  you  then  be  mine? 
Oh  !  say  that  I  may  at  least  hope,  and  gladly, 
joyfully,  would  I  bear  again  and  again  all  the 
ills  of  my  early  Kfe,  if  only  I  might  win  at  last 
this  dear  hand." 

And  he  drew  gently  from  her  eyes,  her  trem- 
bling fingers;  but  his  heart  sank  within  him 
when  he  saw  the  anguish  of  the  look  she  turned 
on  tnm. 

"  Oh !  forgive  me,"  she  miu-mured,  "  it  can- 
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not  be,  there  is  a  reason — I  cannot  tefl  it.  Oh ! 
that  I  had  known  earlier  all  that  you  have  told 
me  now,  but  I  never  guessed  it ;  I  fancied,  I 
always  fancied  that  you  had  loved  some  one 
before  I  knew  you.  Oh !  can  you  forgive  me 
— can  you  understand  what  I  feel  in  thus  caus- 
ing pain  to  you,  to  you — " 

And  she  again  covered  her  face,  and  tears 
streamed  fr6m  her  eyes. 

Lonsdale  rose  from  the  seat  he  had  taken 
near  her,  and  throwing  open  the  window  he 
gazed  for  a  few  moments  on  the  beautiful  scene 
before  him.  The  warm  breath  of  summer 
fanned  his  flushed  cheek,  but  a  very  bittar  feel- 
ing filled  his  heart,  and  a  chill  seemed  to  strike 
through  his  frame.  Was  it  all  to  end  thus? 
were  his  days  all  to  be  thus  cold,  thus  joyless  ? 
it  could  not  be  that  she  loved  another  ! 

When  he  turned  again  towards  her,  he  saw 
how  great  was  her  distress,  and  hope  revived. 
Advancing  close  to  her,  and  resting  one  hand 
on  her  chair,  he  said  in  a  voice  that  thrilled  to 
her  heart : 

^'  Emily,  you  said  there  was  a  reason  far 
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your  reftisal  of  my  petition;  must  it  last  for 
ever  ?  is  the  obstacle  to  my  happiness  one  that 
can  never  be  overcome  ?" 

Emily  trembled  violently,  she  was  conscious 
at  that  moment  of  but  one  wish,  and  that  was 
to  be  atone.  She  could  not  even  think,  whilst 
he  stood  hy  her.  Lonsdale  her  lover !  it  must 
be  a  wild  dream — his  wife !  it  could  never  be  • 
he  would  not  love  her,  he  would  not  covet  her 
love,  if  he  knew  that  she.  whom  he  had  thus 
adored  in  silence  and  in  secret,  had  loved 
another  so  madly  as  she  had  done — had  well- 
nigh  perished  under  the  agony  of  disappoint- 
ment. She  could  never  tell  him  that  miserable 
story — would  Lonsdale  accept  her  if  she  did — 
could  she  offer  to  him — to  him  she  revered 
with  her  whole  mind,  a  heart  whose  first  devo- 
tion had  been  given  to  the  husband  of  Inez  ? 

"  Oh !  spare  me,"  she  said,  clasping  her 
hands  and  looking  in  his  face  with  a  beseeching 
expression,  "you  do  not  know  how  miserable 
I  am.'' 

"  Heaven  forbid,"  said  Lonsdale,  "  that  / 
should  cause  you  one  moment's  pain;  if  my 
words  have  grieved  you,  Emily,  forget  them ;  I 
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do  not  seek  to  know  why  my  love  should  thus 
affect  you — ^but  I  did  not  dream  that  what  1 
asked  could  agitate  you  so  painfully." 

One  thought  alone  now  possessed  his  mind, 
which  her  broken  sentences  and  tears  suggested 
— the  love  which  had  already  brought  on  her 
such  bitter  sorrow  was  not  wholly  overcome— 
it  was  this  that  made  her  leave  London  so  pre- 
cipitately, this  that  now  called  forth  such  an 
agony  of  confusion ;  she  had  struggled,  though 
not  even  he  knew  how  nobly  she  had  behaved, 
but  she  had  not  yet  conquered,  or  at  least  she 
could  not  yet  love  again. 

Emily  looked  timidly  at  him  and  rose  from 
her  seat. 

"  You  must  not  stay  here,"  she  said  nervously, 
looking  around  her  on  all  sides,  and  speaking 
as  if  she  had  almost  read  his  last  thoughts. 
"You  must  not  stay  here,  where  everything 
must  cause  you  pain; — alas!  and  you  said  it 
was  for  me  you  came — ^for  me  you  braved  what 
even  for  friendship  you  could  not  do.  Oh, 
leave  me,  leave  me  now,  and  do  not  hate  me ! 
Do  not  altogether  give  up  one  who  has  so  un- 
gratefully repaid  your  kindness." 
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He  could  not  mistake  the  sincerity  of  those 
words — the  tearful  eyes,  the  pale  quivering  lip, 
the  earnest  pressure  of  the  hand;  and  Lons- 
dale's generous  heart  was  stirred  within  him  as 
he  gazed  at  her  delicate  shrinking  form,  and  he 
resolved  to  be  still  her  friend,  her  protector ;  he 
himself  would  teach  her  to  forget  he  had  ever 
thought  of  being  her  husband. 

"  Nay,  do  not  send  me  from  you,"  he  said 
gently,  "  at  all  events  let  me  take  you  home ; 
and  do  not  speak  to  me  of  forgiveness,  or  anger, 
as  if  I  ever  could  have  anything  to  forgive 
in  you.  It  was  my  own  folly  to  dream  of  any- 
thing but  sorrow  in  this  house.  It  is  I  who 
must  ask  forgiveness  of  you." 

He  led  her  from  the  room  with  every  mark  of 
tender  care,  and  silencing  his  own  regrets, 
seemed  now  only  bent  on  restoring  her  to  peace 
with  herself.  When  they  were  again  near  the 
Parsonage,  he  said : 

"  I  shall  go  home  to-morrow.  I  could  not 
now  stay  here,  and  I  feel  that  even  for  you  this 
is  the  kindest  thing  I  can  do  at  present;  but, 
Emily,  if  you  do  indeed  wish  to  comfort  me  for 
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the  heaviest  trial  Heaven  has  yet  awarded 
me,  there  is  one  way  in  which  you  may  do 
it." 

She  looked  eagerly  in  his  face,  and  he  went 
on  after  a  moment's  pause : 

"  It  is  by  really  forgetting  what  I  have  said 
tihs  morning ;  at  least,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary 
to  permit  your  being  with  me  as  you  were  be- 
fore— to  no  one  have  I  hinted  what  it  was  that 
brought  me  here, — ^let  me  then  hope  that  I 
shall  soon  see  you  again  with  my  dear  mother 
and  sister ;  do  not  deprive  me  of  your  friend- 
ship— do  not  desert  us — ^remember  that  even 
your  mother  consigned  you  to  our  care — let  me 
be  still  your  friend,  your  protector,  all  that  one 
so  unworthy  can  be  to  a  being  so  bright,  so  good, 
so  beautiful." 

He  paused,  but  Emily  could  hardly  answer. 

"  Dear  generous  friend,"  she  said,  in  broken 
accents,  "  would  to  God  that  I  might  tell  you 
how  my  whole  nature  honours  you — ^but  now, 
now,  I  can  only  bless  you  for  your  forbearance, 
and  pray  Heaven  to  reward  you." 

The  remainder  of  that  day  Emily  passed  in 
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her  room — a  violent  headache  accounted  to 
Helen  for  her  pale  looks  and  closed  shutters ; 
and  Lonsdale  reproached  himself  so  openly  for 
having  over-fatigued  her,  that  in  spite  of  his 
increased  seriousness  during  the  evening,  his 
friends  had  no  suspicion  of  what  had  taken 
place. 

When  Helen  came  to  bid  her  cousin  good 
night,  she  said : 

"  It  is  a  sad  pity  you  were  ill  to-day,  Emily, 
for  Sir  Frederick  is  going  away  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  I  am  sure  he  has  missed  you  very 
much/' 

At  seven  next  morning  Lonsdale  departed; 
Emily  was  seated  at  her  window  when  his  horse 
was  brought  to  the  door,  and  she  heard  Mr. 
Hervey  say  in  a  cheerful  voice : 

"  What  a  convenience  these  railways  are. 
You  will  be  in  London  in  time  for  Lady  Lons- 
dale's breakfast;  but  I  wish  you  had  taken 
another  cup  of  coffee ;  you  don't  look  very  well, 
Lonsdale,  though  that  is  not,  perhaps,  a  very 
fiiendly  thing  to  say." 

Emily  held  her  breath  to  catch  the  first  tone 
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of  his  reply — she  should  hear  his  voice  again — 
but  when  he  spoke,  how  sadly  did  his  words 
sound  on  her  ear.  It  was  only  a  sentence  of 
small  importance,  something  about  early  travd- 
ling,  but  his  voice  had  such  a  wearied  tone,  that 
tears  rushed  at  once  to  her  eyes. 

Mr.  Hervey  then  said : 

*'  I  hope  we  shall  see  you  here  again,  Lons- 
dale, now  that  you  have  got  over  the  first  effort ; 
and  the  family  are  so  seldom  at  the  Priory,  you 
would  not  have  to  do  anything  there  that  could 
annoy  you." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Lonsdale,  "  I  hope  to  come 
again.  I  mean  to  be  unmerdful  to  all  my  weak- 
nesses in  fiiture.  Tell  any  of  the  people  whom 
I  have  not  seen,  that  my  stay  was  unexpectedly 
shortened.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Hervey ; 
remember  me  to  your  wife,  and  take  care  of  Miss 
Howard." 

The  next  moment  he  was  in  his  saddle. 

Emily  stood  where  she  could  see  him  without 
being  perceived ;  as  he  rode  away  he  looked  up 
at  the  bed-room  windows,  and  she  saw  that 
dear  face  again — she  watched  him  till  he  disap- 
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peared  amongst  the  trees,  and  then  tear  after 
tear  rofled  down  her  cheeks,  as  she  exclaimed  in 
the  bitterness  of  her  soul : 

"  Oh,  Lonsdale  !  beloved — dearest — why  did 
I  not  know  before  it  was  too  late  that  I  might 
win  a  heart  like  yours !" 

Yes ;  she  loved  him !  She  knew  it  now,  and 
she  had  sent  him  from  her  ! 

Not  now,  however,  as  once  before,  did  Emily 
sink  in  dismay  beneath  the  misery  that  had 
fallen  so  unexpectedly  on  her — this  was  a  trial 
in  which  there  mingled  the  sustaining  dignity  of 
self-sacrifice — she  was  not  now  the  forsaken,  the 
neglected  one  ;  it  was  her  duty  not  to  accept  the 
noble  Lonsdale's  hand  with  the  great  secret  of 
her  life  hidden  from  him ;  nor  could  she  put  his 
generous  love  to  so  cruel  a  test  as  that  of  reveal- 
ing to  him  what  she  imagined  would  at  once 
rob  her  in  his  sight  of  half  her  charm,  though 
he  might  hesitate  to  desert  her.  No,  she  would 
leave  him  free ;  he  might  yet  be  happy,  and  she 
would  endeavour  to  follow  his  bright  example, 
and  since  it  was  not  the  will  of  Heaven  that  she 
should  ever  herself  know  the  joy  of  devoting 
her  existence  to  owe,  she  would  dedicate  all  her 
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powers  and  all  the  years  of  her  life  to  the  conso- 
lation of  many ;  she  would  try  to  make  herself 
more  worthy  of  the  love,  that  had  been  offered 
her  by  a  being  so  infinitely  her  superior. 

But  she  over-rated  her  own  power  of  enduring 
the  lot  she  had  brought  on  herself,  and  as  day 
after  day  passed,  and  she  laboured  to  keep  up 
her  interest  in  aU  the  duties  she  had  undertaken 
to  share  with  Helen,  the  burden  seemed  to  grow 
heavier  that  weighed  on  all  her  thoughts,  and 
poisoned  eveiy  enjoyment.  Lonsdale's  pale  fece 
haunted  her — the  last  tones  of  his  voice  sounded 
in  her  ears — he  was  unhappy,  and  she  was  the 
cause;  and  then  she  would  doubt  if  she  had 
done  well,  if  she  had  not  rather  shrunk  from  a 
mortifying  confession  it  was  her  duty  to  make ; 
and  when  she  felt  thus  she  could  not  bear  the 
upbraidings  of  her  heart. 

Grace's  letters  also  spoke  sadly  of  her  brother. 

"  He  says  he  is  quite  well,  but  we  are  sure  he 
is  not  strong.  Mamma  talks  of  going  to  the 
sea-side,  and  we  hope,  dear  Emily,  you  wiD 
come-— we  need  you  very  much.     Do  return  to 


us." 


At  last  there  came  one  day  a  note  from  Lous- 
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dale;   it  was  very  short,    containing  only  the 
following  lines : 

"Will  you  not  then  return  to  us,  Emily? 
Have  we  lost  you  for  ever,  because  we  prized 
you  too  dearly  ?  Do  not  fear  to  come  to  us 
on  my  account — the  love,  and  the  sorrow,  which 
I  concealed  so  successfully  during  four  years 
shall  never  bring  a  doud  across  your  path.  Let 
me  see  you  once  more  with  my  deariest  mother 
and  sister — for  myself,  I  only  ask  you  to  treat 
me  again  with  that  confidence  and  regard  which 
made  you,  even  during  those  long  hopeless  years, 
the  delight  of  my  existence.  There  was  suffering 
then,  there  may  be  suffering  now — there  are  few 
whose  cup  of  blessings  is  unmixed  with  some 
of  the  waters  of  bitterness — but  there  is  a  pain 
which  you  may  spare  me,  dear,  kind  Emily  ; — 
do  not  fly  from  me  because  you  could  not  love 
me  as  much  as  my  fond  heart  desired — do  not 
make  me  regret  too  bitterly  that  I  told  you  my 
secret  so  rashly." 

"  Because  I  could  not  love  him  as  much  as  he 
desired !"  exclaimed  Emily,  pressing  the  letter 
to  her  heart.  "  Oh,  Lonsdale  !  how  I  love  you ! 
And  he  speaks   so   humbly   of  his    secret — 
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his  hopeless  love — and  he  thinks  I  do  not 
love  him !  And  perhaps  all  this  time  I  am 
grieving  his  noble  heart  through  miconscious 
pride.  Have  I  any  right  to  conceal  from  him 
the  truth  ?  Whatever  be  the  result,  ought  I  not 
to  trust  myself  to  his  decision  ?" 

Great,  indeed,  was  the  tumult  of  her  mind  as 
she  read  over  and  over  again  the  note  that  must 
be  answered,  and  felt  that  now,  indeed,  she  must 
come  to  a  decision  as  to  her  return  to  Lady 
Lonsdale.  She  had  been  with  Helen  a  month, 
and  the  original  object  of  her  visit  had  been 
attained,  for  Courtenay  and  Inez  had  left  Eng- 
land, and  were  at  a  watering-place  in  Germany. 
But  in  what  style  must  she  write  to  Lonsdale, 
what  excuse  could  she  even  oflFer  to  herself  for 
her  insincerity,  if  she  confirmed  his  opinion  of 
her  indifference  ? 

Her  difficulties  were,  however,  all  set  at  rest 
for  the  present,  by  a  letter,  received  the  very 
morning  after  Lonsdale's,  from  Grace,  announc- 
ing, in  deep  distress,  a  severe,  and  even  danger- 
ous accident  that  had  occurred  to  her  brother. 

He  and  a  friend  whom  he  had  accompanied  in 
a  drive,  had  both  been  thrown  from  a  gig  be- 
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longing  to  the  latter;  the  friend  had  escaped 
with  a  few  bruises,  but  Lonsdale  had  broken  his 
left  arm,  and  received  other  injuries.  After 
being  brought  home  he  fainted,  and  symptoms 
of  fever  were  making  them  very  uneasy. 

"  If  Mrs.  Hervey  could  now  spare  you,  dear 
Emily,"  concluded  Grace,  "  if  you  could  now 
come  to  us,  you  would  be  an  unspeakable  com- 
fort to  my  mother  and  me ;  though  indeed  it 
seems  very  selfish  to  wish  to  bring  you,  in 
August,  from  the  country  to  a  sick  house  in 
town." 

Not  a  moment  did  Emily  hesitate.  Trembling 
with  excitement  she  gave  the  letter  in  silence  to 
Mr.  Hervey,  and  then  clasping  her  hands  over 
her  eyes,  she  prayed  for  Lonsdale's  life. 

When  she  again  looked  up,  Helen  was  read- 
ing the  letter  over  her  husband's  shoulder^  and 
Mr.  Hervey  said  kindly : 

"  Of  coiurse  you  will  go  at  once — I  will  take 
you  to  town  this  evening.  If  all  is  well  I  shall 
return  to-morrow  morning." 

If  aQ  is  well !  Could  there  be  a  doubt  ?  It 
could  not  he  that  Lonsdale  was  to  be  taken  from 
them ! 

VOL.    III.  T 
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That  day  her  every  thought  was  a  prayer,  and 
many  a  time  when  she  felt  that  she  could  not 
retain  her  outward  calmness  in  Helen's  presence, 
she  left  her  for  a  little  while,  and  throwing  her- 
self on  her  knees,  in  her  own  chamber,  she  cried 
aloud  to  Heaven  to  spare  him,  and  in  suppli- 
cating for  his  life  she  foimd  the  only  relief  to  her 
agony. 

When  she  reached  London  her  anxiety  was 
almost  beyond  endm^nce :  speechless,  shivering 
as  in  an  ague  fit,  her  suffering  was  so  apparent 
after  they  set  out  from  the  terminus,  that  Mr. 
Hervey  taking  her  hands  within  his,  with  the 
soothing  manner  of  a  brother,  urged  her  to  be 
calm,  and  to  put  her  trust  in  Heaven. 

"  I  do,  I  do  ;  at  least  I  am  trying  to  do  so," 
said  poor  Emily,  in  a  voice  that  brought  a  tear 
even  into  Gerald  Hervey's  eye,  aU  trained  as  he 
was  to  every  sight  and  sound  of  woe.  "  But  if 
he  dies,  if  he  dies ;  it  always  seems  such  as  he 
who  are  taken." 

At  last  the  carriage  stopped.  Emily  did  not 
pause  to  ask  a  question  of  the  servant,  but  rushed 
up  stairs.  Grace  met  her  near  her  brother's  room, 
and  gently  drew  her  into  her  own  apartment 
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"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fever,"  she  said,  in 
answer  to  Emily's  breathless  inquiry,  "  but  he  is 
not  delirious,  and  the  doctor  hopes  there  is  no 
injury  except  what  is  visible."^ 

«  Thank  God !  thank  God !"  exclaimed  Emily, 
bursting  into  tears,  and  weeping  as  if  she  cared 
not  now  what  comment  might  be  made  on  her 
emotion. 

"  Dear  Emily,"  said  Grace,  "  I  almost  feared 
you  had  given  us  up,  and  now  I  see  how  unjust 
I  was ;  I  am  so  thankful  you  are  come,  because 
Frederick  has  been  asking  so  often  and  so  anx- 
iously if  there  was  no  letter  from  you,  and  it  is 
of  great  importance  he  should  be  calm." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

''  Such  is  the  tale  of  life ;  that  ofttimes  truth 
Falls  like  a  falsehood  on  the  startled  ear^ 
Chilling  the  soul ;  but  the  sweet  Toiee  of  loye 
Cheers  the  sad  heart ;  and  we  again  press  on." 

ANONYMOUS. 

'^  I  calmed  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm. 
And  told  her  love  with  virgin  pride  ; 
And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 

My  bright  and  beauteous  bride." 

COLERIDGE. 

Lonsdale's  recovery  was  more  slow  than 
had  at  first  been  expected;  he  had  not  been 
well,  as  his  mother  had  seen,  even  before  his 
accident,  and  the  remedies  employed  to  subdue 
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the  fever  that  had  followed  it,  had  much  reduced 
his  strength. 

And  Emily  had  ample  time  during  those  days 
of  separation  from  him,  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  her  heart,  and  to 
form  a  resolution  from  which  neither  pride  nor 
shame,  nor  any  dread  of  mortification  should 
have  power  to  turn  her. 

But  Lonsdale  little  knew  how  often  she  was 
near  him ;  how  often  when  she  brought  some- 
thing for  his  mother  or  Grace,  she  lingered 
at  the  threshold  of  his  door  only  to  hear  him 
speak  a  few  languid  words,  or  stopped  when 
that  door  was  closed,  and  breathed  a  blessing 
on  him  whom  it  divided  from  her. 

To  his  mother  and  sister  she  spoke  little  of 
him ;  they  had  seen  all  her  deep  and  tearful 
concern  at  his  accident,  but  she  used  even  inno- 
cent arts  to  veil  her  secret  from  them — ^that 
secret  that  was  kept  for  him  ;  and  thus  during 
all  this  time  of  probation,  of  mingled  hope  and 
apprehension,  she  passed  in  review  all  the  events 
and  feelings  of  her  life,  returning  ever  to  him 
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whose  love  was  a  thing  to  glory  in,  who  made 
all  that  was  past,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow, 
shrink  into  nothingness,  compared  with  the 
fate  he  now  offered  her,  or  the  agony  of  losing 
him. 

It  was  thus  silently,  fervently,  yet  with  a 
steady  and  collected  mind,  and  a  devotedness 
in  which  the  mere  imaginings  of  romance 
had  no  part,  that  Emily  Howard  now  loved; 
and  this  was  a  love  which  must  endure  tiD 
death — a  love  that — 

''With  a  buried  care. 
And  with  the  o'erflowing  of  a  yoiceless  prayer. 
And  with  a  deepening  dream,  that  day  by  day 
In  the  still  shadow  of  its  lonely  sway 
Folded  her  closer." 

When  they  first  met,  it  was  in  his  mother's 
dressing-room,  for  he  was  still  too  weak  to  be 
brought  down  stairs,  and  both  she  and  Grace 
were  present.  His  left  arm  was  in  a  sling,  and 
he  looked  so  pale,  and  so  much  weaker  than  she 
had  expected,  that  tears  filled  Emily's  eyes  as 
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she  bent  over  him,  and  pressed  his  hand  within 
her  own ;  but  she  saw  that  he  also  was  agitated, 
and  conquering  her  own  emotion,  she  smiled 
and  said : 

"  It  must  be  now  my  turn  to  nurse  you.  I 
remember  how  well  you  performed  that  office 
for  me,  and  I  am  now  to  be  taken  in  here  as 
assistant  at  all  events,  for  hitherto  I  have  been 
very  useless. 

A  week  passed,  and  they  had  seldom  been 
alone  above  a  few  minutes  at  a  time ;  yet  as  she 
sat  by  his  couch,  there  was  occasionally  a  tone 
in  her  voice,  or  a  look  that  lingered  as  it  met  his, 
which  sent  the  blood  in  a  tumult  to  Lonsdale's 
heart,  and,  in  spite  of  himself,  revived  his  last 
hope.  But  he  struggled  to  resist  this ;  he  feared 
that  now  she  could  more  easily  read  his  heart, 
and  that  a  suspicion  of  this  hope  would  again 
drive  her  from  them ;  and  his  great  wish  then 
was,  that  she  should  think  him  happy,  that  she 
should  again  be  at  ease  with  him,  and  confide 
in  him  as  before. 

One  evening,  as  she  sat  on  a  low  ottoman 
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beside  his  sofa,  holding  his  mother's  hands  in 
hers,  and  looking  into  her  face  with  a  smfle,  as 
Lady  Lonsdale  playfiilly  chided  her  for  some 
imaginary  fault,  Lonsdale  jielded  to  a  sudden 
impulse,  and  laying  his  hand  on  theirs,  he 
said : 

«  Dear,  beautiful  beings,  with  such  a  mother 
and  two  such  sisters  to  nurse  me,  I  would 
willingly  consent  to  a  year  of  sickness." 

When  she  bade  him  good  night,  he  said,  in  a 
low  tone : 

"  Dear  Emily,  I  have  never  yet  thanked  you 
for  coming  to  us ;  but  you  do  not  require  words 
to  tell  you  what  a  blessing  you  are." 

She  could  not  answer ;  she  moved  her  lips, 
but  no  sound  came  from  them. 

The  next  day  she  had  returned  home  alone 
from  a  drive,  having  left  Lady  Lonsdale  and 
Grace  with  a  friend  who  was  about  to  leave 
town.  She  fancied  Sir  Frederick  still  in  his 
mother's  dressing-room,  which  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  temporary  sitting-room  for  him ; 
and  after  laying  aside  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  she 
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went  down  to  the  library,  where  she  and  Grace 
generally  passed  their  mornings.  But  when  she 
entered,  she  saw  that  Lonsdale  was  there ;  he 
had  felt  so  much  better,  that  he  had  come  down 
stairs  whilst  they  were  out,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  his  illness,  was  sitting  up  and  reading  at  a 
table. 

She  was  so  much  startled  by  his  unlooked-for 
appearance,  that  her  first  impulse  was  to  draw 
back  ;  but  he  rose,  and  inviting  her  to  come  in, 
she  recalled  her  thoughts,  and  went  up  to  him, 
congratulating  him  on  seeing  him  once  more 
there. 

"Yet  you  looked  as  if  you  meant  to  run 
away,"  he  said,  smiling.  "  I  hope  I  am  not  an 
object  of  alarm  to  you."  Her  lips  were  colour- 
less, and  she  looked  at  him  with  such  emotion, 
that  Lonsdale,  mistaking  its  cause,  said  sadly, 
"  Emily,  you  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  pain  I 
caused  you,  you  still  fear  me ;  how  shall  I  prove 
to  you  that  I  desire  your  happiness  more,  far 
more  than  my  own  ?" 

"  Lonsdale — Frederick,"  she  exclaimed, "  you 
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do  not  understand  me ;  you  mistake  me  now 
as  much  as  you  did  that  melancholy  day  at 
Lonsdale  Priory." 

"  Mistake  you,  Emily  !  I  do  not  understand 
you  ?  Did  you  not  say  you  could  not  be  mine 
— did  you  not  say  that  you  could  not  love 
me?" 

"  No,  no,"  she  replied ;  but  before  she  could 
say  more,  he  seized  her  hand,  and  pressing  it  to 
his  lips,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Oh,  Emily !  beware  of  what  you  say — do 
not  raise  a  hope  only  to  crush  it.  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  suffering,  but  ecstacy  is  a  new  sen- 
sation, and  I  do  not  know  how  I  could  bear  to 
part  with  that.  How  was  it  that  I  mistook 
your  meaning  ?" 

"You  thought  I  did  not  love  you,**  said 
Emily,  turning  her  face  from  him ;  "  and  I  love 
you — oh,  Lonsdale !  I  love  you  even  as  much  as 
you  can  desire." 

"Emily — my  own — my  darling,*'  exclaimed 
Lonsdale,  pressing  her  to  his  heart,  "  oh,  say 
those  words  again — dearest  Emily,  turn  to  me 
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— ^let  me  hear  your  voice — tell  me  that  I  do 
not  dream — tell  me  that  you  are  indeed  my 
own."  i^ 

There  was  such  rapture  in  his  words,  in  his 
voice,  in  his  manner,  that  Emily  forgot  for  a 
moment  all  she  had  yet  to  tell,  and,  turning 
towards  him,  their  eyes  met ;  he  read  there  all 
he  had  asked  to  hear,  and  with  a  fervent 
ejaculation  of  joy  and  gratitude  he  drew  her 
again  to  his  heart,  and  pressed  his  lips  on  her 
brow. 

"  And  now,  dearest,"  he  said,  "  why  did  we 
part  in  such  sorrow,  why  have  we  been  thus 
divided  and  reserved  when  such  happiness  was 
in  our  possession  ?" 

"  Oh,  Lonsdale  !"  said  Emily,  "  now  comes 
my  confession,  and  perhaps  when  you  have  heard 
all  I  have  to  tell,  you  will  give  me  up.  I  have 
a  long,  sad  story  to  relate,  which  I  once  thought 
I  could  never  tell  you ;  but  I  have  felt  since  we 
parted,  that  even  if  I  lost  you,  I  should  be 
happier  if  you  knew  all ;  you  would  at  least 
pity  me — pity  me  for  having  known  you  too 
late." 
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''My  Emny,"  said  Lonsdale,  "do  not  teD 
me  anything  that  can  grieve  yon  to  speak  of, 
^  and  do  not  wound  me  hy  even  hinting  at  the 
possihflity  of  my  giving  you  up.  No  circam- 
stances  that  could  ever  occur  could  induce  me 
to  do  that,  unless  it  were  for  your  own 
happiness." 

"  Not  even  if  you  knew  I  had  loved  another? 
not  even  if  you  knew  that,  unasked — ^"  she 
paused,  she  tried  to  still  the  bating  of  her 
heart,  but  she  could  not  immediately  regain  her 
voice. 

"Emily,  my  beloved,  was  this  all?"  asked 
Lonsdale ;  "  was  it  for  this  you  condemned  us 
both  to  so  much  sorrow?  Ah,  dearest,  how 
little  you  knew  my  heart,  or  how  fully  I 
appredated  yours !  Do  not  tell  me  more,  it 
can  only  distress  you,  and — '* 

"No,  I  shall  feel  happier,"  interrupted 
Emily.  "  I  have  thought  much  of  it,  and  I 
wish  you  to  know  all ;  you  will  then  decide 
for  me,  and  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  not  a 
thought  or  feeling  that  is  hid  from  you — ^that 
at  least  will  be  a  consolation." 
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And  she  told  him  all,  and  when  she  came  to 
her  own  feelings  for  himself — when  she  told 
him  how  she  had  awakened  from  her  dream, 
and  how,  in  all  that  she  had  suffered,  she  now 
lamented  most,  that  the  heart  that  now  loved 
him  had  ever  had  a  regret  imconnected  with 
himself, — then  Lonsdale  again  took  her  hand 
in  his,  and  though  he  did  not  interrupt 
her,  though  he  would  not  lose  a  word  of 
that  artless  history,  she  knew  before  she  had 
finished,  that  she  had  not  lost  the  lover 
who  gazed  at  her  with  a  pride  as  great  as  his 
affection. 

"  And  what  will  you  say,  dearest  ?"  he 
asked,  as  she  finished,  "  what  will  you  say 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  suspected  all  this 
before  ?" 

"  And  you  still  loved  me  ?"  said  Emily. 

"  I  still  loved  you,  because  I  had  never  seen 
any  human  being  to  compare  with  you ;  I  still 
loved  you,  and  should  have  loved  you  to  my 
dying  day,  even  had  you  never  been  mine.  I 
saw  you  act  only  as  the   most   angelic  being 
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might  have  acted  ;  I  saw  you  give  your  heart's 
first  hope  to  one  who  knew  not  the  treasure 
that  was  within  his  reach ;  I  saw  you  suffer ; 
I  saw  you  struggle ;  I  saw  you  conquer  every 
weakness,  and  in  all  this  I  only  saw  signs  of  a 
nature  as  lovely  as  the  form  in  which  it  was 
shrined;  and  I  loved  you,  my  Emily — ah, 
dearest,  I  almost  worshipped  you,  as  I  watched 
you  through  all  the  heavy  trials  Heaven  sent 
on  your  dear  head  I  And  now,  my  beloved 
one,"  he  continued,  "  can  you  consent  to  be 
the  wife  of  a  very  poor  man  ?  For  your  sake 
I  could  almost  covet  wealth,  though  your  love 
makes  me  richer  in  happiness  than  1  ever 
hoped  to  be  when  I  possessed  both  lands  and 
gold." 

"  Then  make  me  rich  as  yourself,  Frederick," 
said  Emily,  raising  her  confiding  eyes  for  a 
moment  to  his  face ;  "  give  me  in  return 
but  a  love  like  my  own,  and  I  ask  no  other 
wealth." 

Again  and  again  he  thanked  and  blessed  her, 
and  in  that  happy  hour  Emily  felt  that  Heaven 
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had  appointed  her  lot  more  mercifiJly  than  had 
she  gained  what  she  once  coveted  so  ardently ; 
she  felt  that  whilst  she  gave  herself  up  to  the 
guidance  of  one  who  woidd  lead  her  in  the 
straight  path  of  duty,  she  had  secured  a  friend 
who  would  shield  her  .from  sorrow,  and  whose 
passionate  love  sufficed  to  satisfy  even  the 
wildest  of  her  girlish  dreams. 

In  six  weeks  they  were  married  at  Langley 
Court.  Gerald  Hervey  performed  the  ceremony, 
and  Mr.  Langley  gave  away  the  bride.  And 
there  were  no  tears  shed  at  that  wedding,  save 
by  the  happy  Josefa,  who  wept  for  joy.  Grace 
and  the  two  Langleys  were  the  bridesmaids; 
to  the  two  latter  it  was  a  mere  morning's 
entertainment,  and  to  the  former  it  was 
an  event  so  long  and  so  ardently  desired 
that  her  face  was  radiant  in  smiles  and 
her  brother  said,  as  he  embraced  her  after  the 
ceremony : 

"  My  Grace,  you  look  as  if  you  had  never 
known  an  hour  of  illness." 

And  the  beloved  bride,  did  she  shed  no  tear  ? 
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How  beautiful  she  looked  in  her  soft  beauty,  in 
her  bridal  veil,  with  that  expression  of  deep, 
earnest  love,  and  that  air  of  holy,  trusting 
calm  !  She  was  very  pale,  her  wreath  scarcely 
more  colourless  than  her  piure  cheek,  and  she 
trembled  slightly  as  she  took  her  place  at  the 
altar;  but  it  was  evidently  from  no  doubt 
regarding  him  who  stood  by  her  side  gazing  so 
proudly  on  his  treasure;  and  she  did  not 
weep — ^no — only  when  she  had  bid  them  all 
Jewell,  and  her  husband  the  next  moment 
clasped  her  to  his  heart,  tears  for  the  first 
time  that  day  rushed  to  her  eyes,  as  she 
exclaimed  : 

"  Oh,    Frederick,    would  that    my    darling 
mother  had  lived  to  call  you  her  son  !" 


The  house  was  bought  which  Sir  Frederick 
had,  half  in  jest,  told  his  mother  she  was  to  give 
him  on  his  marriage,  and  she  and  Grace  fur- 
nished it,  as  he  had  also  said,  for  his  wife ;  but 
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before  the  newly-married  pair  took  possession 
of  their  home,  they  joined  Lady  Lonsdale 
and  her  daughter  at  a  beautiful  villa,  near 
Richmond  and  there  the  happy  party  spent 
a  few  weeks  of*  an  autumn  of  unusual  bright- 
ness. 

Emily  sat  one  sunny  morning  with  Grace  in 
an  apartment  that  looked  out  on  a  smooth  lawn. 
Her  husband  had  left  her  a  few  moments  before 
to  go  to  his  mother,  who  was  walking  slowly 
along  a  favourite  shady  walk.  Emily's  eyes 
fondly  followed  him,  and  as  she  watcheh  him 
draw  his  mother's  arm  within  his  own,  and  walk 
by  her  side  with  that  bending  air  of  manly 
tenderness,  that  seemed  peculiarly  to  belong  to 
him,  a  smile  gradually  parted  her  lips,  and  she 
exclaimed : 

"  Oh,  Grace,  how  handsome  he  is  !" 

"  Is  he  ?"  asked  Grace,  archly.  "  Is  he 
handsome  ?     I  did  not  know  that !" 

"  Ah,  Grace,  you  are  recalling  the  treason  I 
once  uttered ;  and  you  know  there  is  nothing 
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vexes  me  more  than  to  remember  a  time  when 
I  did  not  see  him  as  I  do  now." 

"  A  time,  too,  when  you  thought  him  cold^* 
pursued  Grace,  still  smiling. 

"  Nay,  now  you  are  unmerciful !"  said  Emily, 
shaking  her  head  reproachfully.  "  You  are  an 
imgenerous  conqueror,  Grace,  for  you  know 
how  I  have  repented  all  my  infatuation.  Oh, 
my  Frederick,  is  it  possible  I  ever  thought  of 
you  except  as  I  do  now !" 

She  stretched  her  hands  towards  him  as  he 
approached  the  window  with  his  mother. 

"  WLat  is  my  darling  saying  with  such  a 
look  of  eagerness  ?"  he  asked,  as  he  took  the 
offered  hand. 

"  Grace  was  reminding  me  of  a  time  when 
she  says  I  did  not  think  you  handsome,  and 
fancied  you  cold,"  said  Emily. 

"  And  has  love  indeed  thus  blinded  you  at 
last  ?"  asked  Lonsdale,  laughing.  "  Poor  child, 
depend  on  it  Grace  is  right,  though  the  magic 
bandage  is  now  across  your  eyes." 
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"  No,"  said  Emily,  fondly  resting  her  head 
against  his  arm,  "it  is  only  now  that  I  see 
clearly ;  love  only  kept  the  bandage  on  my  eyes 
until  I  yielded  to  his  power." 


And  what  became  of  Courtenay  and  Inez  ? 
Do  any  of  my  readers  care  to  know  if  Inez  has 
cured  her  faults,  or  if  Courtenay  is  happy  ? 

Inez  is  still  the  slave  of  her  vanity,  she  still 
in  her  secret  heart  loves  admiration  more  than 
all  the  virtues  that  ever  win  it ;  but  she  also 
loves  Courtenay  more  than  any  other  human 
being,  and  next  to  the  loss  of  her  beauty,  she 
dreads  the  loss  of  his  affection. 

She  has  not  forgotten  the  lesson  De  Barros 
taught  her,  which  had  not  only  mortified  her 
vanity  but  alarmed  her  sense  of  propriety ;  its 
effect  on  Courtenay,  too,  had  shown  her  the 
risk  she  had  run — the  world  must  never  see 
that  she  was  less  adored  than  formerly,  and  it 
shocked  even  her  refined  taste  to  dream  of 
enduring  frequent  reproofs  from  a  disenchanted 
husband.     And  thus  Inez  became  a  better  wife 
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through  her  very  worldliness,  than  aU  Emily's 
counsel  or  Courtenay's  adoration  had  had  power 
to  make  her. 

And  Courtenay  1  his  regrets  or  his  fruitless 
wishes  are  buried  within  his  own  heart.  They 
have  no  settled  home,  although  a  magnificent 
house  in  Lisbon,  with  a  large  establishment  of 
domestics,  is  nominally  their  chief  place  of 
residence ;  but  winters  in  Paris,  and  summers 
in  Germany,  have  restored  Courtenay  to  all  his 
wandering  habits.  He  often  calls  to  mind  the 
ambition  and  the  better  promises  of  his  youth, 
and  then  he  sighs  that  he  has  no  duties,  no 
career  that  might  bind  him  to  his  native  land ; 
but  it  is  too  late,  and  in  the  pleasures  of  a 
brilliant  and  intellectual  society,  where  he  is 
himself  always  valued  as  an  acquisition,  he  tries 
to  forget  the  past.  He  is  proud  of  his  beautiful, 
his  popular  wife;  and  there  are  hours  when 
even  something  like  his  first  tenderness  re- 
turns, but  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  one  like 
Inez  to  restore  entirely  what  she  had  so  rashly 
destroyed.  If  her  repentance  had  been  sincere, 
she  might  have  led  her  husband   himself  to 
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realize  all  his  higher  aspirations,  and  have  be- 
come to  him  again  all  he  had  ever  fancied  her, — 
but  now, 

"  The  spell  was  gone  for  ever  ; 
And  who  shall  say  'twas  a  trivial  thing 
That  delicate  chain  to  sever  V 


THE   END. 
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